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The Physical Science Study Committee 


ELBERT P. LITTLE 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ssistant to the President of Edu- 
the parent body of the Physical 
Science Study Committee. Having served as a science teacher at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and as a Professor of Physics and Mathematics at Wayne 
State University, Dr. Little comes naturally by his interest in science edu- 
cation in the secondary school. 

Dr. Little received his A.B. and Ph.D. in physics from Harvard Uni- 
versity and is an author of Hogg, Cross and Little, Physical Science for 
High Schools and Black and Little, An Introductory Course in College 
Physics, Fourth Edition. 


This Committee was formed in 1956 to study the teaching of physics in the 
secondary schools and to suggest such changes as seemed advisable. Original 
plans included the production of teaching films and new kinds of apparatus but 
early studies suggested that a thorough revision of content and approach were 
needed. 

R. Zacharias of MIT was the organizer and pace-setter of 


Professor Jerrold : ‘ear 
the Committee. Informal discussions early in 1956 with his colleagues at MIT 
blems of secondary school 


and Harvard revealed a strong interest in the pio x : 3 
other colleges, universities, and industrial laboratories 


quickly proved that similar interest was widespread and that help would be 
available for the organization of a strong group to study the problems. Initial 
funds were secured from the National Science Foundation in November of 
1956 and the first major meeting was held in December. 

Earlier studies by the American Institute of Physics, the American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers and the National Science Teachers Association sup- 
ported the first conclusions of the Committee that (a) secondary school physics 
textbooks in general presented the subject from a point of view that dated back 
half a century and no longer reflected the views of the scientific community, 


(b) genuine attempts to add new material had resulted in a patchwork quality 
in which the unity of physics had disapp 


eared, (c) the amount of material in 
the textbooks had become so great that it could not be reasonably taught in an 
academic year, (d) much of the new ma 


terial reflected the increasing impor- 

tance of technology in our society, but resulted in further overloading of the 
course and further minimizing of the concepts of the science itself. 

At the December meeting several groups presented tentative syllabi for a 

new course. It was generally agreed that the new syllabus should replace the 


present course in secondary schools and that it should be prepared for students 
with a wide range of interests. From the beginning 1t was clear that much of 
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the usual subject matter would have to be left out. The material dealing with 
technology was omitted. Some physics of considerable significance and interest 
was also omitted but with reluctance. 

To be retained, each item of subject matter had to meet the following cri- 
teria: 

(1) To stress major achievements of physics, such as the great conserva- 
tion principles. 

(2) To give insight into the way in which these powerful ideas were 
conceived, nurtured and sometimes overthrown by even more powerful ideas. 

(3) To present a unified story in which the interconnections within 
physics were brought to light. 

(4) To show physics as a human activity comparable in signficance with 
the humanities, the languages and the other major studies of high school stu- 
dents. 

The course outline is in four major sections. The first deals with the basic 
concepts of which the student must have some understanding before he can 
pursue a worthwhile study of the subject matter of science: Time, distance and 
motion; the nature of measurement; the atomic structure of matter and the 
molecular interpretation of chemistry. The presentation is through general 
concepts rather than specific definitions, and the student makes some contact 
at once with most of the subject matter with which he will deal later in greater 
depth. 

The second part of the course is a study of optics and waves. Optical phen- 
omena are described in terms of rays and then a particle theory is developed 


to provide a possible picture of the nature of light. When this model fails to` 


provide an explanation of the refraction of light, the concepts of wave action 
are introduced as an alternative model. The student studies waves in ropes, 
springs, and ripple tanks, finding agreement with the properties of light and 
predicting new effects in light through experience with waves. The under- 
standing of waves is general enough to allow extension to other areas. For 
instance, the nature and properties of sound, though not stressed in the course, 
can be developed by the student because of his basic understanding of waves. 

These two sections, constituting the first half of the course, emphasize the 
kinematics of our universe. The third section introduces Newton’s law of 
motion, showing the relation between force and motion and leading to the 
extraordinary story of the discovery of universal gravitation. Conservation laws 
form a substantial part of this section of the course and lead naturally to a 
development of the kinetic theory of heat as an application of dynamics in a 
particular field of physics. ; 

The fourth section includes a careful introduction to electrical and magnetic 
phenomena, especially the interactions of charged particles with electric and 
magnetic fields, and with solids, liquids, and gases. The techniques of the 
electrical and electronics industries are omitted but the major experiments of 
modern physics are carefully developed. The photo electric effect, for example, 
requires the return to a particle concept of light but with new insights into the 
nature of both matter and light. The course returns to the study of the atom: 


ak 
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its discreteness, its structure, its charges, its nucleus, and its behaviour. Thus 
the circle is closed and the student returns to the basic concepts of science with 
a new understanding. 

During the summer of 1957, college and university physicists worked at MIT 
with high school physics teachers from many parts of the country creating the 
first approximation of a new text book embodying the concepts of the new 
course. At the same time, work was begun on new forms of simple apparatus 
for student use and on the early stages of new teaching films. A teacher’s guide, 
laboratory guides, film notes, new examination questions, and a set of resource 
books were planned as part of a complete set of teaching aids to go with the 
course. 

Special efforts were made to finish the first of the material in time for use in 
schools in the fall of 1957. Eight schools, whose physics teachers had worked at 
MIT during the summer, started the course in September and carried through 
the whole school year, often with materials coming to them only a few days 
before they needed them for teaching a particular subject. The successes and 
troubles experienced by these teachers and their students were the basis for a 
first revision of the Section I material. In a similar way the feedback from the 
later sections of the course and from eas work will be used to modify 

i j ching materials. 
ane opore eona neaely 300 high school physics teachers attended five 
NSF Summer Institutes at which the PSSC course was the subject of study. 
Over 200 of them and nearly 100 others who have Buggie me "e a 
course by special programs are teaching the areca! y aa ver 12,5 3 
high school students constitute the test group of 1330- 5 : j piper, o; 
these students and their teachers will provide continuing feedback to improve 


and modify the course. 


The Physical Science Study Committee and 
Educational Theory 


J. A. Easrey, Jr. 


University of Hawaii at Hilo 


J. A. Easley, Jr. is Assistant Professor of Science at the University of 
Hawaii, Hilo Branch. He received his B.S. in physics from Wake Forest 
College, an M.Ed. in education from the University of Hawaii, and a Ph.D, 


in education from Harvard University. His present area of concern is the 
development of the curriculum in science and mathematics. 


Now entering the third year of a ten year project devoted to revamping the 
teaching of physics in high schools, the Physical Science Study Committee has 
produced evidence of a stimulating, fresh approach. The materials I have 
examined — two volumes of a four-volume text and the first annual report — 
testify to a number of unusual features of this project. These include the com- 
mittee’s concern with the complete process of teaching and studying, the high 
caliber of the talent it has enlisted, the remarkable budget for its project, and 
the impressive objectives it has adopted. 


In what follows, I shall attempt to interpret the program of the P.S.S.C., as T 


understand it, in the light of a number of criteria that seem to me highly rele- 
vant to such an enterprise. These criteria cover fairly well the stated objectives 
of the P.S.S.C. but are presented in a different and somewhat more general form 
in order to relate them to educational theory. The fact that the committee is 
composed primarily of physicists is sufficient reason that its objectives have not 
been examined from the point of view of general curriculum development. But 
the educational ideas implicit in the work of the committee are so sound that I 
think specialists in the secondary school science curriculum ought to take note, 
In fact, I should like to add as a personal note that, although the criteria I dis- 


cuss in what follows are not new to educational theory, some of them have never 


been made so clear to me as when I recognized them in the work of the 
committee. $ a 
From my point of view, it is difficult to find any major complaints against the 


program, but I shall take the liberty of pointing out certain cases in which the ° 


committee has not applied criteria, which seem to me important, as ti 
as it might. This, of course, is to be expected in a project so early in į 
ment. I do have a complaint regarding the manner in which one of 
tives of the committee has been stated, but I hope that such criticisms 
will be taken in the spirit of enthusiastic participation in which they 

My complaint has to do with the committee’s manner of describj 
eral purpose. The P.S.S.C. has stated its major objective as that of 


horoughly 


as I make 
are made. 
ng its gen- 
making high 
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ts develop- ` 
the objec- - 
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school physics more truly representative of physical science as it is practiced 
today. In this it has been remarkably successful, and, as I shall argue later, this 
is a far more significant objective than might generally be admitted by educa- 
tiorial specialists. However, the committee goes on to state in its annual report 
that it has “sought to restore the primacy of the subject matter in the teaching 
process.” Unfortunately, this statement is a very strong reminder of the debates 
over child-centered vs. subject-centered curricula, or the question of methods 
courses for teachers vs. more courses in subject matter. As such, the commit- 
tee’s statement is guaranteed to evoke cheers from the academic bleachers and 
boos from the defensive educators. But the work of the committee is not likely 
to convince educators that they have been wrong in defending attention to the 
individual learner and the importance of method in teaching, for its work pro- 
vides superb examples of the very best in educational methods. Besides, the 
remarkable fact that one group of subject matter specialists has been able to 
put sound educational methods into practice does not mean that the training 
of teachers can be entrusted to any group of subject matter specialists. Quite on 
‘the contrary, by comparison with the course under discussion, the pedagogical 
shortcomings of introductory physics courses throughout the country, in high 


schools and colleges alike, testify to the unique character of the P.S.S.C. 
I do not anticipate that the committee intends to take sides in these futile 


debates, but a word of warning does seem in order for the incautious. The 
primacy of subject matter with respect to teaching methods is as meaningless a 
proposition as the superiority of heredity with respect to environment. The full 
cooperation and appreciation of professional educators will be needed to give 
the work of the P.S.S.C. the support it deserves. It is, therefore, of very great 
importance that the course being developed by the committee be interpreted in 
terms of the most basic and valid ideas of educational theory. 


GIN N F CIENCE 
GING New CONCEP FRONTIERS OF S 
INTO THE CLASSROOM. 


Our educational system, unfortunately, does not allow for a ready utilization 
of ideas from the intellectual frontiers in the schoolroom. We are inclined to 
regard advanced ideas as having value only for the few „who will become 
research workers. Yet we must readily admit that the things we regard as 
important school objectives now were formerly matters of inquiry on the level 
of the most advanced thinkers of the times. With research in all fields gong on 
at unprecedented rates, we must seriously consider how to decide when it is 
appropriate to bring ideas from the frontiers into the schoolroom and we must 


set up means for doing s0. 

The criterion of importan 
much simplification can be i 
cular new idea? Simplificat 
new concepts on a research 
similar value in instruction, 1 
culum can find out about them. 


nce in this problem is expressed in the question, How 
ntroduced into the curriculum by use of some parti- 
ion of thought is the basic reason for introducing 
frontier, and many of them will prove to have a 
f only the persons responsible for the school curri- 
It is customary to think of research as produc- 
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ing material benefits and discovering new principles, but its production of new 
ways of organizing knowledge is probably of greater long range value than the 
other two. 

The P.S.S.C. text is the only one on the high school level, to my knowledge, 
that discusses such things as “black boxes,” and mechanical models of physical 
phenomena, that weighs the values of different concepts of mass, or enters into 
the calculation of molecular dimensions based on the data from a scintillation 
counter and measurements on a monolayer. These examples are based on quite 
simple ideas which serve the same valuable purpose in introductory physics that 
they serve in simplifying problems for the physicist. The authors of the P.S:S.G. 
text thereby demonstrate what has often been said, that familiarity with re- 
search pays off in teaching. But it might also be observed that this does not 
happen as often as one would hope, for it requires considerable effort and in- 
genuity to determine which concepts, useful in research, may be effectively 
incorporated in introductory instruction now and which will have to wait their 
time. 

The manner in which modern concepts are presented in the classroom is a 
matter of great importance that can be easily neglected. In collegiate courses 
in general chemistry, for example, there is a tendency to go to extremes and im- 
mediately introduce the electronic architecture of atoms, including some general 
principles of quantum mechanics. This presumably gives the instructor the 
freedom he desires to explain things the way he understands them from the start, 
but it requires that students commit many abstract principles to memory simply 
on the authority of the instructor or text. The P.S.S.C. physics course may im- 
prove this situation in one way by providing a better background for under- 
standing quantum mechanical principles. What is of greater significance to 
educators, however, is that it may clarify the criteria for selection and arrange- 
ment of concepts for greatest educational value. 


EXHIBITING THE SPIRIT AND METHOD OF INQUIRY IN THE CLASSROOM. 


Another corrective which the P.S.S.C. can supply to dogmatic tendencies in 
science teaching lies in the criterion that the spirit and method of the parent 
discipline should be represented in the spirit and method of classroom proce- 
dures. This is one of those propositions to which everyone agrees but which few 
ever take very seriously. It is generally assumed that, in a beginning class, stu- 
dents do not know enough to understand what scholarly inquiry is all about. 
And it is generally concluded that there is very little that can be done in this way 
in such classes. As a consequence, most teaching becomes a procedure based 
upon authority, any lip service paid to scientific method being generally ignored, 
Science teaching becomes, therefore, about as far removed from representing 
scholarly inquiry as one can get. The trouble is that those who advocate that 
teaching demonstrate the method and spirit of creative research on the intro- 
ductory level seldom realize how difficult this is to do — especially in those 
disciplines, like physics, where research has reached a highly complex level. 

Educational theorists will recognize this principle as one given a fundamental 
place by curriculum study groups such as that of the Progressive Education 


ie 
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Association and by certain philosophers of education, especially John Dewey. 
But little progress has been made in putting it into practice. I have suggested 
elsewhere (1) that the scholarly study of scientific method and learning proc- 
esses by such disciplines as philosophy, logic, statistics, and psychology, be used 
to bring this objective within reach. The P.S.S.C., however, draws on the 
talents of persons who are obviously sufficiently well practiced in scientific 
method to be able to apply it without the necessity of elaborate analysis. It 
remains true, however, that curriculum specialists can profitably utilize a more 
systematic study of these aspects of scholarship. A careful analysis of the 
P.S.S.C. course from the point of view of one or more of the disciplines just 
listed will be needed to show how scientific method and spirit have been adapted 
to elementary instruction. For example, the specific techniques used in solving 
problems and the specific value judgments used in drawing conclusions could 
be tabulated to show the patterns formed as they are introduced, progressively 
used and refined. Analysis of patterns by which the content of instruction is 
programmed is sorely needed in order to give concrete interpretations to edu- 
cational ideas that are customarily left in a state of considerable vagueness. 


PROGRAMMING PROBLEMS For Most EFFECTIVE LEARNING or PRINCIPLES. 


Just as the methodological techniques and scientific values need to be used 
again and again in order to be assimilated by the students, so the concepts and 
principles of physics itself need to be carefully arranged to provide for most 
effective learning. Learning how science works is of great importance, but the 
selection of problems for inquiry should be based on the even more important 
objective of mastering key physical concepts for their value in interpreting 
experience and in keeping abreast of new developments in science, We may 
state this criterion as follows: Problems investigated by the class should be so 
selected and organized as to maximize further learning, both that which is 
directed by the teacher and that which is self-directed. 

This means that, if the concepts of physics selected are those having the 
greatest possible value in the widest variety of applications, the student’s ability 
to retain and use his knowledge will be maximized, Since the more general 
concepts of a subject must be built upon a more direct level of experience, the 
traditional system of teaching a whole course on one level and moving up only 
in a later course must be replaced by a system of moving upward as the particu- 
lar course progresses. Instead of a survey of physics, an inquiry into selected 

arts o. ics is required. 
y The ee jobrodaoed in the first volume of the PS.S.C. text are quite well 
selected according to the above criterion, finding applications in most branches 
of physics, and other sciences as well. Concepts involved in the measurement 
of distance, time and matter are skillfully introduced in the process of solving a 
number of very interesting problems. It is possible, however, as the program- 
ming stands in the preliminary edition, that some of these concepts are not used 
again until so much later on, that they may be forgotten. If such proves to be 
the case, it might be better to postpone their introduction until they can be fol- 
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lowed up promptly with further application and development, but this is a 
matter to be decided on the basis of experience. 

The second volume of the text illustrates the structural unity of physics in 
connection with the study of light, in keeping with the very best traditions of 
the science of optics. Following a chapter describing various light phenomena 
in general terms, which is itself a nice innovation, the authors then develop a 
particle model of light to the point where a serious contradiction is reached. 
Then a new model is sought to represent the transmission of light. Waves are 
suggested quite naturally and are studied experimentally in a number of media 
to determine what analogies can be found with light. Development of the 
wave model of light is continued through diffraction, but the way is left open for 
still another model of light. Not only is this inquiry presented in a genuine way, 
but the concepts are so skillfully organized that there are no dead-end streets. 
The values gained by the particle theory, for instance, prove helpful in develop- 
ing the wave theory. My only suggestion is that perhaps some gaps ought to be 
left in the main line of development so that students would be forced to make 
some of the steps themselves. The difficulties of choosing which steps to omit, 
of course, entirely justify making the first preliminary edition a complete one. 

If, as has just been urged, students are expected to solve problems arising in 
the development of the course, considerably greater preparation of the teacher 
is required. In order for students to participate in the discovery of important 
relationships, the teacher must, for efficiency’s sake, have mastered a detailed 
analysis of a number of different ways in which these principles may be discov- 
ered. It is practically impossible for a teacher to guide pupils’ efforts at discovery 
if he knows the subject only as presented in textbooks. The danger of nipping 
in the bud” genuine but unfamiliar solutions is made clearly evident in Polya’s 
work (3). It is therefore suggested that, in the proposed teacher aids, the 
P.S.S.C. supply a variety of different step-by-step solutions for the experimental 
and theoretical problems scheduled for presentation to students. The solutions 
of some may then be left out of the text. In the long run, however, the teacher 
must develop sufficient skill in scientific reasoning and in teaching problem 
solving to get away from a prescribed list of problems and solutions. This is a 
real task for teacher training programs in physical science. 

Making learning more and more self-directed is necessary because of two 
problems with which educators have become increasingly concerned. One is 
the impossibility of covering adequately all the topics in physics which make 
important contributions to education, and the other is the difficulty of providing 
sufficient stimulus to students of superior learning capacity. It 1s not enough to 
exhort students to read Scientific American and other sources in order to extend 
their knowledge. A carefully planned training is required to develop the atti- 
tudes and incentives necessary for continued study beyond what is covered in 
class. A set of study materials sufficiently stimulating to arouse interest and 
closely enough related to the materials of the course to be within the students’ 
reach is needed. : : 

The P.S.S.C. has undertaken to provide just such materials in the form of 
supplementary monographs. The way in which these relate to the course may 
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be roughly indicated by the following example. One of the traditional topics 
omitted from the course in order to permit greater depth is the physics of sound. 
Three of the thirty-two monographs planned, however, fill in this gap, dealing 
with the physics of music, underwater acoustics, and ultrasonics. All of these 
topics should prove accessible to a student who has mastered the wave theory of 
light, if he can be encouraged to study these monographs himself. 


PROGRAMMING FOR “PHYSICAL” LEARNING OF PHYSICS 
ÅND ITS INTEGRATION WITH THEORETICAL LEARNING. 


In the preceding discussion I have been concerned with the programming of 
principles of physics and scientific method and of scientific values for most 
effective instruction. There is still another aspect of physics in which traditional 
practices may now be replaced or supplemented by instruction programmed for 
maximum effectiveness of learning. There is a sense in which physics can be 
learned other than by the verbal and mathematical statements of principles. 
For example, a skilled juggler or a craftsman, in learning to manipulate objects 
effectively, must build into his neuro-muscular system analogs of physical prin- 
ciples of some sort. There is no question of the superiority of the formally 
symbolized principles of physics to the nonformalized, neuro-muscular analogs, 
even though we know next to nothing about the latter. But it can be seriously 
questioned whether formal learning of physics can be effectively utilized without 
a considerable amount of “physical” learning well integrated with it. 

The basis for the educational role of physical learning may be summarized by 
Although the mathematics of physics can be mastered 
without developing any skills reflecting good neuro-muscular analogs, the ap- 
plication of physics to either practical or research problems requires the ability 
to make good guesses or hunches, anticipating what can be worked out mathe- 
matically. This ability surely depends upon establishing a relationship between 
formal principles and some sort of neuro-muscular analogs. Furthermore, non- 
formalized learning of physical principles can also be programmed, and the 
extent of this learning can be measured, thus permitting study of the most 
effective relationship between formal and non-formal learning. 


Traditionally, non-formal learning of physical principles has been one of the 
chief justifications of laboratory work, and the P.S.S.C. is undoubtedly on the 
track of its most effective utilization in making laboratory work central and in 
designing it as genuine inquiry. But we are still left in the dark as to how much 
is learned by the manipulation of any given piece of apparatus in any given 
experiment compared with what could be learned if use of the apparatus were 
programmed. That the apparatus of physics courses can be used in the psy- 
chological study of learning and concept formation, has been ably demonstrated 
by Inhelder and Piaget (2). Although they have been principally concerned 
with the construction of models of learned conceptions in the language of 
symbolic logic, their studies reveal very significant interactions between physical, 


manipulative skills and the formal learning of principles. 


several observations. 
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An even more intriguing possibility is the utilization of laboratory apparatus 
as a type of “Skinner box” or teaching machine (4, Ch. V) in order to provide 
reinforcement of the responses of the student in proportion to the closeness with 
which he predicts the behavior of the apparatus. In some cases, the program- 
ming might involve elaborate electronic control systems. In other cases, such as 
in a demonstration of Ohm’s law, conventional or homemade apparatus lends 
itself to tasks in which the reinforcement would follow automatically upon a 
successful manipulation. Thus one could learn to predict ammeter readings 
when resistance is changed in a circuit, and perform other similar tasks by trial- 
and-error methods. It would be most valuable to determine whether it is true 
that the better the student has learned to manipulate electrical circuits, the more 
readily he can learn the formal uses of Ohm’s law. 

In the light of these considerations it is most significant that the first annual 


whether answers to questions on a schedule are right or wrong, are an adapta- 
tion of Professor Skinner’s “boxes” and are of considerable value in learning 
languages and other strictly verbal subject matter. Such verbal or symbolic 
training machines may be of value in a physics course, but machines for the 
learning of physical principles physically would be of considerably greater value, 


ay never have 
gives little clue 
eacher can ut 
orld with which 
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Finally, one person remarked that ş 
realized why, in walking over an arch bridge, it was easiest walkin: 
for there the slope was least. This remark suggests that man) 
inction between their physica 
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and heights in everyday experience to be able readily to grasp the distinction on 
an abstract level. 


Looked at from the point of view of educational research, the P.S.S.C. pro- 
gram offers many problems for further study, but there is no denying that the 
way has been opened to make physics a far more valuable part of the high 
school curriculum. The achievements of this new course should serve to remind 
educators what they are often prone to forget, that in physics, and also in every 
other academic discipline, there lie resources for the solution of educational 
problems which are usually neglected. These include new concepts and tech- 
niques and the flair that many research workers develop for inventing novel 
solutions to problems. Even more important is the fact that some persons on 
the frontiers of research in any field can be found who are sufficiently concerned 
with teaching and learning to attempt to apply the philosophy of their disci- 
plines to problems of teaching. 

What lies in the future is the possibility of utilizing machines and techniques 
that will aid teachers in diagnosing and treating learning difficulties much as 
laboratory analysis and drugs have come to do for physicians in health prob- 
lems. Those who fear a scientific revolution in education as something mon- 
edical profession to observe that it is possible to 


strous need only look to the m 
fession that makes use of technology for greatly 


preserve human values in a pro: 
increased effectiveness. 
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CORRECTION 


Joshua A. Fishman, author of the article “Unsolved Criterion Problems in 
the Selection of College Students” which appeared in the Fall, 1958 issue of 
the Harvard Educational Review, 38 Associate Professor of Human Relations 
and Psychology and Director of Research at the Albert M. Greenfield Center 
for Human Relations, University of Pennsylvania. His title was given incor- 
rectly on page 374 of Volume 28, Number 4. 


Comments on the Program of the Physical Science 
Study Committee 


FLETCHER G. WATSON 


Professor, Harvard Graduate Schoolof Education 


Dr. Fletcher G. Watson, Professor of Education at Harvard University, 
received his A.B. in astronomy from Pomona College in 1933. After 
taking a Ph.D. in the same field from Harvard, Professor Watson served 
as Research Associate and Executive Secretary of the Harvard Observa- 
tory. Professor Watson is well known in the general area of training sci- 
ence teachers and as the author, with Paul F. Brandwein and Paul E. 
Blackwood, of Teaching High School Science: A Book of Methods. 


PAA 


After two years of activity, 1956-58, the efforts of the Physical Science Study 
Committee may be appraised in process. Inevitably my comments reflect my 
personal background of study and research in astronomy, followed by twelve 
years of concern for improving science teaching in pre-collegiate schools, 
Through this experience I have come to know and respect many fine science 
teachers whose day-to-day tasks are more complex than outsiders recognize. To 
date the efforts of the Physical Science Study Committee show many strengths 
and wise decisions, but also weaknesses and potential difficulties, which some- 
times, paradoxically, arise from the actions which also appear as strengths, 

Strengths: Initially the Committee, composed primarily of distinguished 
collegiate and research physicists, considered the purpose of physics in the 
secondary school. To the Committee the basic purpose or “intent,” should be 
to reveal physics as a series of interlocking conceptual schemes employing 
mathematical models which describe many events in the world around us and 
allow predictions in novel circumstances which can be tested by further obserya- 
tion. 

Their criticism of the existing physics courses, as represented by numerous 
similar textbooks,’ was that it was too busy with a variety of topics with the 
result that none were examined in adequate depth. Consequently the student 
learned many “results” but had little opportunity to understand how any of 
them were achieved or how they were interrelated. In addition, most of the 
physics considered was of the “classical variety which did not introduce the 
student to “modern physics” dealing with quanta, waves, and Probability 
functions. Also, this course was heavily loaded with technology or technologi- 
cal applications which absorbed time needed for considerations of physics as a 
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basic science. Similar criticisms had been made many times by teachers* but 
without any significant changes resulting. 

Among the reasons for such lack of change were: lack of analysis and cooper- 
ative planning by the teachers, and uncertainty about the reaction of collegiate 
teachers and admission testers to marked changes. Surely the arguments of the 
Committee and their other actions lead to the conclusion that, although change 
is needed, there is no single organization of the course in physics which is the 
“only right answer”. 

To do more than merely criticize the existing course, the Committee has 
searched for illustrative material that would develop their basic intent and also 
provide an introduction to modern physics. The subject matter chosen is con- 
cerned with wave phenomena, optics, probability, and some basic mechanics. 
The basic concepts of calculus, such as limits and rates of change, are needed in 
this context. To “put meat on the bones” of this analysis, the Committee further 
decided to develop a total packaged course, which has been described in some 
detail in the paper by Dr. Elbert Little. 

The strengths of these accomplishments are many. The existing curriculum 
has been ruthlessly purged. A new orientation has been defined and exhibited. 
A total package of teaching materials is nearing completion. All this has been 
under the sanction of a group of very distinguished physicists, including several 
Nobel Prize winners. Also, numerous other collegiate instructors have, at 
various special meetings, concurred with the intent of the effort and agreed to 
assist by advising nearby teachers and operating special training programs. 
Certainly the strengths are many; where then are the weaknesses? 

Weaknesses: Until children in hundreds of classrooms throughout the nation 
actually use the instructional materials and through them gain the insights and 
emotional rewards intended, all the planning and production is of no avail. But 
the local and important arbiter of what the children study and under what con- 
ditions is the teacher. The big task facing the Committee lies not in physics, 
nor in the design of novel instructional materials; but rather in communicating 
with widely scattered and independent teachers and convincing them that they 
both can and should abandon what they have considered proper and adequate 
instruction and instead utilize novel, if not revolutionary, materials having 
important but subtle intellectual and emotional overtones. To many teachers 
the risks seem large and the rewards mainly more work. 

These teachers generally meet various classes for a total of twenty-five periods 
each week. Very few teach only physics; most teach one or two other subjects 
while some have even more diverse responsibilities. They recognize that the 
time needed for them to comprehend and plan the operation of a completely 
new course in physics is rarely available. While special summer sessions of six 
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weeks duration and through-the-year discussions on the new materials and their 
classroom use will help teachers understand the intent and content of the new 
course, they also need time for Preparation and thoughtful appraisal during 
their school day. 


Certainly the creation of a revolution in any school course is exceedingly 
difficult. Changes must be adopted on their own merits as increasing trials 
prove effective. In the effort to push the P.S.S.C. course, some of the pro- 
nouncements have implied that this was the physics course. Teachers are 
sceptical, for they know that problems of instruction do not have universal and 
unique solutions. Even the possible appropriateness of this course is questioned 
since it was designed by research physicists and collegiate instructors and only 
subsequently were teachers brought in to appraise and cooperate on the trim- 
mings. 

School administrators, as well as teachers, are concerned about the sizable 
costs of books, manuals, equipment, and especially the films that come in this 
packaged course. Outlays that would be very modest in a university physics 
department loom large for a single course among all those provided in a sec- 
ondary school, 

The “study” aspects of the Committee’s work were of short duration. After a 
relatively short period of investigation, they have plunged with self-confidence 
into the production of an elaborate set of materials. At the moment we witness 
a promotional campaign for adoption of what is essentially an untried product 
The first test runs in 1957-58 were in a small number of schools having mostly 
teachers and pupils of above-average capabilities. Half of the text was in diate 
form and few films were available. The well-known “halo” or “honeymoon”? 
effect for a new course taught by especially enthusiastic teachers added vigor 
and excitement to this initial trial. In an effort to expand the use of these an 
terials as rapidly as possible we have during 1958-59 over 12,000 pupils in 
495 classes with 282 teachers in 277 schools. To obtain useful ey ates 
from such a number of schools will be at best difficult. 
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Responsible members of the Committee have said publicly that for the school 
year 1960-61 all materials will be available to anyone who wishes to purchase 
them. This will effectively end the brief period of revision, for once schools 
have invested their monies, they will be loath to acquire newer editions. Also, 
some teachers may, under local pressure to be up-to-date, attempt to use these 
materials without special prior instruction. Almost surely difficulties and dis- 
illusionment would follow. By contrast we notice the seven years of evolutionary 
work by the University of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics whose 


materials were in 1958 being used under close supervision by less than 


45 teachers. 
A Look Ahead: What forecast can be made for the long-term results of the 


s efforts? While any forecasts are uncertain, we can expect to find 
some teachers of special ability and enthusiasm using these materials effectively. 
Probably many others will watch with interest how these classes develop, but 
delay their own commitment. More likely, the desirable basic intent of the new 
program will be accepted by many teachers who will then select and shape their 
own teaching materials toward this end. i ; 

As the first large-scale effort in many years to influence the school curriculum 
in science, with the use of sizable sums of public money, with considerable fan- 
fare and the cooperation of many distinguished people, this Committee’s activi- 
ties are especially important. Should they fail to be reasonably effective or 

i f other efforts would be unlikely. Also, the 


accepted, comparable financing © 
to-be-desired rapprochement of school and college instructors, on a basis of 
mutual respect and cooperation, would be diminished and disastrous acrimony 


might result. Surely we hope not, for science in the schools can be and must be 
improved Probably we shall see a modest acceptance of these materials and 
further evolutionary change, perhaps at a rate less than that desired by the 


Committee. 


Committee’ 


Mathematics and Physics 


Epwarp P. ROSENBAUM 


Scientific American 


Since 1952 Mr. Edward P. Rosenbaum has been a member of the Board 
of Editors of Scientific American. Prior to assuming this post he was a 
teacher of mathematics and physics at the Milford School in Connecticut 
Mr. Rosenbaum, a graduate of Yale University, brings to his present si- 
tion considerable experience as a writer, principally for radio and television 
programs. 


One way of looking at the relation between physics and mathematics 
courses in high schools is to consider the minimum requirements of subject 
matter. How much mathematics must a student know in order to negotiate 
the PSSC course? On the evidence of the first two volumes of the new physics 
text the answer is: not much. 

Indeed, the authors have leaned over backward in an effort to make physics 
accessible to the mathematically unwashed. In discussing the image formed 
by a plane mirror they prove two triangles congruent by folding one over on 
the other. The section on Snell’s law speaks of “what are known as the sines 
of the angles” and goes on to explain that “the sines of all angles have been 
tabulated.” 

What is actually presupposed? An understanding of ratio; some knowledge 
of exponents and radicals, of graphs and interpolation; the ability to solve sim- 
ple algebraic equations; a smattering of geometry including the Pythagorean 
theorem. Logarithms are mentioned in one problem (“if you have studied” 
them). The list may not be exhaustive, but it is representative. And all in 
all it comes to considerably less than the material traditionally covered in the 
first two years of high school math. 

One might conclude, then, that the mathematicians and physicists can afford 
to go pretty much their separate ways in redesigning high school curricula, No 
matter what mathematics course is decided on, it can hardly avoid the essential 
topics. There seems to be plenty of time for all the experimenting anyor 
wants to do. It should be possible to emphasize the deductive structure i 
algebra, to introduce the notion of sets, to teach the theory of probability s 
fact, to modify the approach to high school mathematics in practically an T 
the ways now under consideration and still give the physics student Aan E 
needs. 

I think this is true, but it is only part of the story. Mere acquaintance with 
mathematical subject matter is not enough. One cannot hope to teach ii 
physics, the kind the PSSC is interested in, to a youngster who does not jae 
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5 firm and confident grasp On the underlying mathematical ideas. How many 

high school graduates really know what a ratio is? To how many does the 

hrase, “varies inversely as the square” convey a vivid and immediate mean- 
; ing? How many understand the concept of a function? 

Obviously, the authors of the PSSC texts have asked themselves such ques- 

tions and they have tried to fll in the gaps they anticipate in the students’ 

mathematical backgrounds. Here I wonder how well they will succeed. For 


example, will the chapter on “Functions and Scaling”, well-written as it is, 


2 give a naive student enough of a feel for the ideas of proportions, variables and 


functional relationships? My suspicion is that it will not. The place for him to 


become comfortable with these ideas is in his previous mathematics courses. 


Consider this passage from the discussion of Snell’s law: “One way to look 
for a convenient expression of r and i is to try to extend the constancy of the 
ng simple functions of i and 7 that maintain the constant ratio 


ratio i/r by findi 
at all angles. Following this program we would look for functions which are 


proportional to the angles when they are small and which compensate for the 
rise in i/r when the angles get large. That we shall find such functions 
before we start is not clear. - - > Isn't this rather high-powered stuff for a 
w chapters ago, what a direct proportion is, 


student who has learned, only a fe : i 
and who is just about to find out for the first time that sin A =a/c and that 
‘a there are tables of trigonometric functions? I think it would pass completely 


over his head. i l 
a What is important is not so much a specific bit of knowledge (although a 


previous acquaintance with the trigonometric functions would surely be helpful 

in this case), but the ability to think in mathematical terms. To the average 

student this ability does not come easily or quickly. It comes, if at all, from 

a long practice in manipulation and solving problems. 

Here, it seems to me, i essential connection between high-school mathe- 

matics and physics, and the essential responsibility of the mathematics pro- 
picked up a knack for quantitative reasoning in 


gram. A student who has not P mack | 1 
his mathematics course js not likely to acquire it in physics. And without the 


ly to learn much physics either. 


knack he is not like! 4 
There is no doubt that the traditional mathematics curriculum, in the hands 


of many teachers, has been unsuccessful. Whether the newer approaches, such 
as those of the College Board Commission. or the Illinois group, will prove more 
effective is yet to be seen. It would be interesting to talk to physics teachers 
at schools where these programs have been tried, but I have not done so. Some 
mathematicians have criticized the Ilinois course, and even the commission’s 
proposals, for over-emphasizing abstraction. To a physicist this criticism, if 
justified, might seem even more serious. My own guess, without any evidence, 
is that there is some cause for apprehension. A serious attempt to lay bare the 
axiomatic, deductive structure of mathematics might obscure its usefulness as a 
tool for analyzing physical problems. The two points of view are not incom- 


patible, but they should both be kept firmly in mind in designing a mathematics 
program. 
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The mathematical demands of high school physics are not very great. A cur- 
riculum which failed to include the necessary principles would be an obvious 
failure. But the point is, it seems to me, that the principles should be thoroughly 
learned in the mathematics course. They can then be used, not taught, in 
physics. I assume that the PSSC and the new Committee on School Mathe- 
matics will work together closely enough to insure that the limited require- 
ments of the physics course are in fact covered. 

Finally, I should like to suggest that physics is properly a senior, not a junior 
subject in high school. In general it seems to me to demand more maturity and 
insight than elementary chemistry. And it surely requires more mathematics, 
An average student with a background of three years of math stands to gain 
much more from his physics course than one who has had only two years. In 
the first place he has more experience in mathematical reasoning. Also, under 
a course of study like that proposed by the College Board Commission, he would 
be equipped to deal with physical principles on a more advanced level. To cite 
just a couple of examples, he could use trigonometry in his study of vectors and 
of periodic and wave motions. This would not only provide a deeper under- 
standing of the physics, but would lead to a keener appreciation of the power 
and beauty of mathematics itself. ; 


Some Observations of the Work of the PSSC 


ALEXANDER CALANDRA 


Washington University 


Alexander Calandra is Associate Professor of Physics and Consultant to 
the Graduate Institute of Education at Washington University. He re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in chemistry from Brooklyn College and a Ph.D. in 
statistics and probability from New York University. He is currently 
engaged in experimental work in the organization and development of 
integrated science and mathematics courses at the elementary and high 


school level. 


The work of the Physical Science Study Committee at M.I.T. is such an 
extensive enterprise that an adequate evaluation could easily be the subject of 
a master’s thesis. These few comments are only subjective observations, 
serving as an indication of the kind of impression that the project might be 
making on one section of the educational community. 


Tue SETTING OF THE PROGRAM 


Of the various approaches to the rehabilitation of science education at the 
high school level, the work of the PSSC is certainly one of the most ambitious 
in terms of the scope of its efforts, the size of its financial resources, and the 
caliber of its staff. The enthusiastic and widespread publicity accompanying a 
program of such prestige has been, and will continue to ba at teal serite in 
stimulating improvement in high school science instruction. 


Some Punic RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


The publicity associated with the program has its own dangers since an 
extensive educational program conducted in full view of the public does not 
have the relaxed atmosphere that is most conducive to creative educational 
effort. A still greater difficulty is that most high school teachers have not in the 
past been overly impressed with the pedagogic efforts of the universities, especi- 
ally in the sciences. Some of them may regard efforts of this type as being based 
on the rather gratuitous assumption that university faculties with a history of 
neglect in the training of science teachers would be constructively sensitive to 
their needÌ in the present educational crisis. Without attempting to pass judg- 
ment on this attitude, I would surmise that the work of the PSSC and other 
comparable organizations would be received with much better grace if it were 
accompanied with a larger element of humility. 
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Tur PHILOSOPHY oF THE PRrocRAM — A PROBLEM 


Although one can only have praise for the efforts of the PSSC and the prog- 
ress they have made within the framework of their orientation which is so well 
outlined in the First Annual Report, the fact that the work is not a part of a 
larger plan involving the entire science education curriculum leaves something 
to be desired. On January 2, 1958, in an invited article on the status of science 
education for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat the writer noted: ““The weaknesses 
of our thinking in this area are illustrated by the major effort at curriculum 
reform being undertaken. The Physical Science Study Committee at M.LT. 
operating with very substantial grants from the National Science Foundation 
and a number of other foundations is preparing a one-year course in physics for 
the high school senior. Although this is unquestionably a very worthy effort, 
what is needed even more is a strong, positive, and realistic program of educa- 
tional reform in science at a number of levels. If a student is made to wait until 
his junior or senior high school year before meeting some really substantial 
work in science, he will have developed such poor study habits and weak back- 
ground that he will, as now, avoid this type of work almost completely. It is 
extremely unfortunate that there is no group seriously working on the overall 
pattern of science education. Isolated attempts to remedy one part of the science 
education pattern without relation to the other parts are apt to lead to some 
convulsive and abortive efforts which will hardly help to revive a system that is 
pretty close to a state of complete collapse.” 

If the above prognosis is correct, the major long range value of the program, 
unless strongly reoriented, will not be that of establishing an improved single 
high school course in physics but in the stimulation of the rethinking of some 
aspects of physics instruction. 

Another general criticism of the program is that it tends to stabilize the 
present sequence of science courses in high school, which usually start with 
General Science in the ninth grade, Biology in the tenth, Chemistry in the 
eleventh and Physics in the twelfth. This sequence is the order of increasing 
difficulty as these subjects are now taught. It would appear sounder to present 
the science courses in order of dependence; thus since biology depends to a 
substantial extent on chemistry, and chemistry on physics, it would appear de- 
sirable to teach physics first, chemistry second, and biology last rather than the 
present order. Such a sequence is actually being tried in a midwest high school 
and seems to be doing fairly well. 


Tue TEXTBOOKS 


The decision to go ahead with the publication of this physics text was, ac- 
cording to the First Annual Report, made on the basis of the evaluation of 
present texts which are described in terms that can be summarized by saying 
that they are antiquarian in perspective, technological in emphasis, overly 
inclusive in content, and confused in structure. The physical appearance of the 
preliminary edition is exceptional and well reflects the extensive efforts involved 
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in the undertaking. The selection of course materials is very sound, assuming 
one accepts the premise that the study of the most significant aspects of physics 
in our present educational system should be delayed until the junior or senior 
year of high school. Another commendable feature of the textbook enterprise is 
the fresh, spontaneous, live quality of writing. On the negative side it should be 
noted that the first volume, although having the admirable qualities listed above, 
is confusing in a number of ways. The laboring of scientific methodology in 
the first volume is somewhat wearying. I think that in a subject matter course, 
the appreciation of the scientific enterprise is, for the most part, best obtained 
as a by-product of good systematic instruction in the fundamentals of the sub- 
ject rather than by extensive discussion of methodology. The inclusion of a sub- 
stantial amount of chemistry in the introduction to this physics text does not 
seem to be one of the more desirable features, in fact, although this may have 
been done to create a feeling for “the unity of science”, as presented, it seems to 
have had the reverse effect. The overall impression that the first volume gives 
is that of a very colorful, but a rather shaky, pedagogical venture. I think that 
the committee showed good judgment in undertaking an immediate revision. 

Volume II of the series is a great improvement over Volume I, It is systemat- 
ic and substantial while still retaining the live quality of Volume I. The major 
criticism of Volume II goes back to the plan of the course as a one year effort, 
for much in this volume can be easily and profitably explored at lower grade 
levels; this is especially true of geometric optics which is, for the most part, an 
exercise in very elementary algebra and geometry. From the above considera- 
tions the writer surmises that in the long run much of the material in the first 
volume will be omitted and much of that in the second will eventually be 


taught in the lower high school grades. 
LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 


The laboratory experiments may well be the most effective aspect of the 
work of the PSSC at this point, and continued efforts along these lines might 
make a major contribution to the teaching of physics. ‘The emphasis on in- 
expensive equipment is, of course, very admirable, even if not actually as new 
as claimed. Although such emphasis is most desirable, it should not be permit- 
ted to obscure the fact that much scientific work does require sophisticated 
equipment. i 

The technical quality of the production of the laboratory manuals is high, 
the art work and printing are superb. A minor improvement might be effected 
if the first volume included full references rather than bibliography. The refer- 
ences could indicate the sources of the experiments where the experiments are 
adaptations, and sources of more sophisticated or different approaches where 
they exist in the literature. One such reference that comes to mind is that 
relating to the ripple tank demonstration which was used in England as part of 
the famous Faraday memorial lectures that were given at Christmas time to 
school children. The use of such references could aid in giving the manual the 
scholarly tone that is associated with scientific work. 
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Tue Moves 


The movie project is at such an early stage that although the products so 
far look promising, they are understandably somewhat uneven in quality. The 
movie dealing with the pressure of light impressed the writer as having some of 
the same kind of inspirational quality that Professor Teller has been able to put 
into some of his recent kinescopes on scientific topics. Many of the other movies 
also had a refreshing approach that should go a long way in obtaining a measure 
of general acceptance. The level of sophistication of others seemed to be con- 
siderably below what might be reasonably expected at the twelfth grade level, 


and it may well be that they will eventually find their most extensive use at other 
grade levels. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


The activities of various national groups such as the PSSC are part of a 
number of developments that hold promise for improved instruction in science 
and mathematics. Until the work of these groups has been extensively tried in 
practice, however, the elementary and high schools will be constantly bewil- 
dered, in their attempts to find the best solution to their problems. Actual class- 
room reports are needed, and these take time. 

In view of the situation, the procedure of the Harvard Educational Review 
in looking for independent evaluations is an admirable one, and could probably 
be expanded to advantage. Evaluation on a national scale is desperately needed 
in order to enable both the foundations that support the projects, and the school 
systems that use them, to make the most judicious use of their resources. 

Even with such evaluations, the educational community is still without 
effective overall guidance in science. Although the PSSC does not claim to 
perform the whole job which needs to be done, one conclusion may well be that 
even single course revisions are insidious in creating the illusion that they rep- 
resent an adequate solution to the rehabilitation of science education in this 
country. One of the most pathetic sights on the current educational horizon is 
the myriads of local school committees, whose members have little or no scien- 
tific training, trying to produce a modern science curriculum. The result is a 
multiplicity of confused syllabi combining the less attractive aspects of pre- 
scribed pedagogy courses, with the more irrelevant features of the folklore of 
scientific pedagogy. The answer to this problem would seem to be the produc- 
tion of a vertically developing sequence of courses starting at the kindergarten 
and going to the graduate university level. This type of complete curriculum 
could be best developed by a comparatively small number of hardheaded but 
imaginatiye educators and scientists; this together with a realistic training 
program for science teachers would now appear to be essential to our national 
existence. The writer hopes that such a development is closer than the present 
kinds of thinking suggest, for the time is now very late. 
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Implications of the PSSC for Technical Institutes 


H. Russett Beatry j| 


President, Wentworth Institute NC 


H. Russell Beatty is the President of Wentworth Institute in Boston, 
Massachusetts. He received a B.S. in Mechanical Engineering from the 
University of Maine and an M.Ad.E. in Administrative Engineering from 


New York University. He held a number of academic posts at Pratt Insti- 
tute and was at one time the Production Superintendent of the Holtzer- 
Cabot Company. In collaboration with L. P. Alford, he wrote Principles 
of Industrial Management which was published by the Ronald Press. 


We at Wentworth Institute have followed with great interest the work of the 
Physical Science Study Committee in the development of a new secondary 
school course in Physics. This project is an important first step in the improve- 
ment of physical science education in America, and the vast amount of study 
and effort that is being expended will, we are sure, produce beneficial results, 
not only in the physical sciences, but throughout both secondary and higher 
education. ’ : 3 

This program aims at developing clear concepts of physical science funda- 
mentals, as well as a logical order of presentation of subject matter. While 
certain important subject matter topics previously treated in secondary school 
physics have been deleted, it is more important to establish clear concepts of a 
limited number of essential fundamentals rather than hazy concepts of many 
fundamentals. Real progress along this line has been made with the publication 
of Parts I and II of the Textbook. _ . 

The laboratory methods of instruction which have been developed by the 
Physical Science Study Committee to date enable the students to build their 
own experiments inexpensively; this notion is, in our opinion, sound. Many 
students learn physical science concepts best through experimental procedures 
rather than textbook descriptions. Since students who are generally attracted 
to Wentworth Institute are among those who learn best “by doing” rather than 
by the written or spoken word alone, we appreciate the value of concrete ex- 
perimental procedures to assist in clarifying abstract concepts. , i 

The film library now in preparation should also be helpful in clarifying ab- 
stract concepts. The monographs will enable students in whom a desire for 
additional knowledge of the subject has been stimulated by classroom and 
laboratory experiences, to pursue their studies and experimentation independ- 
ently to the limit of their capacity. This is good teaching, since it takes individu- 
al differences into account and provides for them. 

What is the implication of such high school science preparation for students 
seeking an education in technical institutes such as Wentworth Institute? They 
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offer two-year programs to prepare high school graduates with adequate mathe- 
matical and physical science backgrounds for semi-professional careers as 
engineering or industrial technicians. The student who wishes to attend a 
technical institute pursues the same academic preparation in the secondary 
school as those who aspire to careers in engineering or the physical sciences. 
However, technical institutes will admit students who are academically less 
gifted in mathematics and the physical sciences than will colleges of engineering 
or science. The college preparatory student with a “C” record can be successful, 
providing he is able to grasp physical science and technical concepts through 
concrete applications, that is, providing he is a student with the practical mind 
rather than an abstract thinker. 

Wentworth Institute, specifically, offers two kinds of programs: one is de- 
signed to prepare young men for careers as engineering technicians, leading to 
an Associate in Engineering degree; the other is designed to prepare young men 
for careers as industrial technicians, leading to a Certificate of Graduation. We 
require a college preparatory course in physics for admission to the first pro- 
gram; although we will admit a strong mathematics student with chemistry as 
a substitute, we prefer physics, We also prefer that students seeking admission 
to one of our four industrial technician courses have a secondary school physics 
course prior to admissions to meet their science requirement. Students who 
complete the Physical Science Study Committee’s secondary school course in 
physics will certainly be as acceptable to Wentworth Institute, during the period 
in which this project is being developed, as those who come from high schools 
where the conventional physics course is being taught. We are hopeful that 
with time the improved concepts developed in the minds of the students by the 
new program will enable these students to adapt themselves more readily to our 
Physics and Engineering Science instruction. We have not had the 
opportunity to evaluate the new program by actual experience with students of 
it, but we look forward to such evaluation when it does become possible, 

Wentworth Institute redesigned its own physics course offerings in the spring 
of 1955 in order to teach sound, heat, and light prior to Newtonian mechanics 
because of the more logical approach, and also the less intensive mathematics 
requirement of this arrangement during the first semester. The fact that the 
Physical Science Study Committee reached this same conclusion independently 
pleased us very much. Students who take the new physical science program in 
high school should find it easier to make the transition from secondary school to 
the Wentworth Institute college level physics programs than students from 
conventional high school physics courses. 

Without doubt, we shall need to make changes in our Program to relate it 
more closely to the new high school program, assuming it is widely adopted 
During the transition period, when we shall be receiving students from both 
kinds of high school programs, we shall gradually change our subject matt r 
and methods of presentation to build on the new foundation, We shall need k 
make changes also in experimental procedures in order to develop an even 3 
fundamentally sound approach to the teaching of Physics. With our Poan 
already somewhat correlated with the new secondary school Physical tind 
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approach, we hope we will be able to do a competent educational job in the 
physical and engineering sciences, should the majority of high school students 
admitted to Wentworth in the future have the new physical science back- 
ground. We shall need guidance and help from the Physical Science Study 
Committee in making this transition, and it is our hope that the work of this 
Committee will be extended into the area of higher education sufficiently to 
assure maximum benefits from the new developments in the secondary school 
field. 


The Physics Course of the Physical Science Study 
Committee — A View from the Classroom 


Leo. E. KLOPFER 


RHAM High School 


This author is a science teacher and Chairman of the Science Depart- 
ment at RHAM High School, Hebron, Connecticut. He received his A.B. 
from Cornell and an A.M.T. in science teaching from Harvard. He has 
been a contributor to The Science Teacher and Isis, and is the author of a 
series of History of Science Cases for High Schools. Mr. Klopfer’s article 
is based upon his own personal experience in teaching the PSSC course. 


Many of the nearly three hundred teachers who committed themselves to 
teaching the physics course of the Physical Science Study Committee during 
the present school year of its first large-scale trial did so largely because they 
were in sympathy with the aims of the new program. In the “General Report 
of the Physical Science Study Committee, March 25, 1957”, the Committee’s 
point of view which enlisted our support is exemplified in these stated aims: 

“(1) to plan a course of study in which the major developments of 
physics, up to the present time, are presented as a logical and in- 
tegrated whole; 

“(2) to present physics as an intellectual and cultural pursuit which 
is part of present-day human activity and achievement; 

“(3) to assist existing physics teachers, by means of various teaching 
aids, to carry out the proposed program.” ‘ 

It is pertinent to inquire at this time, when the PSSC physics course is in its 
third month of being taught to some 12,500 students in approximately five 
hundred classes throughout the country, to what extent the aims of the Commit- 
tee are being achieved by the course as it now stands. Thus, this report will 
examine how well each of the above aims is being realized in a few of the classes 
where the course is taught. In considering the remarks which foll h 
should bear in mind that, while m f the poi i stake wea 

> ost of the points raised have been discussed 


with several of my colleagues who are also teaching th 
; e PSS i 
the view presented comes chiefly from one inst > ean aed a 


I ructor t i ics i 
rather typical, average-size public school. E p 


I. 


As an indication of the present status of the course 
ate : ; » We may profitab i 
by examining how this year’s teachers of the course are dine aaa a ae 
in carrying out the program. This assistance falls into three categories: sew 
tion, supplying of teaching materials, and the Teacher’s Guide. 
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1.) As regards orientation, virtually every teacher giving the course this year 
attended a six-week institute during the past summer or received an equivalent 
introduction to the PSSC course. At the University of Connecticut, where I 
attended the summer institute, the presentation included a rather thorough 
lecture course in Modern Physics, and a laboratory, lecture, and discussion 
course in the methods and materials of the PSSC high school physics course. 
Unfortunately, although a very fair presentation was made of the PSSC course 
materials which were then available, undue emphasis was placed on the Mod- 
ern Physics course. Institute participants gained familiarity with a great many 
of the techniques and experiments in the PSSC course and, although largely by 
implication, they came into contact with the immediate objectives which it 
seeks to achieve. These include the understanding by the student of the nature, 
function, and limitations of physical laws, an appreciation of the use of models 
in science, and a recognition of the unity of the physical sciences. The principal 
shortcoming of the instruction at the summer institute was the failure to high- 
light explicitly these and similar objectives of the PSSC course, resulting in an 
incomplete orientation of the participating teachers. 

2.) A remarkable production and distribution system is maintained by 
PSSC to assure that teachers in the trial group receive the necessary teaching 
materials as quickly as possible. The necessity for revisions and various technical 
delays have made it impossible for most materials to be ready at the begin- 
ning of the academic year 1958-59, as once planned, so that now there is an 
almost ceaseless flow of textbook volumes, laboratory guides, laboratory supplies, 
films, and tests to the schools. The projected series of supplementary mono- 
graphs will not be available this year, but a wealth of other printed material 
and supplies is reaching the teachers in the trial group. It is doubtful that such 
a volume of teaching aids has ever been offered to science teachers before, but 
it is a sizeable task for the teacher to keep tabs on it all and to fit the pieces 
together. The various teaching tools sometimes arrive quite disarrayed, so that 
the teacher must arrange them in a satisfactory manner for teaching purposes. 
Such time-consuming, non-teaching activity might have been reduced to a 
large degree, if PSSC could have proceeded more slowly toward the present 
large-scale trial of the course. 

3.) The third means of assisting the teachers of the PSSC course is the 
Teacher’s Guide. This massive work, being prepared in mimeographed form 
by a group at the University of Illinois, contains comments, teaching sugges- 
tions, and supplementary information for every chapter and section of the 
textbook, as well as the solutions to all problems. Of necessity, as the textbook is 
being revised, parts of the Teacher’s Guide have to be revised correspondingly, 
with the result that sections of the Teacher’s Guide drift piecemeal to the 
teachers in the schools. Teacher’s Guide materials for volumes 3 and 4 are 
expected to be available after January 1959, whereas the Teacher’s Guide ma- 
terials for volumes 1 and 2 are already completed and nearly fully distributed. 
The material in the parts of the Teacher's Guide which have been distributed is 
thoroughly detailed, frequently quite thoughtful, and always extremely helpful 
to the teacher. Though a preliminary effort, its format and completeness ap- 
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proach perfection to a high degree. Perhaps the only serious lack in the Teach- 
er’s Guide material for volume 1 and 2 is its failure to stress frequently enough 
the major objectives of the course and to point out how a particular topic or 
chapter is directed toward one or several of these objectives. We may hope that 


this failing will be corrected when the Teacher’s Guide materials are revised 
and recast at the close of this trial year. 


II. 


The foregoing resumé of the assistance bein 
teachers in the trial group makes it readil 
course is at present in a state of 
direction of presenting physics 


g channeled continually to the 
y apparent that the PSSC physics 
rapid evolution. Is the course evolving in the 
as an intellectual and cultural pursuit, as is 
suggested in the Committee’s point of view? The textbook, the keystone of the 
course, should indicate the answer to this question. 

Since its organization and content was dictated by the basic Philosophy of the 
Committee, the text inevitably seeks to highlight the intellectual and cultural 
aspects of physics. Indeed, in volumes 1 and 2, attention is devoted, both 
explicitly and implicitly, to these matters, but a great deal of space is also given 
to the details of the physical arguments. These arguments are often fascinating 
in themselves, and it is certainly desirable to have them; but high school students 
reading the text frequently become enmeshed in the details and must be guided 
through them to understand science in a larger perspective. It would seem to 
be a help to the young people using the text if the intellectual and cultural 
values of physics could be more prominently displayed, so that they would not 
be so likely to be missed. One hopes this will be done as the textbook evolves, 

Thus far, the most successful feature of the course is the laboratory work, 
Most of the experiments which the students have carried out have been 
absorbing and meaningful to them. The experiments present genuine problems 
for solution in the laboratory and the students are excited about solving them, 
In my class, the laboratory periods have been the high points of the course and 
the greatest learning has occurred then. 


The schedules of the film series and the monograph series, the Temaining 
features of the projected PSSC course, lag so far behind th 
possible to assess their co, 


provements throughout the cou: 
aims. 


The Physical Science Study — Will lt Succeed? 


FRrepErIck L. Ferris, Jr. 


Educational Testing Service 


Mr. Ferris has been with the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, 
New Jersey since 1953 and is currently serving as Associate Director of the 
Test Development Division. During the summer of 1957 Mr. Ferris was 


on leave of absence from E.T.S. while he worked full time for the Physical 
Science Study Committee. Mr. Ferris graduated from Princeton University 
in 1947 and, following four years in the Navy, taught science at the Law- 
renceville School. 


The Physical Science Study Committee course in high school physics looks 
as though it would go a long way in solving a serious national problem, but it 
poses some bothersome problems in evaluation. _The forward-looking schools 
that are interested in the program want to see specific and tangible evidence that 
the new course is indeed teachable at the high school level, that students can 
profit from it — in short, that the objectives set for it can be accomplished. 
Foreseeing the need for such evidence, the Physical Science Study Committee 
built a systematic program of testing and evaluation into the development of 
the course itself. > . 

The Committee’s hope was to produce a sizable portion of the new course 
for a preliminary tryout in a selected group of schools during the academic 
year 1957-58. This initial tryout was not to be considered an attempt to evalu- 
ate the program. Rather, it was to be a part of the continuing development of 
course materials themselves, so that the rough spots could be smoothed out and 
a sound revision of the course could be given and evaluated on a much larger 


scale during 1958-59. 


Tue INITIAL EXPERIMENT 


Eight secondary schools were selected for the initial experiment with the new 
course materials during 1957-58. These schools were in no sense picked to be 
representative of the academic spectrum for which the course was designed. In 
cach case the prime consideration was always the interest and competence of 
the teacher. To ensure good feedback to the Physical Science Study Committee 
the teachers in the initial tryout had to be thoroughly familiar with the aims, 
objectives, and content of the new course. Therefore the selection was limited 
to those teachers who had spent the summer at MIT working up the course 
materials. 

Since the participating teachers were to meet weekly with the textbook au- 
thors, geographic proximity to three regional university centers was also a 
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factor in the final selection. The eight schools chosen for the experiment were: 
Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Bronx High School of Science, New York City 
The George School, Newtown, Pennsylvania 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 
Taunton High School, Taunton, Massachusetts 
University High School, Urbana, Illinois 
In spite of all difficulties, the bulk of 
trial run during 1957-58. A con 
the Committee fully apprised of 


the course materials received a thorough 
tinuous flow of reports from the teachers kept 
classroom developments. 


PSSC Trstinc PROGRAM 


Certainly any teacher consid 
want to know, among other thi 


1) Is this course realistic a ge high school physics 
student, or is it the product of a group of starry-eyed idealists? 


2) Is the new approach of the PSSC really any better than that which has 
been used for the past half century? 
To get believable answers to these 


ering use of the new course in the future would 
ngs, the answers to two critical questions: 


nd practical for the avera 


, questions, something more than the opin- 
lons of enthusiasts was required. Hence the need for tests designed to get an 


objective and unbiased answer to the first question above. Any answer to the 
second question, however, would have to await stabilization of the new program 
and was therefore left for the future. 


Two kinds of measures were re 


practical the new course was for t 
tude test to see how close ts“ 


of ways expected of him. 
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RESULTS oF THE Tryout YEAR 


The first year’s experience with the new course was highly gratifying. Stu- 
dent reaction throughout the year was one of enthusiasm. The teachers’ main 
complaint seemed to be that of constantly having to keep class discussion within 
bounds for the sake of continuity. By the end of the year two simple facts tended 
to confirm the flow of optimistic reports: 

1) Not a single PSSC student requested transfer from the new course to 
other sections in which the conventional approach was taught, whereas 
the opposite was frequently true. 

2) The eight teachers were unanimous in declaring that they would never 
want to return to the conventional course most of them had taught for 
years. 

As expected, the aptitude testing revealed that, on the average, the initial 
group of students was certainly the “upper crust of the ability range for which 
the new course was designed. The mean composite verbal and quantitative 
Score was approximately at the 95th percentile of the national norms group. 
However, the range of scores extended well below the 75th percentile, the latter 
being the approximate lower limit for which the course was designed. Particular 
attention was therefore paid to the progress of the lower aptitude students 
throughout the year. : 

Of special significance was the student performance on the achievement 
tests. Prior to administration of any of the latter, fears had been expressed by 
many of the textbook authors (fears also shared by those constructing the tests) 
that, although apparently measuring progress toward the course objectives, the 
level of difficulty of these tests would be far beyond the capabilities of even this 
select group of students. The fears were unfounded. Successive score distribu- 
tions and statistical summaries throughout the year showed that these tests were 
just right for the students tested. So far, the experiment was a success. A little 
extrapolation from the test data suggested, furthermore, that the course stood a 
good chance of being highly effective for a group of more typical high school 
physics students. 

As with any new venture of this kind, there were naturally parts of the course 
in obvious need of revision. Work started forthwith on this task With a view to 
improved versions for 1958-59. There was often strong disagreement as to what 
should be changed or omitted and what should not. Furthermore, due allow- 
ance had to be made for the extraordinary enthusiasm and motivation of the 
teachers who were working with equally enthusiastic and motivated students, 
Certainly these students relished being “guinea pigs” in a year when the co- 
incidental launching of Sputniks focused national attention on “doing some- 
thing about high school physics.” 

Despite all of these tempering factors, however, even the most conservative 
member of the project agreed that the evidence pointed overwhelmingly to one 
simple conclusion : the course objectives are readily attainable at the high school 
level, given highly competent teachers and a group of able students. 

Two big questions remain unanswered, however: 
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1) Can the average secondary school physics teacher, without unreasonable 
effort, become sufficiently familiar with the course content to handle it 
effectively? 

2) Will the course communicate to the total range of students who typically 

enroll in high school physics? 

The academic year 1958-59 should provide the answers to these questions. 


PROBLEM OF TEACHER FAMILIARIZATION 


Crucial to the success of the Physical Science Study is an adequate program 
designed to familiarize interested secondary school teachers with the content and 
philosophy of the new approach. To this end, special Summer Institutes spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation were held during July and August of 
1958 at Bowdoin College, the University of Connecticut, the University of Min- 
nesota, Reed College, and the Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Studies. 

Some three hundred secondary school teachers selected from a large applicant 
group spent up to eight weeks of intensive study learning the whys and where- 
fores of the new curriculum under the tutelage of representatives of the PSSC 
and the faculties of the respective colleges. A large majority of the three hun- 
dred teachers are at present conducting the new course. 

Special In-Service Institutes and Academic Year Institutes are currently 
underway at various colleges and universities throughout the country with a 
view to an even more widespread use of the PSSC curriculum in 1959-60. 

These various institutes appear to provide an effective means of conveying the 
objectives of the course to the group of teachers now in the field. The PSSC is 
now also exploring ways of getting the philosophy and subject matter across to 
the potential teacher of high school physics prior to the completion of his 
undergraduate training. 


1958-59 — A YEAR OF INTERNAL EVALUATION 

Some 286 secondary schools are now in the midst of teaching the PSSC 
course to a group of students totaling nearly 13,000. Virtually all the teachers 
conducting the course underwent one or another familiarization program of the 
sort described above. 

The Physical Science Study Committee considers this the real “test year” for 
the course. To this end every effort is being made to obtain evidence both 
statistical and subjective as to the effectiveness of the new program. The way 
has been paved for close coordination between teachers in the field and repre- 
sentatives of the PSSC staff. The concern this year is with a self-appraisal 
rather than with any attempt to measure comparative effectiveness, 

Seldom in the past, for a project of this nature, has the groundwork for so 
extensive and systematic a program of evaluation been laid so long in advance. 
A full-scale testing program will yield a series of at least thirteen statistical 
reports based on a battery of one aptitude and twelve achievements tests. With 
the number of students involved this year, it will be possible not only to draw 
conclusions of statistical significance relevant to the group as a whole, but also 
to obtain meaningful data on the effectiveness of the course at various aptitude 
levels. 
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A Commentary 
by 
E. P. Lire 


The foregoing articles in this issue of the REVIEW were written in the fall 
of last year, when the PSSC course was just starting its second test year. Much 
progress has been made since then and my comments, written in February of 
1959, can reflect some of the newer developments. Volume III of the text is 
now in use in the schools, further developments of laboratory apparatus and 
films have been made, and extensive feedback data from teachers have been 
accumulated. Even Volume IV is now well defined and in the late stages of 
final revision for printing. Laboratory guides and teacher’s guides have been 
used and evaluated. But the creative work will continue as a major problem 
for many months. 

An understanding of the ideas and concepts developed in Volume IV is a 
major objective of the course, yet in many ways this is the most difficult volume 
to prepare. The material has never before been written in this form for a high 
school course and only parts of the presentation were taught to students last 
year. The outline of Volume IV is generally known and the major concepts 
were presented to teachers in Summer Institutes in 1958. But the unusual 
material, the lack of previous experience in teaching it, and the lack of time 
for teachers to become thoroughly familiar with the concepts and experiments 
suggest that significant changes may yet have to be made. This is one of the 
reasons for the Committee’s plan to continue the test program with preliminary 
course materials through the school year 1959-60. 

This year has been a major challenge to teachers and schools who are using 
the course. The changes implicit in the PSSC program appear too abrupt to 
many physics teachers. The risks loom large and in many situations the work 
load appears impractical. However, the teachers who used the course last year 
report that this second year is much easier. ‘They know the material better and 
can handle the multitude of student questions more easily. They know from 
experience where to slow down, for thorough understanding, and where they 
can pace the course more rapidly because the students follow the material 
readily. They are still learning how best to handle the laboratory exercises; 
the value of the teaching films will not be understood until many more of them 
have been used by many different teachers. But with all this compromise, teach- 
ers all over the country continue to be enthusiastic. — 

The Committee hopes for a significant increase in the number of schools 
using the course in the academic year 1959-60. Classroom experience under a 
variety of conditions will continue to be essential to the success of the program. 
However, there is no reason why a school which cannot afford to invest in 
temporary materials, or a teacher who is faced with a demanding schedule 
should not wait until the fall of 1960 before trying out the PSSC course. 

It has often been suggested that the effort devoted to revising a one-year 
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course in high-school physics could be better spent on a more comprehensive 
program. Such a program might include the entire science curriculum of the 
elementary and secondary schools, including introductory college courses. It 
might lead directly to a unification of present offerings in chemistry and physics. 
Several studies of this scope are underway by various other groups, and a con- 
sistent, interrelated approach at all levels is certainly desirable. However, after 
facing the problems of revising a single course, I must admit that the task of 
doing everything at once appears formidable if not impossible. 

The Committee’s early decision to restrict its efforts to a one-year course 
was perhaps arbitrary. To quote from the first Annual Report, “One matter 
that was compromised rather than resolved concerned the scope of the new 
course. Many members pointed out that the interrelationship between physics 
and chemistry made it inadvisable to erect an arbitrary division between them. 
It was generally agreed that this was indeed the case, but it was further agreed 
that an adequate course combining both subjects would require at least two 
years with consequent complications in attempting to fit it into the existing 
academic structure. In the end, it was decided that the long-term purpose of 
the Committee might well be the preparation and encouragement of such a 
course, but that as a practical matter the Committee would be well advised to 
restrict its efforts to a one-year physics course. As will be seen however, the 
Committee has resisted any arbitrary position and a certain amount of chemis- 
try has been included in the syllabus”. 

In the last analysis it may appear that the high school physics course was a 
sensible if not the only place to start. We hope that the PSSC program with 
its strengths and weaknesses can serve as a guide for further development on 
other academic levels and in other subjects. 

Although it may not always be obvious from their enthusiasm for the project 
at hand, the members of the Physical Science Study Committee have never felt 
that their’s was the only approach to the presentation of physics in high schools. 
There is certainly no single approach or ideal selection of subject matter. Yet, 
with certain revisions now apparent and others in the offing, the approach of 
the Committee appears workable. 

The group of professional physicists who first met in 1955 and formed the 
nucleus of the project were keenly aware of the inadequacies of science instruc- 
tion on the secondary school level. In their university and college teaching as- 
signments, they had long been dissatisfied with the high school background of 
their students. But even in the earliest planning stages, it was clear that the 
job could be done only through a close-working relationship between profession- 
al scientists, high school teachers, and technical specialists. The original PSSC 
Steering Committee included Paul Brandwein, Director for Education of the 
Conservation Foundation, Robert H. Carleton, Executive Secretary, National 
Science Teachers Association, and Henry Chauncey, President of Educational 
Testing Service, as well as physicists such as J. R. Zacharias, F. L. Friedman, 
and W. C. Michels. The earliest definitive work of the Committee on textbook 
manuscripts and laboratory experiments was performed by university physicists 
and high school teachers. Writing assignments were made to physicist-teacher 
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teams such as Professor Walter Michels of Bryn Mawr University and Charles 
C. Smith of Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania, who worked together 
preparing the first drafts of Volume II. This kind of co-operation has con- 
tinued and at the present time high school teachers Thomas J. Dillon of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, Judson Cross of Phillips Exeter, Malcolm Smith of the 
Putney School, Vermont, form the nucleus of the editorial staff under the di- 
rection of Dr. Friedman. During the summers of 1957 and 1958, a total of 
forty high school teachers joined the Committee to work on films, laboratory 
guides, experiments, and other aspects of the program. 

It was clear at an early stage that large-scale tests in high school classrooms 
would be necessary before the program could be said to meet the needs of 
secondary schools. May I quote from my article written in the summer of 
1957 and carried in the Science Teacher Volume XXIV, No. 7, Novem- 
ber 1957? 

“Tf it [the PSSC program] is to be successful, it will require most of all the 
hool science teacher. He and his students are the 
customers for this product. The teacher must try it out, measure carefully its 
triumphs and its failures, and keep a constant feedback flowing to the physicists, 
the educators, the editors, the film producers, the designers of apparatus, and 
all those who are seeking to put the course together. It will succeed in the 
schoolroom, and in the schoolroom alone; its form must in the end be deter- 
mined by the schoolroom. i . 

Those of us who are directly associated with the work entertain no doubt 
that it is an effort worth more labor and more devotion than anything else we 
do. Every teacher of science by the nature of his profession may feel himself 
equally associated with the task. Carrying it to a successful conclusion, we will 
all of us enrich not only our own lives, but the lives of millions of young men 
and young women in the generations that will follow us, and carry on our 
work.” 

Perhaps the enthusiasm of such statements has obscured the open-ended work 
and co-operative effort between university and high school people which is so 
apparent to those of us who have been directly associated with the program. 
In fact, not the least of the lessons learned from this activity is the absolute 
necessity of such co-operation in any curriculum project on the secondary 


school level. 
This enthusiasm, stemming from th 


co-operation of the high sc 


e Committee and quickly echoed by other 
educators, educational writers, and finally by the general press, has given the 
appearance of a well-organized promotional scheme to sell the PSSC course. 
On the contrary, our task has been one of holding back rather than pressing 
forward. The articles, newspaper stories, and public addresses concerning the 
PSSC program have occurred invariably at the request of editors, writers and 
organizations outside the Committee. If our work has been in the public eye, 
we can only be grateful, but it has brought problems. As one of the reviewers 
stated, “The publicity associated with the program has its own dangers, since 
an extensive educational program conducted m full view of the public does not 
have the relaxed atmosphere that is most conducive to creative educational 
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effort”. Perhaps without the pressure of this publicity, we would not have 

moved quite so fast in introducing the preliminary materials into a large num- 

ber of high schools. However, some such trial was necessary at an early point 

for feedback purposes. 
Except for the completion of Volume 4 materials, the greatest task now 

facing the Committee is the screening and incorporation of the suggestions made 

by the Test Group of 270 teachers. We are only beginning this project and 

look forward to the time when we can pass the results on to the secondary 

school community. 


1 Callandra, Alexander, “Some Observations of the Work of the PSSC,” 7 > 
tional Review, (this issue) . SO HORE Elin 
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Implications for the Classroom of B.F. Skinner's 
Analysis of Behavior' re 


Wers HIvELy 


Harvard University 


In this article, Mr. Hively suggests ways in which B. F. Skinner's func- 
tional analysis of behavior may increase the efficiency and scope of educa- 
tion. One product of Skinnerian analysis is the teaching machine. This 
device proves to be surprisingly effective in teaching children and adults 
by its carefully arranged sequence of stimuli and its automatically re- 
inforced responses to each stimulus. The use of the machine may eliminate 
some of the undesirable aspects of present classroom learning and free the 


teacher to work toward goals that are best achieved through personal, hu- 
man interchange between teachers and students. 
Wells Hively II is a graduate of Harvard College. He earned his A.M.T. 


degree at the Harvard Graduate School of Education and subsequently 
was a teacher in the San Diego, California, Public Schools. Mr. Hively is 
now a research assistant in the Harvard Department of Psychology where 
he is helping to develop the teaching machine. 


Education is concerned with changing the behavior of students. Knowledge 
about behavior, then, should be useful to the educator. This article concerns 
elevance of knowledge derived from psychological re- 


the increasingly clear r ee GEIL 
e he work of B. F. Skinner’ to understanding and im- 


search associated with t 


provement of the teaching process. eae 
The existence of any scientific psychology has general implications for educa- 


tion which should be mentioned before going on to the particular implications 
of Skinner’s work. A few general remarks may also clarify the point of view 
that underlies the type of analysis which will be presented here. 

Any scientist must begin by assuming that his subject matter behaves in an 
orderly way. His task is to find the order which he assumes to exist. His suc- 
cess in finding it is measured in terms of his ability to predict and control the 
action of the system with which he 1s working. His unambiguous description of 
the orderliness which he has demonstrated is scientific knowledge. 

A science of psychology, then, must begin a the assumption that men are 
predictable, proceed by predicting and controlling man’s behavior, and express 
orderliness which is found in objective, operational terms. The educator cannot 
make effective use of the knowledge supplied by such a science unless he is 
willing to assume, as the scientist does, that behavior can be controlled and that 

1 Paper presented to the Committee on, Lao aie o ke fae and Education, 


i. ; ical 
Division 15 of the American Psychologica FO Ti 
2 Dr. Skinner is Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 
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that is his job. In using such knowledge, the educator must also subject conven- 
tional explanations of educational processes and goals to the operational criteria 
of scientific discourse. 

Skinner’s analysis is occasionally called a learning theory, but it is not pri- 
marily concerned with learning. Conventional classifications of behavior, — 


learning, motivation, emotion, and so forth, — tend to break down under his 
analysis. A search for variables involved in t 


change of behavior invades all these fields. Nor is it a “ 


properties are defined only in t 
quency, or “strength” 
positive reinforcer or 


The relationship between a response and a reinforcement by virtue of which 


principles in the practical 
ppose for a moment that we are interested in the rela- 
tionship of psychology to animal training, rather than to the trainin 


3 For a general stat 
York; Macmillan, 1953 


4 = F. Skinner, “The Experimental Analysis of Behavior,” 
No. 4. 


ement of Skinner’s analysis see his Science and Human Behavior New 
> 


” American Scientist, XLV 1957, 
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those being reinforced drop out while similar responses occur more frequently. 
These include new responses, more like the desired behavior, which can in 
turn be chosen for reinforcement. The rapidity of the resulting change in 
behavior is often surprising. With this technique a skillful trainer can “shape” 
an organism’s behavior almost at will. 

2). The precision of the contingency of reinforcement has been found to be 
extraordinarily important in shaping and maintaining skilled behavior. A 
pigeon, for instance, is sensitive to differences of a fraction of a second in the 
time between response and reinforcement. Reinforcement must be immediately 
contingent upon the desired response; otherwise the animal may be doing 
something else at the time the reinforcer is actually presented and it is this 
behavior which will be strengthened. R . 

3). The gross amount of reinforcement obtained by an organism is also 
important during training. A high overall frequency of reinforcement produces 
an active, responsive organism. Desired responses are thus more likely to occur 
and can be reinforced. : ; i 

4). Once a response has been learned, its strength is delicately related to the 
schedule by which it continues to be reinforced. By suitable scheduling of réin- 
forcement, behavior can be maintained at very nearly any desired level. 

5). The use of negative reinforcers in conditioning complex behavior often 
has undesirable side effects. Aversive stimuli are likely to elicit many kinds of 
behavior (such as “timidity,” “anxiety,” and “aggression” which may conflict 
with that being taught. Also, since any response which avoids or escapes a 
negative reinforcer is likely to be strengthened, it is difficult for a trainer to make 
sure that only those responses which he has chosen are reinforced. In other 
words, the animal may succeed in escaping the negative reinforcer in some 
ae tient A of the foregoing facts and techniques animals can be trained 

: 3 isi lex tasks. In order to use them, however. 
rapidly to perform surprisingly comp ’ > 


the trainer must solve certain practical problems. ieee) 
He must isolate the animal as far as possible from stimuli which are not 


within his control and which may elicit behavior incompatible with that which 


he wishes to teach. 
He must eliminate, or ca i 
ment which may also produce unwanted ae on be 
He must locate effective and easily mamipulable reintorcers. 
He must arrange to make the presentation of these reinforcers precisely 
ano 


conti t upon desired responses. i 
hee ae to afe a high overall frequency of reinforcement and 


to selectively reinforce successive approximations to the required behavior. 
He must provide for occasional reinforcement to maintain the behavior in 


i earned. 
a ai aa pst to many of the activities of a skilled private 
tutor is striking. The tutor attempts to create an atmosphere which is “condu- 
cive to study” by eliminating extraneous stimuli. He attempts to overcome the 
student’s anxiety and timidity by removing conditions of negative reinforce- 


refully control, contingencies of negative reinforce- 
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interests, giving or withholding attention and approval, and so forth are basical- 
ly manipulations of contingencies of reinforcement. The process by which a 
skilled tutor adjusts material delicately to the student’s level of performance, 
providing a sequence of problems which “challenge” him but which are “wwith- 
in his ability,” is exactly analogous to the technique of shaping behavior by 


is the teacher. The job of selectively reinforcing the behavior of twenty or more 
students, no two of whom are likely to emit the same responses at the same time, 


products of negative reinforcement which are often Present in the classroom it 


is surprising that any learning takes place at all; that it does is perhaps testi- 
mony to the superiority of human beings over animals, Nevertheless the apathy 


Basically, a “teaching machine” is a tool designed to sha 
verbal behavior by Presenting a carefully arranged sequenc 


and several types of teaching machines are currently 


ber of letters or numerals, or a written answer which is confir 
with the correct answer. Each appears to be particularly 
subject matter and age levels, but all have in common t 


i y beginning to yield controlled 
. F. Skinner, eaching Machines”, Science, 


ka g 
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sequence of problems and provision of immediate confirmation of response to 
each problem. Various kinds of reinforcers could, of course, be made contingent 
upon correct responses, but so far the relatively subtle ones involved in simply 
manipulating the machines and materials have proved to be surprisingly 
effective. 

Theoretically, teaching by machine has many advantages. The amount of 
reinforcement per individual is large, since the student is provided with imme- 
diate knowledge of the results of each response to the material. Since the rein- 
forcement is precisely contingent upon correct responses, subtle distinctions can 
be taught. Careful sequential ordering of problems enables the student to move 
from simple to complex tasks with maximum probability of success at each 
step. Responses, once learned, may be maintained by systematically arranging 
for items to recur throughout the teaching program. Each student, dealing with 
the material to be learned, unhampered by the limitations of the teacher and of 
his classmates, may proceed at his own rate. 

The idea of automatic confirmation of response is not new. Sidney L. Pressey, 
among others, has been working with machines which confirm responses in 
various ways for a number of years.° Skinner’s primary contribution is the 
emphasis on a careful programming of stimuli to shape and maintain complex 
behavior. The basic problem in designing such a program is to arrange for 
desired responses to occur and then to bring them under the precise control of 
relevant stimuli. This necessitates a detailed behavioral analysis of the knowl- 
edge or skill to be taught. Exactly what is the repertoire of eneo hie 
Stance, possessed by a student who knows third grade arithmetic, an x 
stimuli control it? How are these discrete stimuli and responses interre ated? 
And what repertoire of behavior is prerequisite to the acquisition of cine ae 
response? This kind of analysis is frighteningly complex, but it has at least two 
an ort f . . . 

Uaa i ma teaching machines, the analysis can be carried out empir- 
ically, By analyzing the students’ responses to each nem ina ee 
the program can be progressively rearranged and expanded to Fe E Ri 
desired degree of efficiency. The designer of a mgr program $ s ae 
important advantage over the textbook writer who also os E n 
Material in an effective order, but is prevented in a large part from obtai s 
detailed information about the effectiveness of the presentation beean 2 
various uncontrolled factors involved in the use of the text and in testing in 


clas A . r 
ome ysis of subject matter into specific relation- 


A second advantage of the anal i F c 
ships between Vne and responses is that all specifiable pa n ie 
y i f a teaching program the teacher c 
aught deliberately. At the a phe seine wine ke Pasas doe 


high] just what th he h , 
-pepa barar The need for testing is correspondingly 


decreased : À 
It should be mentioned, of course, that teaching machines have certain 

2 
cs Pres Contribution toward the Coming Industrial Revolu- 


_° S. L. Pr 5 i d Fourth “672, 
tion in Elution) School aad Society, XXXVI (1982), No. 934, 668-672 
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limitations. Although a careful programming of materials may eliminate many- 
discrepancies in performance now attributed to “individual differences,” a 
machine cannot adjust itself to the individual as well as a private tutor. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that a careful program probably is more con- 
sistent, evenly balanced, and free of idiosyncrasy than an individual teacher. 
A machine designed to teach verbal behavior cannot directly teach successful 
social behavior or non-verbal interaction with the environment. This, however, 
is a limitation of all verbal teaching. Although it can teach techniques of 
strategy, problem-solving, and critical thinking, a machine is limited (insofar as 
the students’ responses are unpredictable) in its ability to handle controversial 
material, argument, and the direct guidance of creative behavior. Many of 
the goals of education are best achieved through the personal, human inter- 
change between teachers and students. It is hoped that teaching machines may 
help to free the teacher to achieve these goals. 

In reply to this general method of analysis it will, no doubt, be said that 
people are not like lower organisms and to treat a child in the classroom like a 
rat in the laboratory is to deprive him of what makes him distinctively human. 
But this is just where the implications for education of Skinner’s analysis of 
behavior seem greatest. There is growing evidence that some sort of contingency 
of reinforcement is basic to that change in behavior in all organisms which js 
called learning. Humans differ widely from animals in their greater responsive- 
ness to secondary reinforcers and in the role played by verbal behavior. But the 
differences seem to be of degree and complexity rather than of kind. A function- 
al analysis of verbal behavior and the “higher mental processes” promises to be 
both rigorous and productive’. Educational research grounded in this type of 
analysis is likely to have a considerable effect on future educational practices. 
Teaching machines may, in the long run, be even more productive as tools for 
research in higher mental processes than as classroom aids. 

Teaching machines have widespread potentialities both in increasing the 
efficiency of classroom teaching and as tools for educational research, but the 
are only one of the tangible contributions to education suggested by Skinner’s 


functional analysis of behavior. The analysis suggests a great Variety of ways 


to set about immediately increasing the efficiency and the scope of education. 
mework for 


It may make its greatest contribution by providing a fruitful fra 
further research, by focusing the attention of educators on the need for rigorous 
behavioral analysis of educational processes and outcomes, and by emphasizing 
the importance for the classroom of a detailed analysis of the interchange be- 
tween the pupil and his environment which produces learning, 


7 B. F. Skinner, Verbal Behavior, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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What is Expected of the Soviet Kindergarten? 


Eunice S. MATTHEW 


Brooklyn College 


As a contribution to our knowledge of the educational system in the 
Soviet Union, this author recently had material translated from two Rus- 
sian sources, Sovietskaia Pedagogika and Public Education in the USSR. 
This material focuses on the concepts and principles that have guided 
educational practice in Soviet schools for children of pre-school age. These 
excerpts reveal that even the pre-school education in Russia is regarded as 


politically significant. . 

Eunice S. Matthew is Assistant Professor of Education at Brooklyn Col- 
lege in New York City. For five years she was a Consultant in Elementary 
Education in Thailand with the Point Four Mission. Professor Matthew 
has a vital interest in comparative education and education for the devel- 


opment of international understanding. 


Since the firing of Sputnik I on October 4, 1957, there has been unpreced- 
ented interest in Soviet education. Most of the attention has been focussed 
upon the programs of secondary and higher education, but, since the student 
who reaches these levels of the educational ladder has been exposed to an 
earlier program of guided development, upon which the advanced and special- 
ized work must depend, the importance of scrutinizing the earlier periods of 
education is evident. ; j 

Lacking facility with the Russian language, most school people in the United 
States must rely upon translations to obtain information about Soviet schools. 
£ ized program for the preparation of such 


Unfortunately, there is no organi 
translations as would build a proper reference source for scholarly study of So- 


viet educational literature. Such an enterprise would require financial pro- 
visions which are not generally a part of the budgets of our professional 


een of the kind of Soviet educational literature which would be 


i American educators is Sovietskaia Pedagogika, the 
T ae KEN of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSF SR. The 
Academy is the official group of Soviet specialists in education and is responsible 
for the conduct and coordination of all research by which educational practice 
is to be guided. This monthly periodical, along with other publications of the 
Academy, throws light on the issues and trends which are under consideration 


or which are taking root in the 
The Academy of Pedagogic 
yearbook, Public Education in th 


system. , 
al Sciences of the RSFSR recently published a 


e USSR, on the occasion of the 40th anniver- 


i F. F. Koroley, M. P. Malyshev, 
1 Fd; $ charov, N. A. Konstantinov, 3 l; 
ae Se ae ey Se in the USSR. The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
Moscow, 1957. 
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sary of the October Revolution. This volume, as yet not translated, gives a 
comprehensive balance sheet of the developments which have contributed to 
the evolution of the Soviet educational system since 1917 and contains a chapter 
devoted to signal developments in early childhood education. 

Material from these two illustrative sources was recently translated, at the 
request of this writer, some of which is presented in the discussion of some basic 
trends in Soviet pre-school education which follows. The excerpts cited from 
the above sources were chosen because they demonstrate the particular signifi- 
cance which Soviet educational leadership attaches to certain concepts and 


principles which underlie educational practice in the Soviet schools for children 
of pre-school age. 


I. Historica, Hicnricuts IN Sovier PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The 1957 Yearbook of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR 
points specifically to certain milestones in the development of Soviet pre-school 
education. The first official approval of a program of pre-school education was 
issued by the VIII Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
1919. At that time, Lenin was the guiding spirit of the movement. He is 
credited with making clear the political significance which pre-school educa- 
tion, as was to be true of all levels of the Soviet educational system, possessed. 
The major aims of early childhood education were conceived to be: the libera- 
tion of women to join the working force of the nation; State care for the welfare 
of mothers and children; and the early provision of a Communist education. 

In the same year, April 1919, the First Pan-Russian Congress on Pre-School 
Education was convened. It formulated several basic principles which became 
guidelines for the nursery schools and more especially for the kindergartens: 

— The problems of pre-school education are one with the problems 


of later schooling and aim at educating the future citizens of the 
Soviet Republic. 


pare skilled workers, capable of 
tongue and providing minorities 
heir language. 

kindergartens must not only be 
Idren, but they must also under- 


+1 
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stand the new tasks of education and be able to work with the 
people. 

— Much study must be devoted to the nature of the child and 
especially to his physical development.” 

Soon, however, there were misgivings about the political and educational 
orientation of the teaching personnel. It seemed that too many teachers had 
been “contaminated by Western conceptions of educational methods,” and 
were diffident toward the definitions of communist education which Lenin had 
expounded to a Congress of Communist Youth in 1920. As a consequence, the 
Second Pan-Russian Congress on Pre-School Education held in 1921 severely 
criticized the Froebel and Montessori systems and the other theories of free 
education with their “idealistic conceptions about the autonomous development 
of the child and the non-political nature of education.” The Congress adopted a 
resolution for the preparation of trained educators from the workers’ class. The 
first proletarian school for pre-school teachers was opened in Moscow, where 
the curriculum laid heavy emphasis upon the social and political education of 
the students and upon new educational methods. The important principles that 
were established in this reform pattern of teacher education stressed that the 
aims and the tasks of education in the Soviet kindergarten “were to be deter- 
mined by the class interests ofthe revolutionary working class, which called for 
a generation that could replace it and continue with the job of building the 


socialist society.” . R. 

In the period which followed, there was further shaping of a rame of re er- 
ence for Soviet education. With respect to pre-school education, the 1957 
Yearbook of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences singles out the following 


developments as significant achievements: , 
P eDuriag the 1920's, specialized commissions were formed. Much 
attention was devoted to the spoken word and to books for children. 


The old children’s literature was analyzed and new demands were 
made. Books slated for printing were tested on audiences of children. 
Writers visited kindergartens to study the interests and needs of chil- 
dren. Materials were assembled for story telling and were published. 
A pamphlet for parents dealing with the upbringing of children in the 


fami blished. l 
ti eae e Central Committee of the Communist Party 
issued its decion on schools, the Pre-School Division of the Commis- 


sariat for Public Education pointed out certain defects in pre-school 


education, such as trying to impart to children social and political 
> 


knowledge which was unintelligible to them and the underestimation 
of play. Plans were made for the elimination of these defects. 


“In 1934, new programs of education in the kindergarten were 
published for physical training, artistic development, sculpting, 
drawing, and the development of initial mathematical concepts. 
These programs indicated the scope of knowledge and skills for each 


2 Op cit, p. 75. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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age level. A time-table for each age group, both for the winter and 
the summer, was issued. 

“In 1937, the Commissariat for Public Education organized a 
symposium of the most outstanding pre-school educators. It was 
demonstrated factually that the individual approach permitted the 
education and the re-education of even the most ‘difficult’ children. 

“In 1938, a new Guide for the Pre-School Educator was published. 
It emphasized the decisive part played by the teacher. It was de- 
manded that his or her work be carried out according to a plan and a 
system, not only during activities in the classroom but also in the 
course of all aspects of daily living. Moreover, the education of the 
children in a spirit of collectivism should be coupled with the study 
and respect of individual characteristics of each child. Artistic educa- 
tion was again given a prominent place. 

“The Great Patriotic War confronted kindergartens with new tasks. 
It became more necessary than ever to educate the children in a spirit 
of patriotism, collectivism, organization, discipline, and boldness, 
Many conferences for pre-school workers were held, of which the most 
interesting was the one held in Leningrad in 1944. Here reports on the 
following questions were given: the education of the children for the 
love of their fatherland during conditions of besiegement; the educa- 
tion of the children in the spirit of Soviet patriotism based on the 
heroic struggle of the Soviet army and of the workers in Leningrad; 
the education of pre-school children for the love of the mother lan- 
guage and for national literature; observation of the natural phenome- 
na in Leningrad during the period of the blockade. .. . Much 
attention at these conferences was given to the physical training and 
the hardening of the children and to the question of their nutrition. 
New models of children’s furniture, toys, and games were exhibited. 
Teachers were greatly helped by the publication of the periodical, 
Pre-School Education. 

This chronology of what have been regarded as the key lines of development 
in Soviet pre-school education provides some clues to the what and how of 
current pre-school education in the Soviet Union. A philosophical doctrine 
was established for the direction of the educational program and curriculum 
structuring became a vital concern, with specific areas emerging for emphasis. 

The Yearbook further cites some evidénce of the growing importance of 
pre-school education in the total educational scheme and the drive for the 
expansion of pre-school institutions throughout the Soviet Union. 

“The Council of Ministers of the USSR resolved that in all sizeable 


residential projects, five per cent of the space was to be reserved for 
pre-school institutions; 


and all enterprises employing more than 
500 women must establish kindergartens, The XIX Congress of the 
Communist Party decided that the network of pre-school institutions 


4 Op. cit, pp. 77-78. 
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was to be increased by 40 per cent. Hence, while there were 751,890 
children in the kindergartens of the RSFSR in 1940, the figures in 
1955 were 1,226,396 in the RSFSR and 1,730,841 in the USSR.”S 
The expanding school system, coupled with the social, economic, and political 
aspirations of the Kremlin after World War II, gave additional impetus to 
research into the content, methods, and objectives of the curriculum at the pre- 
school level. An area of research which has had penetrating effects upon edu- 
cational methods has been the study of the psychology of learning. The 
Yearbook reports that the teachings of Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, the physiologist, 
who had died in 1936 at the age of eighty-seven, were revived and accepted as 
a proper scientific base for the kind of instructional efficiency which Soviet 
educators were seeking. 

“Discussions in the Academy of Sciences and the Academy of 
Medical Sciences concerning the physiological ideas of Professor I. P. 
Pavlov have led to a revision of the physiology, psychology, and 
hygiene of children. The doctrine of Pavlov on the activity of the 
higher nervous system dealt a blow to the remnant of idealistic con- 
ceptions about the autonomous development of the child’s personality 
and his creative activity. I. P. Pavlov demonstrated that the ‘autono- 
mous creation of the soul’ does not and cannot exist. All acquired 
habits and associations are formed in the cortex of the brain by way of 
practice. The great physiologist has discovered through which mech- 
anisms and physiological processes man acquires skills and habits, 
obtains permanent knowledge, and develops standards of behavior. 

He has shown the part that the spoken word plays in this process and 
has demonstrated the preponderant influence of teaching and educa- 
tion. Pavlov’s doctrine has been the basis of many investigations in 
pre-school education, which have been published during the last 


years.”® 
With the development of th 
directed also toward unifying 
kindergarten with the work of t 


e network of pre-school institutions, research was 
and harmonizing the educational work in the 
he formal school, specifically in order to insure 
i ildren for the curriculum of the regular 
i pieparaden 4f Ae e the development of the pre-school cur- 
pstance of the curriculum and the efficiency 
of the instructional methods. Systematic instruction which would ees 
intellectual development of pre-school children io a wee marae a e 
Yearbook reports, however, that there were still teac cre eer pi ine to 
permit their children to engage in entirely too much “free and undirected 
activity Te, obstacles to preparation for formal schooling was the 
survival of some elements of the theory of ‘free and spontaneous 
education. No one contested the necessity of carrying out in the kin- 
dergarten prescribed learning activities; but, in fact, these activities 


5 Ibid. p. 81. 
6 Ibid., p. 81. 
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were treated as ‘free activities.’ The part of the teacher in directing 
the activities was in most cases reduced to getting the group together 
and providing the children a common assignment, without indicating, 
explaining, and demonstrating what each child was bound to do. 
Such an organization did not mobilize and did not orient the atten- 
tion, the will power, and the psychic capacities of the children. The 
children did not acquire habits of discipline and organization; they 
did not learn how to obey the instructions of the teacher and how to 
implement these instructions in a purposeful manner.”* 
“Up to very recent times, insufficient attention was paid to the 
connection and interaction between play and learning activities. 
The practice of the best kindergartens has proved that it is impossible 
to give a correct solution to the problem without establishing a natural 
interrelationship between the two. In the last few years, many new 
didactic games have been created for the junior, middle, and senior 
children of pre-school age and many studies have been devoted to the 
methodology of teacher leadership over didactic games.”* 
Official curriculum guides, issued in 1951 and 1954, attempted to spell out 
the kinds of compulsory activities which the teacher should direct in the kinder- 
gartens, particularly with regard to such areas of learning as correct speech, 


ton” with the environment, construction activities, and the didactic uses 
of play. 


II. A Current Issuer 


f A researcher of pedagogical theories in the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
ina recent article,” provides some cogent clarifications of the current emphasis 
on deliberate and substantive teaching at the pre-school level. A. P. Usova 
indicates that the question of actual teaching has assumed critical importance 
among the theoretical questions discussed by Soviet specialists in pre-school 
education. She points out further that this problem is germane to the task of 
efficient Communist education for Soviet citizens. 
i In the Soviet system of pre-school education, every means at our 

disposal, including teaching, are subordinated to the task of providing 

a Communist upbringing. Consequently, teaching must be considered 

as a means to exercise a real influence upon the children, an influence 

which will produce definite educational results.”?° 

Usova seeks to dispel the conceptions that, unlike the case of formal schooli 

pre-school education should rely on incidental learnings and that children ab a 
automatically the influences of their society and the experiences in which th 
engage daily. This faulty thinking, she avers, is a direct outcome of fhe ua 
matic educational philosophy, which serves only to weaken and to Tna 


7 Ibid., p. 82. 

8 Ibid., p. 84. 

9 A. P. Usova: “The Distinguishing F Aed 3 
pedagogika, 22, April 1958, pp 6572 eatures of Teaching in the Kindergarten” 


, Sovietskaia 
10 Ibid., p. 65. 
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= en content of pre-school education. Instead, the following features of 
ew E situation should be observed: “1) teaching is carried out ac- 
edge and aa a rules, based on psychology and aimed at transmitting knowl- 
beeches: ills; 2) ; it is tied to the teaching functions to be discharged by the 
; and 3) it is of an organized nature, built according to a determined 
Program and conducted with a class group for the achievement by all of the 
children of a determined level of development.” 
Research findings in support of this didactic approac 
revealed two essential values for young children: 
“In our view, pre-school education is aimed essentially at the for- 
Mation in children of correct representations Or conceptions of the 
surroundings or milieu and at the accumulation of rich and varied 
experiences with the senses. In the course of their games and their 
spontaneous relations with people, nature, and things, children ga 
their orientations and conceptions. At the same time, in the process © 
education, we provide the children, in an organized manner, with the 
representations which we consider important for their development. 


“The latest findings show also that the most important hane 
which enter into the conscience of children aged three to SIX, un er 
their expression essentially in the 


the influence of education, find t 
broadening of the cipi andl the richness of their cotter pons a he 
as in the movement from a lower to @ higher type of ae ae 
This shows that education influences not only the aay t aon Wie 
edge of the child, but also the very nature of his menta oud ner 
. Usova concedes that Soviet teachers have been making an effort to! u a 
istructively in sponsoring some games; gymnastics, and Wore content Which 
ere is need for T ic determination of the l 
Pre-school oe oe ering in the Soviet kindergartens: he: 
“Often, teaching programs do not propose to re ie ba = 
any new knowledge about purposes, people, or things, ees 
only to focus the attention of the child upon what is a rF ni 
Which he has seen many times. The aim should be n pat : a 
to classify, discriminate, compares and designate ie ate synifcant 
Proper words. All of these mental operations, W i scen 
or the development of the child even at the pre-sc sails T 3 PET 
tute a full body of education. At the same time, new s A 
edge are imparted — drawing, construction, speech, ene A 
teaching of reading and writing appear under these ee, ee 
the crowning and a the starting stage in the educational wo! 
Kindergarten.” 
Of ma 
Precise | 
pas 


h are cited as having 


velopment of rich and 


jor importance in pre-school education is the de 
anguage usage on the part of children. 


pils: the pre-schooler gets his knowledge and skills by numerous oral 
means, but mainly by the teacher’s questions and answers, indica- 
tions, explanations, and talks. The textbook appears only as a pros- 
pect, which becomes real at the next stage, in formal schooling. 

The oral language feature of pre-school education presupposes, of 
course, the use of numerous and varied means for enlivening and 
stimulating the receptivity of the child. The creation of opportunities 
for him to act in varied ways such as sculpting, collecting objects, 
the frequent use of objects and pictures, and play are all examples of 
preparatory mental stimulations. These demand maximum care in 
order to insure that everything is expressed with the greatest accuracy 
from the language viewpoint. 

Research has shown that this oral language aspect of education has 
a very great importance in the development of the child, as it intro- 
duces him to the various forms of literary language. The precise 
speech of the educator forms the speech of the children and assures 
that words become significant as the conveyors of precise and con- 
crete thought. Extensive improvement of the pupils’ speech in the 
course of their education creates the basis for the further development 
of their mental faculties.” 

This systematic program of instruction in the kindergarten must not be left 
to chance or whim. A definite portion of the school day should be set aside for 
lessons. 

“Lessons insure the continuous, systematic education of the chil- 
dren. They are strictly scheduled as to the moment of the day and as 
to their duration. They should take place in the morning. For the 
junior and middle groups, a lesson should be 15-20 minutes; and in 
the senior group, there should be two lessons per day of 25 minutes 
each. Account is thus taken of time as one substantive influence in the 
child’s milieu. It is proven that it is precisel 
which introduces the child, for the first ti 
for mental activity. 


y the duration of the lesson 
me, to time as a framework 


ng of the lessons, there is 
didactic rules for a lesson. 
Tuction, including definite 


how to construct, etc., all i 
; ; i y +» all of whic 
require specific actions on the part of each child. ; s 


provides a psychological fulcrum which attracts 
children, directs their mental activity and 
forms their personality. As research has s 
influence of this method that the capacity 


This arrangement 
the attention of 
their moral behavior, and 
hown, it is only under the 
of the child to learn from 
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“A special feature of pre-school education is its oral and pre-book 

nature. These terms are employed in order to characterize the most 

important feature of pre-school education, due to the age of the pu- 

14 Ibid., p. 69. 
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an adult assumes the nature of an educational activity in its elemen- 
tary manifestations: to listen to an adult; to hear him; to look and to 
see; to act in a purposeful manner, etc.” 

It is not intended that organized and definite instructional periods for pre- 
school children will overlook the merits of play and group interaction. How- 
ever, their values are said to be enhanced by direction and planned guidance. 

“Experience shows that there is no reason to transform education 
into play. Didactic games and all play aspects of education have a 
great significance when certain psychic processes of the child are 
activated. . .. Didactic games and play methods give the child the 
Opportunity to repeat and to practice. By taking into account the 
needs of the age-levels and by provoking a proper emotional uplift, 
didactic games open to the child many opportunities for moving 
about, coming into contact with the other children, introducing vari- 
ety, and rendering educational activity more interesting. Significant 
differences should appear in the games for the youngest as compared 
with the senior pre-school age. Account should be taken not only of 
the ages of the children, but also of their progress in the educational 


process. ; k i 
Nor are the interpersonal relations among children in the class group to be 
inforcing the learnings which 


minimized; they too have a part to play in re j 
should take place during the organized instructional periods. 
“During lessons, relations of the teacher with the children and of 

the children with each other assume a form differing from that which 
prevailed during play or in the course of general daily living. The 
t ithin the group conditions favorable 


complex problem is to create w. : 4 
for each child, to unite all of them through common interests, an 


to obtain from them the correct behavior. - - - The moral satisfaction 
the group’s work, or the achieve- 


with the results of one’s own work or vork, l 
ment of a clasmate is a substantial factor which insures friendly 
relations among the children. Observation reveals that in the pen 
of education, children do gradually develop the right attitude towar 
themselves and others. The influence of the teacher must be such that 
the child, while working individually feels the moral support of the 
teacher and the other children. 
The organized attitudes of children become a mass phenomenon. 
The teacher does not have to ask for their attention. She does not 
have to call them to order concerning their behavior. Observation 
has shown that this organized comportment of the children is due s 
their interest in their work. Thus, lessons solve a series of problems o 
real and proper upbringing, such as the development of rpe 
tion, attention, a sense of organization, right oes iar A = ee 
roundings, and above all of the adult’s word. The c H who . 
passed through kindergarten perceives and acquires determine 


15 Ibid, p. 99. 
16 Ibid., Pp. 69-70. 
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skills more fully and more deeply. He reacts to external events with 
more speed and correctness. He knows how to concentrate on a job. 
Thus, pre-school education does not only aim at imparting the maxi- 
mum of knowledge or determined skills, but also at the development 
and the formation of the personality.”” 

A common criticism which has been voiced against the movement for or- 
ganized instruction in the Soviet kindergarten is that it will enforce mechanical 
or rote responses from the children and lead them to mere imitation. Usova 
replies to this criticism: 

“Researchers had to devise methods which would insure the devel- 
opment of activity and autonomy in children; and this has proved 
possible. On the other hand, when one is concerned with the develop- 
ment of mental independence, then the main effort consists of giving 
intellectual problems to the child for independent solution. It is 
indispensable to apply varied kinds of intellectual work. One of the 
best ways is to use the experiences of the child in games and in his 
relations with other children and adults. Thus the child is requested 
to use these experiences as sources of subjects for stories, for drawing, 
for the preparation of simple problems. This gives more activity to 
his thoughts, emboldens him, and emphasizes the interesting features 
of his personality. Once he has learned how to tell stories on the 
basis of a sample and how to construct by having been educated to 
use certain devices, the child becomes able to compose his own stories 
and to create by himself,’’*® 

The over-all meaning of this campaign for planned teaching in the 
Soviet kindergarten is summarized as follows: 

“The whole educational program at this pre-school level has been 
advancing to higher stages. For historical reasons, over many years, 
the physical development and the preservation of the health of the 
children were the main concerns in the kindergarten. Now it is the 
mental education and the development of the child which are to be 
the goals. Education is aimed at more complete and more varied de- 
velopment of the capacities of the child on the basis of his empirical 
knowledge and elementary skills. It is also aimed at the discovery of 
his individual capacities and thus seeks to contribute to th 
ment of such psychic factors as thought, speech, imagin: 
memory. Education perfects the forms of behavior through the use 
of braking processes. At the same time, it insures favorable conditions 
for the development of children who, for reasons stemming from 
their family life, need direction the most. It creates the primary con- 
ditions for the development of gifted children. Such planned teachin 
pee Sro e of the kindergarten teacher and at the ae 
esre m him higher education and more complete didactic 

___ Penne gical preparation. It also facilitates for the children and the | 


1 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 
18 Ibid” Bn 
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teachers the transition of the children from the pre-school level to the 
formal school.’’?® 


III. SUMMARY 


ts from the 1957 Yearbook of the Soviet Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences and from the article of one of the research specialists of 
the Academy indicate that serious attention has been directed to clarifying the 
educational process which would produce results in young children, commen- 
surate with the demands of the political and social aspirations of the Soviet 
Union. A corps of specialists are charged with the official function of analyzing 
and projecting educational procedures, through research, conferences, and 
publications, which in turn constitute directives for teachers’ actions with class 
groups. Apparently in-service teacher education remains a persistent problem 
if the proper implementation of the proposed approaches to educating the 
Soviet pre-school child is to be insured. There has been regret over the con- 
tinuing tendency of some teachers, for whatever reasons, to fail to grasp and 
effect the approved techniques of instruction. On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that where experimental programs are conducted diligently, the results are 
substantial in terms of the desired habits, scholarship, and attitudes of the 


children. . 

Of significance, surely, is the current concern for making the pre-school 

years of education count substantially in supplying a background of knowledge, 

skills, and self-controls upon which formal schooling can build. The empl 

sc ty equi yi Co Ee sh 
i i nki « skills, wht 

a Ey ol kindergarten teachers and 


through temati instruction by 
Se ee Sune standards. It would appear that the as- 
d that the learning capacities of pre- 


The translated excerp 


EAE is that every mo : 
chool children are not to be underes ea A 
Careful udr of e official curriculum publications and other profesional 
literature issued by the educational a f the USSR would afford il- 
luminating views of ‘the educational € ring which the Soviet Union has 
been undertaking. For the purposes of gaining insight into the compie i 
approaches to education and more importantly of perceiving the types o iz 
velopment which members of a significant segment of the world Sra pee 
and promote, intensive study of the primary sources of professional information 


concerning education in the Soviet Union 15 urged. 


“Negro vs. White Intelligence” - An Answer 


Frank C. J. McGurk 


Villanova University 


Dr. Frank C. J. McGurk claimed national attention when his “A Sci- 
entist’s Report on Race Differences” appeared in the September twenty- 
first 1956 edition of U. S. News and World Report. A refutation of the the- 
sis of that article was selected for publication in last year’s spring issue of 
the Harvard Educational Review. In the following pages Dr. McGurk 


takes exception to many of the statements made by Messrs. McCord and 
Demerath, authors of the refutation. 


Dr. McGurk is an associate professor of psychology at Villanova Univer- 
sity and is currently working on heredity factors in human development. 
He holds a Doctor of Philosophy degree from the Catholic University of 
America. 


kw si 


In the Spring, 1958 issue of the Harvard Educational Review, McCord and 
Demerath (9) took issue with some of my previously published findings on the 
changes in the diffierence between Negro and white psychological test perform- 
ances since 1918 (15). McCord and Demerath (whom I shall, hereafter, refer 
to as the Authors) presented some of the misunderstandings that have been 
expressed in other places (5, 19). They also accused me of various sorts of 
bias. Finally, they presented a study which they considered a refutation of my 
point of view. I should like to comment on these matters. 


ABOUT THE Mis UNDERSTANDINGS 


The Authors show two general t 
publications. The first type is that t 
interested in “intelligence” 
type is that the Authors be 
ences. 


ypes of misunderstanding of my former 
he Authors apparently thought that I was 
differences between Negroes and whites. The second 
lieved that I was interested in racial test score differ- 


“Intelligence” 


In their criticism of my former work, the Authors referre 
racial differences in “intelligence,” and by such references, the 
the impression that I, too, was interested in 
Aside from quotations, the word “in; 
test results does not appear in any 
That psychological tests measure th 
assumptions that I choose not to 
mental capacity as something wh 


d repeatedly to 
Authors created 
c such a problem. This is not so. 
telligence” as a synonym for psychological 
of my former publications (13, 14, 15, 16). 
e mental capacity that is intelligence involves 
make. Neither do I choose to define that 
ich is measured by an “intelligence” test. 
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Psychological tests may be used as predictors of any human capacity only when 
it is empirically demonstrated that they do predict that clearly defined capacity. 
Among other human capacities, psychological tests are useful predictors of 
scholastic achievement of groups of children, and I prefer to discuss the prob- 
lem of racial differences in test scores as predictive of differences in scholastic 
achievement for these two racial groups. In taking this position, I am, there- 
fore, accepting the statistical validity of psychological tests, and rejecting all 
types of logical validity of psychological tests. 


Race Differences vs. Changes in Race Differences 

: In many places in their article, the Authors presented statements designed 
either to show that there were no race differences, or that race differences were 
really cultural differences and, as such, did not exist as true race differences. 
In their presentation of these statements as criticisms of my position, the 
Authors created the impression that the existence of race differences was also 
my problem. This is not so, either. 

The existence of Negro-white test score differences is hardly debatable. As 
far as the empirical data are concerned, the literature shows clearly that 
Negroes, as a group of subjects, obtain lower mean test scores than whites, as 
a group of subjects. For the inclusive period of 1937 to 1950, not one study 
appeared in the literature which showed that the mean test score of Negroes 
equalled or exceeded the mean test score of the group of whites with which the 
Negroes were compared. The problem of whether there are race differences in 
Psychological test performance has been affirmed repeatedly; it has also been 
affirmed by all those social scientists who contend that racial test score differ- 
ences are caused by racial cultural differences. In order that something be 


Caused, that something must be. 


My former publications were concerne 1 : 
observed racial test score difference changed with changes in cultural differ- 


ences. I was, therefore, interested in testing what has often been called the 
culture hypothesis — i.e., that the empirical mean test score differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites are the result of differences between the socioeco- 
nomic status of the Negroes, and the socioeconomic status of the whites. 


In order to test the culture hypothesis, it must be shown that, under a given 
Set of socioeconomic factors, an observed racial test score difference changes 
when the socioeconomic factors change. In terms of the culture hypothesis as 

he Negro-white test score difference, 


So stated, one must demonstrate that t y 
observed under an unfavorable set of socioeconomic factors, decreases as the 


Socioeconomic factors become more favorable for the Negro. This is what 
Klineberg means when he states that differences between Negro and white 
mean test scores tend to disappear when the socioeconomic differences between 

€groes and whites become less and less (7). One must, therefore, begin with 
a clearly specified Negro-white test score difference obtained under socio- 


e ; F 
conomic factors that are unfavorable for the Negroes, and end with a Negro- 
white test score difference when the socioeconomic factors are more favorable 

The socioeconomic factors under 


or the Negro than they were previously. 


d with the problem of whether the 
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i ive at the end do not have to be identical with the socio- 
pce ae which the whites live at the end. If the culture 
hypothesis has any meaning, it is necessary only to show that, at the end, the 
socioeconomic condition of the Negroes and the whites was more alike than 
the socioeconomic conditions of these two groups were at the beginning, and 
that, accompanying this decrease in the difference between the socioeconomic 
factors for Negroes and whites, there was a decrease in the difference between 
the mean test scores of Negroes and whites. i - 

My article (15) which the Authors criticize, was concerned with the testing 
of the culture hypothesis, not with whether there were race differences in mean 
test scores. I was interested in showing whether the empirical data that had 
been published between 1937 and 1950 supported or failed to support the 
culture hypothesis. Incidentally, I made it quite clear that I was concerned 
only with the data that had been published between 1937 and 1950 (15, 
p93). 

AzouT Bras 


In several places in their article, the Authors have accused me of two gen- 
eral types of deliberate bias. The first type is that I omitted what the Authors 
consider important studies that contradicted my viewpoint (9, p. 124). The 
second type is that the Authors think that I omitted those critical parts of the 


studies which I reviewed that were also contradictory of my viewpoint 
(9, pp. 122-124), 


The Selection of the Studies 


I mentioned before in this paper that, in my previous work, I had limited 
my survey of the literature to those articles that had been published between 
1937 and 1950, inclusive (15, p. 93). 


published, the six that I reviewed, wher 
score data for both Negroes and whites, 
presented so that overlap could be com 
not be tested. 


The Authors’ charge that I deliberately failed to mention Clark’s Los 
Angeles study (4), Klineberg’s New York study (6), and Long’s Washington 
study (8) is quite true. Clark published in 1923; Klineberg published in 1935 
originally; and Long published in 1934. 

Even if the above three studies h 
which I was interested, these studies 


Ee 
Se 
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The omission of the above three studies was deliberate. 

I also omitted five other studies which were published in the specified time 
period, which were not mentioned by the Authors. They were omitted for 
one of the reasons that Clark’s study was omitted — the data were so presented 
that overlap data could not be computed from them. In four of these five 
Studies (1, 3, 11, 20), the mean scores of the Negroes were inferior to the 
mean scores of the whites. In the remaining study (2), the author confined 
himself mainly to speculations about the inferiority of the Negro without 
presenting mean differences. 

In addition, I omitted 24 studies, all published in the period of 1937-1950, 
which, like Klineberg (6) and Long (8) did not present test score data for the 
whites. These studies are identified in Appendix A. 

It should be clear now that, in the presentation of my six studies (15), I was 
Not attempting to present a biased version of the Negro’s test performance. In 
addition to the above 29 studies which I deliberately eliminated, I also elimin- 
ated one further study which I certainly would not have done if I were seeking 
to build the evidence to suit my bias; McGraw (10), in 1931, had shown that, 
for Negro and white infants, Negro overlap of the white mean was 29%. 


Critical Omissions in tt ion of ix 

The Authors charge (9, pp. 122-124) that, in the presentation of my six 
studies (15), I omitted comments, made by the writers of these six studies, ne 
were contradictory to my point of view. There is a grain of truth in this 


3 /. tated in two places 
charge, Tanser’s study, the author s 
apai e e cioeconomic status of the Negroes 


(18, p. 169; p. at he considered the so i ! 
to ode behe the whites, The Authors claim that I deliberately 
omitted this statement by Tanser so as to bias the evidence (9, p. els a 
In his opening chapter, Tanser has this to say about the socioeconomi 
dition i County: i 
e bene pee 852, with few exceptions, (to ae 
again the words of Dr. Willis) “is not only free, but he is ia a ane 
in regard to every political and social advantage, es the ub: 
man.” He may attend the white man’s church ( where 4 A m i K 
made quite welcome), he intermingles quite freely a £ j H T 
at public concerts, he may sit in any seat in the Pet! t E RAN 
may ride side by side with the White man on any public te : = 
he may enter and be served in any public hotel or ppe ge 
may own property or live in any part of the city 5 R 
children are entitled to attend the same public elem ; ee 
secondary schools as attended by white Lene i EN yes Sai 
n a po ace eee da he is aay not sub- 


Bae ‘ iti an 
privileges as any other Canadian citizen, É : 
jected to the Peano colour prejudices which oe 


prevail in many parts of the United States, particularly in the South. 


18, pp. 20-21). 5 i i 
It on A oe ae that Tanser felt quite clearly that the socioeconomic 
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opportunities for the Negroes were extremely close to those for the whites; if 
the Negroes’ socioeconomic status were so low, relative to that of the whites, 
it was not because the opportunity for socioeconomic equality was not present. 

In general, my interest in these six articles was not in what the authors said 
about their findings; I was interested primarily in what data the authors 
presented. Specifically, I was interested in Negro overlap data, and I was not 
at all concerned with the authors’ interpretations of these data. On this purely 
descriptive basis, I found that, regardless of all the possible uncontrolled 
variables in the six studies presented, Negro overlap was remarkably constant. 
In terms of the culture hypothesis, the constancy of the Negro overlap in- 
dicated that, with whatever uncontrolled variables there were in the studies, 
the Negro-white difference found in the 1937-1950 period had not changed 
over the 1918 Negro-white difference (21). If these uncontrolled variables 


Negroes and whites are in the same relationship now as they were in 1918. The 
various differences in Socioeconomic environments of the Negroes, between 
1918 and 1950, have not altered the Negro-white test score relationship. 


Asout ÅUTHORITIES 


The Authors have twitted me about my not having given enough attention 
to Klineberg’s work (9, p. 124), and they indicated that some well known 
social scientists (9, p. 120), and certain newspapers, magazines, and social 
agencies (9, p. 121) have condemned my conclusions. 

I have commented on this type of criticism elsewhere (12), 


and I need only 
repeat now that I am not concerned with what well 


-known people think about 
the problem, and whether 
-known people Matters not 
ailable in this problem, the 
than any other testimonial, 


these are produced by well-known people, or little. 
at all. Where facts are available, and they are ay 
speculations of authorities are of no greater value 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS? STUDY 


The Authors concluded their paper with the 
and from these data the Authors drew conclusi 
my former findings. These data were collecte 


“ 


Presentation of certain data, 
ons which, they Stated, refute 


d from children of families of 
- - the lower class or the lower-middle class.” (9, p. 125). These data in- 


cluded test scores for the Kuhlman-Anderson and the Stanford Binet, from 
about eleven times as many white children as N, i : 


differences between Negro-white test Scores, for 
that there was “. . | no significant difference.” (9, p. 126), 


re 
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presentation of the Kuhlman-Anderson scores for matched pairs of Negroes 
and whites, the Authors repeat this statement (9, p. 126). 

In either case, the Authors’ statements that no significant differences ap- 
peared between Negro and white test scores is not demonstrated by them. The 
Authors did not test their central tendencies for Statistically significant dif- 
ferences. Instead, they imitated Clark (4), and inspected their data. From 
this inspection, they speculated that the median scores for both racial groups 
fell in the same large class interval of scores and that, therefore, the median 
scores for both racial groups were generally of the same magnitude. Such 
inspections are not demonstrations of significant differences, and their state- 
ments about significant differences are without factual support. 

The Authors imitated Clark (4) in another respect. They presented their 
data in a few very large class intervals, with both ends of every frequency table 
open. This makes it impossible for any reader to verify their conclusions. 

The most confusing thing about the Authors’ treatment of their data is 
their use of chi-square. Beneath each of their tables of data, there is some 
statement about the significance of chi-square, but no other data about that 
statistic. In Tables 1, 2, 5, and 9, two sets of obtained data are presented 
against test scores. In these Tables, it appears that the Authors computed 
chi-square between these two sets of obtained data. ue 

Chi-square is an appropriate technique for determining whether an ob- 
tained set of data differs from a theoretical, random set of data. _ When so 
used, chi-square enables the user to state the probability that a distribution 
of empirical data differs from a random distribution of those data. beste 
is not an appropriate technique for testing the difference between a — 
(obtained) distributions such as the Authors present in Tables 1, oan yi 

Chi-square is not an appropriate statistic for the determination of the 
significance of differences between measures of central tendency. However, 
this seems to be the use to which the Authors put this statistic in the above 
mentioned Tables. Chi-square is not a substitute for correlation, which seems 
to be the Authors’ use of it in their remaining Tables. he: f 

Therefore, all of the Authors’ conclusions that are based on oian o 
chi-square may be ignored. This appears to include all of the Authors con- 


clusions. S 

An inspection of the test score data presented by the Authors ok. pos tha 
there may not be a significant difference between Negro and ee i n 
Such a finding should be expected, and it puts the Authors in A penr : 
having verified my former finding. I have previously presented evi T o 
show that, when both Negroes and whites are of low socioeconomic s if 
test score differences between these racial socioeconomic groups y r 
statistically significant (13). I also pointed out (13) that, mon aie : 
8roups are of low socioeconomic status, and the iO etween ps 
ane ah otera veines en teh ol the bhe mbfan Tate 
Sightl ieni igher tha S . i 
of this e rea pe to comment: “Only one interesting, albeit 
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non-significant, trend appeared in both tests: more whites than Negroes ex- 
hibited sub-normal intelligence; a discomforting finding for the followers of 
McGurk.” (9, p. 126). It should be clear that such a finding from subjects 
of such socioeconomic status is quite in keeping with my former published 
comments, and my present expectation. 


SUMMARY 


I wish it to be clear that I do not regard psychological test scores as measures 
of that mental capacity known as intelligence. Psychological tests are useful 
in the prediction of scholastic achievement of groups of children, and ap- 
propriate empirical investigation may indicate other, specific uses. 

Race differences in test scores are not identical with changes in race dif- 
ferences in test scores. The latter involves the testing of what is often called 
the culture hypothesis of race differences. My interest was in the testing of 
the culture hypothesis. 

The six studies which I previously presented were the only studies available 
which presented data for the testing of the culture hpyothesis for the time 
period which I covered. 

The charge that I omitted critical parts of the six studies that I reviewed is 
groundless. My interest in those studies was in the data which they presented, 
and not in the interpretations of the authors of the studies. The data of the 
six studies were remarkably consistent despite the different conditions under 
which each of the studies was done. 

I wish to make it clear, once again, that I do not believe that opinions, no 
matter how authoritative, have any place of value in a situation where facts are 
available. The available facts indicate without question that the social and 
economic manipulations of the past 35 years have not changed the psychologi- 
cal test score relationship between Negroes and whites. Until such a change 
is demonstrated empirically, the opinions of authorities that changes have 
occurred, or will occur, are meaningless. 
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APPENDIX A 


Studies Published between 1937 and 1950, inclusive, 
Which Contained Data for Negro Subjects Only 

Anderson, W. E. The personality characteristics of 153 Negro pupils; Dunbar 
High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. J. Negro Educ., 1947, 16, 44-48. 

Anon. General Studies of colleges for Negroes. U. S. Off. Educ., Natl. Survey 
Higher Educ. of Negroes, Misc. #6, Vol. 2. Washington, D. C.: Govt. 
Printing Off., 1942. 

Bean, K. L. Negro responses to verbal and nonverbal test material. J. Psychol., 
1942, 13, 343-353. 

Beckman, A. S. The intelligence ofaN 
city. J. Genet. Psychol., 1939, 54, 327-336. 

Canady, H. G. The American caste system, and the question of Negro intelli- 


gence. J. Educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 161-172. 
Canady, H. G. A comparative study of the intelligence test scores of Negroes 
living under varied environmental conditions. Summ. Doct. Diss. Northw. 


Univ., 1942, 9, 276-281. 
Canady, H. G. Sex differences in intelligence among Negro coll 
J. appl. Psychol., 1938, 22, 437-439. ont i 
Canady, H. G. A study of sex differences 1n intelligence test scores among 
1306 Negro college freshmen. J. Negro Educ., 1943, 12, 167-172. 

Canady, H. G., Buxton, C & Galliland, A. R. A scale for measurement of the 
social environment of Negro youth. J. Negro Educ., 1942, 11, 4-14. i 
Hines, J. S. & Manley, A. E. The success of students 1n a Negro liberal arts 

college. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 446-473 
Jenkins, M. D. & Randall, C. M. Differential ch 
selected Negro college students. J- Soc. Psychol., 1 
Johnson, C. E. Growing up in the black belt. Washington, 


egro high school population in a northern 


ege freshmen. 


aracter of superior and un- 
l, 1948, 27, 187-202. 
D. C.: American 


Council on Education, 1941. i : 

Loevinger, Jane. Intelligence as related | ae factors. Yearbk. Nat. 
Son. Stud. Educ, 1940,33, (a 102% 

Murray, Walter I. The IQ and social class 1n the Negro caste. Southwest J- 
1949, 4, 187-201. P 

Passamanick, B. A comparative study of gana development of Negro 
infants, J. Genet. Psychol., 1946, 69, 3-44. 

-formance of Negro college women, 
tus and pe rr o logist, 1946, 1, 253: 


Roberts, S. O. Socioeconomic sta € 
‘th anc z, Amer. P. chologis 
aori pod sonita O oa d ee performance of Negro college 


Roberts, S. O. Socioeconomic status an 
men, 1 ano ae loeit, 1947, 2, 314-515. 
h Ae ped ance on the ACE of Negro 


K poom; north and sout d the perform 

oberts, S. O. i ic status an 3 

a a and nonveterans, from the north and the south 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3: 266. 

Roberts, S. a EnO status and performance Wn 
the ACE of Negro college women from the north 
chologist, 1950, 5, 295. . ES 

Robinson, M. E. & Meenes, M. The relationship Po 
third grade Negro children and the occupation ©} 
Educ., 1 “141. i 

Saletan es 16, 136 t tification of the best southern Negro high school 
seniors. Sci. Mon., N. Y. 1948, 67, 287-239. 

Tanser, H. A. Intelligence of Negroes of muse 
Educ., 1941, 10, 650-652. 


a four year period on 
d south. Amer. Psy- 


tween test intelligence of 
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d blood in Canada. J. Negro 
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Watts, F. P. A comparative study of delinquent and non-delinquent Negro 


boys. J. Negro Educ., 1941, 10, 190-207. 


Witty, P. Researches upon the American Negro. Yearbk. Natl. Soc. Stud. Educ., 


. McGurk, F. C. J.: “A scienti 
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Book Reviews 


The Climate of Learning. A Con- 
structive Attack on Complacency 
in American Colleges. Ordway 
Tead. The John Dewey Society 
Lectureship. Number One. Fore- 
word by A. W. Anderson. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
62 pages. $2.50. 


Ordway Tead’s recent book con- 
tains almost too many suggestions and 
ideas with which all of us would 
agree — the main theme being that 
the college should be a community 
of teachers and students, the binding 
force of which is to spring from the 
dedication of all participants to the 
task of enriching human minds and 
characters. This has by now been 
said so often and in so many beautiful 
words that one almost hesitates to 
read new books about the liberal arts 
college and its desirable “climate of 
learning.” 


This small 
proaches its object 
complete avoidance of generalities; 
Within its limited space it is extremely 
detailed and practical. And it can be 
so because the author is able to utilize 
the unusual quantity and quality of 
experiences he has acquired as vice- 
president and editor of one of our 
largest publishing houses, as former 
chairman of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, New York City, as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Briarcliff 
College, and as friend, adviser, an 
guest of a great number of our mM- 
Stitutions of higher learning. 


The first half of the book deals 
with the problem of “learning.” How 
can we, as teachers, help the student 
to learn how to learn and thus tO 
like to learn and to keep on learning, 
even if the pressure of examinations 
is over. Like all of us seriously inter- 


book, however, ap- 
ive by an almost 
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ested in the art of conveying the her- 
itage of scholarship to the younger 
generation, Ordway Tead is troubled 
by the ease of conscience with which 
too many college teachers neglect to 
think about the affective and motiva- 
tional aspects of learning. He misses 
the leadership in our smaller colleges 
that could push the professors beyond 
the mastery of their material toward 
a more sympathetic participation in 
the total intellectual and moral life of 
the student. 


After the basic part about learning, 
the author proceeds to discuss the 
more tactical and administrative side 
of the American college: the role of 
the trustees and the faculty, the selec- 
tion of students, guidance, college em- 
ployment policies, maintenance of 
property, “the role of the curriculum”: 
(which, from my point of view, he 
should have discussed in relation with, 
or as part of, the chapter on learning) , 
and sundry other topics, among them 
relations with secondary schools. 
Sometimes, while confronted with the 

uick succession of so many small 
chapters, I had too much the feeling 
of an outline waiting to be trans- 
rger work; but when 


formed into a lar 
I laid the book aside I remembered a 


sentence on one of the earlier pages: 
“But I ask the student of learning to 
hear me through with suspended 
judgment since it is an entire strategy 
I would like to advance as one unified 
program.” And I agreed that in this 
he had been successful. 

I would like to see this book in the 
hands of the many college administra- 
tors who might be so overwhelmed by 
the daily burden of details that they 
hardly find time to contemplate the 
comprehensiveness of their task. 


ROBERT ULIcH 
Harvard University 
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Personality and Motivation Struc- 
ture and Measurement. Raymond 
B. Cattell. World Book Com- 
pany. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1957. 948 pp. $9.25. 


I. 


Raymond B. Cattell was one of the 
first psychologists to discover and to 
exploit the advantages of integrated 
long-term programmatic research. This 
book, presented as a survey of ten 
years’ progress in the factor-analytic 
study of basic personality dimensions, 
demonstrates the broad scope, the care- 
ful integration of great masses of data, 
and the high level of sustained pro- 
ductivity which this integration of re- 
search effort has made possible. 

The book begins with a discussion of 
principles of personality research, types 
of data, and multivariate methods of 
analysis, particularly (but not exclu- 
sively) of factor analysis. Next Cattell 
describes the main factors which have 
been discovered in ratings, question- 
naires, and performance tests. The 
third section of the book deals with 
research on motivation, first taking 
data gathered as individual differences 
and analyzed through the familiar 
methods of R technique correlation 
and factor analysis, and then proceed- 
ing to the less familiar problems 
of personality fluctuation, transitory 
states, and P technique. The last sec- 
tion of the book is devoted to the tests 
developed in the research reported ear- 
lier and their applications in clinical 
and industrial psychology. Possible ap- 
plications to educational psychology 
are suggested in several places, al- 
though somewhat casually. 

Factor analytic research is technical, 
it attempts to summarize vast amounts 
of data in esoteric tables, and it is 
descriptive and inductive rather than 
deductive in method. Any book filled 
with factor analytic studies is there- 
fore likely to be difficult to read. Cat- 
tell has attempted to deal with this 
problem by putting several technical 
sections into appendices, but the reader 
who has no taste for formulae and 
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tables will find some of the chapters 
hard going. Cattell indicates that the 
book is intended for graduate and ad- 
vanced undergraduate courses in per- 
sonality, as well as being a handbook 
of sorts for the practicing research or 
applied psychologist. Some of the dis- 
cussions seem to be addressed more to 
other factor analysts than to students, 
but the energetic student will find the 
book more dynamic, original, and pro- 
vocative than any other current book 
in its area. Because it is an attempt at 
a comprehensive integration of person- 
ality research, it is likely to give the 
student a good deal more real knowl- 
edge, though possibly less conversa- 
tional psychology, than a mere eclectic 
survey. 

It is surprising, however, to read a 
book on personality in which projec- 
tive tests, such as the Rorschach and 
the TAT, are considered only as poor 
substitutes for questionnaires and lab- 
oratory tests. It may be that Cattell 
is right in his dismissal of projective 
methods, but those clinicians who have 
relied on them for years will probably 
consider that their use would have 
given added depth to Cattell’s work. 
For example, Cattell’s hypothesis that 
potential for “long-circuiting of im- 
pulse gratification” explains his dimen- 
sion of “surgency-desurgency” could 
have been investigated by examining 
the amount of movement in his sub- 
jects’ Rorschachs, or, more directly, by 
examining their TATs to see if “long- 
circuiting” subjects had longer time 
spans in their stories. By failing to 
include projective tests Cattell arbi- 
trarily minimizes the whole realm of 
fantasy, hope, and dreams (“fantasy 
can be considered an extreme form of 
misperception” p. 475) , a serious limi- 
tation in a book that aims to cover the 
whole scope of personality. 

The school psychologist, as well as 
other psychologists working with non- 
college groups, will frequently suspect 
that the factors described here, and 
the tests based on them, are more in- 
fluenced by age, class, and area than 
Cattell indicates. The negative rela- 
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tionship that Cattell reports between 
interest in sports and interest in me- 
chanical things, for example, may be 
due to these being alternative leisure 
interests in a college population with 
limited leisure time — in a high school 
group, particularly in a lower class 
sample, the relationship might well be 
the reverse. Cattell’s note on “com- 
pensatory trait relations at a fixed 
hurdle” (p. 558) could probably be 
used to demonstrate that several of his 
obtained relationships are due to his 
reliance on college and military sam- 
ples. He has, however, made a large- 
scale effort to deal with this problem 
In recent years, and some of his factors 
have been validated in a variety of 
groups. 

The age of computers is now 
under way, and anyone interested in 
what personality research is likely to 
be in the future might devote some 
reflection to this book. Large scale 
faetór analysis no longer presents pro- 
pbitive computational problems, and 
actor analytic studies are likely to 
flourish in the next few years. Those 
Psychologists and educators who see 
ag actor analysis a reflection of an age 
t technology and departmentaliza- 
tion, of satisfaction with averages an 
approximations, of fascination with 
bie tests and samples for the sake of 
ons and of disregard for the 1n- 
c ual, might learn something from 

attell’s work on the integration © 
P maliy and on P technique. Those 
the b ope that factor analysis, will be 

est road to a mature science 0 
personality will find here some reim- 
cement for their view. 


Davin F. RICKS 
Harvard University 
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Moral Values in Public Education, 
essons from the Kentucky Ex- 
Perience. Ellis Ford Hartford. 
arper and Bros. New York: 


958. 358 pp. $4.00. 


ice 1946 the Superintendent of Pub- 
Nstruction of the State of Kentucky 
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appointed a committee, chaired by 
J. Mansir Tydings of the Lincoln 
Foundation, “to study and recommend 
appropriate action on the need for 
effective teaching of moral and spiritu- 
al values in the public schools of 
Kentucky,” (p. 4). 

„William Clayton Bower of the Di- 
vinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago was appointed a consultant to the 
committee, and this group, somewhat 
augmented in 1948, enunciated the 
“Guiding Principles” of the Kentucky 
Movement. Broadly paraphrased, these 
are: 
1. Moral and spiritual education is 
designed to provide the pupil with an 
understanding of his relations to na- 
ture and society, to emphasize the 
moral and spiritual nature of these 
relations, and to enable him to develop 
a philosophy of life. 
2. Separation between church and 


‘te should be observed and no reli- 


state ) i 
gious instruction should be permitted 


in the public schools. 

3. Moral and spiritual values are 

otentially present “in any and every 
experience of growing persons in their 
interaction with their natural, social, 
and cosmic world . . .” (p. 5). To be 
effective, these values must be experi- 
enced by the pupil directly and ex- 
plicitly. ; 

4. The school acts as a laboratory 1n 
which normal social experiences should 
be analyzed for their inherent moral 
and spiritual implications and the 
pupil helped to define alternative ac- 
tions and implement the chosen al- 


ternatives. 
5. The 
should encourage 
habits of discrimin 
criticism, self-reliance, 
tion,” (p. 6). ; 
should emphasize 


6. The program 1 
moral and spiritual values in the whole 


range of curricular and co-curricular 
experiences, and should be integrated 
into the total school program. 

7. All community agencies con- 
cerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of children and young people 


teaching methods used 
“the abilities and 
ation, constructive 
and coopera- 
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should be encouraged to codperate 
with the program. 

8. The program should be devel- 
oped coéperatively by teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. 

9. The program should be experi- 
mental and subject to refinement in 
the light of later experience. 

To implement the “Guiding Prin- 
ciples,” six pilot schools were chosen 
to codperate in developing a program 
of emphasis on moral and spiritual 
values, and a summer workshop was 
held at the University of Kentucky to 
assist selected members of their facul- 

ties to develop materials and tech- 
niques for the programs. Both the 
workshops and the experimental pro- 
grams have continued since 1949 and 
this book is a recounting and evalua- 
tion of the Kentucky Movement by a 
member of the university faculty who 
has been prominent in the leadership 
of the Movement. 

Particularly in the last decade, an 
impressive number of educators and 
educational groups have issued state- 
ments about the importance of charac- 
ter education and training for values 
in the public schools. Although the 
Kentucky Movement was generated by 
local concern for this particular respon- 
sibility, the 1951 report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, ‘Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public 


Schools,” represents the statement on a` 


national level which is most in accord 
with the spirit and purpose of the 
Kentucky Movement. 

Ten of the fifteen chapters in the 
book describe in considerable detail 
the programs of emphasis on moral and 
spiritual values in the pilot schools and 
activities in the summer workshops 
and extension courses. These chapters 
are preceded by ones which describe 
the genesis of the Kentucky Movement 
and its subsequent character and op- 
eration, the historical events which are 
responsible for the secular aspect of our 
public school system, and the “theo- 
retical” assumptions from which the 
Kentucky Movement proceeds. The 
concluding chapters deal with attempts 
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at evaluation of the program and a 
general review of the Movement. 


The Kentucky Movement, it appears 
from this book, is a program whose 
particular character represents a sort 
of ultimate compromise among all the 
conflicting pressures which are created 
when the public schools embark on a 
conscious program of moral and spir- 
itual education. The activities and 
programs described are such as to 
arouse the least objection from sensi- 
tive individuals and groups. This ob- 
servation is not intended in criticism, 
because the program was not created, 
necessarily, simply by asking, “What 
can we get away with?” Rather the 
architects of the Movement deserve 
high praise for their positive attempt 
not only to work out the permissible 
area for the public schools, but also for 
their willingness to test their conclu- 
sions. 


Philip Jacobson of the American 
Jewish Committee was a consultant to 
one of the summer workshops. His 
analysis of the problems involved in 
creating such a program seems parti- 
cularly acute, and the principles he 
suggests are similar in spirit to those 
adopted by the Kentucky Movement. 


He points out that the demand that 
public schools assume responsibility for 
“non-sectarian” religious education ig- 
nores the historic difficulty of getting 
diverse religious groups to agree on 
the content of such a curriculum. 
Where public school systems have at- 
tempted such instruction, typically in 
social studies, some rather ironic re- 
writing of history has occurred. The 
kindest comment that can be made 
about programs which count the 
church membership of signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, empha- 
size the Mayflower Compact and the 
public statements of political figures, 
and then pass hurriedly over the per- 
secution of Roger Williams, the secu- 
lar Constitution, and the Ku Klux 
Klan, is that they don’t tell the whole 
story and, incidentally, don’t prove 
very much about religion. 
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Jacobson takes particular issue with 
the position of the New York City 
Board of Superintendents that moral 
values must be based on religious be- 
liefs, since such a position is an affront 
to some Americans who maintain that 
it is possible to live a moral life with- 
out belief in a Divine Being. Does, for 
instance, the statement of the New 
York City Board imply that teachers 
must believe in a Deity before they 
can teach moral and spiritual values? 
Jacobson’s conclusion, which seems to 
be in agreement with the general tenor 
of the Kentucky Movement, is that 
religious instruction should be left en- 
tirely to home, church, and synagogue, 
and that the schools should concern 
themselves only with assisting children 
to make decisions that are moral in 
terms of “. . . sanctions deriving from 
law, justice, property rights, personal 
integrity, group approval, and other 
democratically accepted ideas, not ex; 
cluding personal religious convictions, 
(p. 263). 

The programs in the pilot schools 
seem, generally, to have followed this 
principle with highly interesting and, 
to this reviewer, somewhat disconcert- 
ing results. In a program which relent- 
lessly emphasizes moral and spiritual 
values in normal educational and s0- 
cial experiences, an insistent kind of 
secular, middle-class, “Goody-Two- 
Shoes” religion is established which is 
as humorless and potentially restrictive 
as the traditional brand can be, but 
which lacks the esthetic and emotiona 
power of traditional religion. Perhaps 
this latter impression is the product of 
the style and rather uncritical enthu- 
siasm of the chapters which describe 
the pilot school programs. Although 
these chapters are, in some ways, the 
most important in the book, they are 
the least effective since the author s 
finely balanced and judicious assess- 
ment of the issues involved in such A 
program seems to have deserte him 
here. For instance, I find rather offen- 
Sive the very explicit contention that 
as a result of an emphasis on moral an 
spiritual values in the total school 
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curriculum, the same basketball team 
which in the previous season had been 
relatively unsuccessful, found the key 
to winning basketball. Equally dubi- 
ous are the claims that discipline im- 
proved, drop-outs decreased, marks 
were higher, and a greater number of 
honors were won in athletic and schol- 
astic competitions as a result of the 
emphasis program. The author claims 
that the singing of Irving Berlin's 
“Give Me Your Tired, Your Poor” had 
such an impact on the pupils that, 
“Some of the leaders could sense faith 
in people, generosity, kindness, loyalty 
and sympathy, all principles and val- 
ues inherent in democracy,” (p. 67). 
This is almost ludicrous and mars an 
otherwise important book. 

Critical readers may object that the 
coals of the program are those which 
all teachers attempt to achieve in the 
normal course of teaching and should 
not be regarded as the unique outcome 
of a program in moral and spiritual 
education. 4 li 

These objections notwithstanding, 
Moral Values in Public Education is 
a significant book because it describes 
a thoughtful, rational, and courageous 
attempt to fulfill what 1s generally 
accepted as a major responsibility of 
the public schools. The author deserves 


credit for having generally resisted the 


temptation to deliver himself of con- 
tentless profundities despite the sub- 
ject, and all the people associated with 
the Kentucky Movement deserve credit 
for having attempted to do something 
which most other people only talk 


about. 
WALTER M. GARCIA 
Stanford University 
The Pursuit of Excellence: Edu- 


tion and the Future of Ameri- 
cm Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 


49 pages. 75¢ paperback. 


One of a series of several reports con- 
cerned with basic issues confronting 
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our nation today is The Pursuit of 
Excellence: Education and the Future 
of America. It is Special Studies Re- 
port No. V_of a group called the 
“America at Mid-Century Series,” and 
it is copyrighted by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Inc., whose philanthro- 
py and interest in national problems 
made the group of studies possible. A 
panel of distinguished Americans was 
assisted in this report by a “Panel on 
Education,” a representative and com- 
petent group. Although the report is 
referred to as a “collaborative effort,” 
primary responsibility was borne by 
the “Staff of the Special Studies Proj- 
ect,” 
Interestingly, it is just this “atmos- 
phere of collaborative effort” which 
serves as a springboard for the descrip- 
tion of the general problem to which 
the report is addressed. The conten- 
tion is made that in our concern for 
codperative effort, too little attention 
is paid to the individual. The danger 
is twofold: “that we may forget the 
individual” (p. IX), and that “in the 
temptation to overlook the individual” 
there is “the difficulty of giving free 
expression to creativity within an in- 
stitutional atmosphere” (p. IX). The 
substance of the objective sought and 
the solution recommended are to be 
found in “A Word” by the Panel on 
Education. “. . . Society as a whole 
must come to the aid of the individual 
— finding ways to identify him as a 
unique person, and to place him along- 
side his fellow men in ways which will 
not inhibit nor destroy his individu- 
ality. By its educational system, its 
public and private institutional prac- 
tices, and perhaps most importantly, 
by its attitude toward the creative per- 
son, a free society can actively insure 
its own constant invigoration” (p. IX). 
The report is divided into five parts, 
specifically. A brief opening state- 
ment, “The Dignity of the Individu- 
al,” is followed by “The Nature of the 
Challenge,” in which the setting of 
the problem is given. Here are popu- 
lation characteristics, changing de- 
mands of society and the pressure on 
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the supply of talent, the problem of 
change, the social ceiling on individu- 
al performance, and excellence in a 
democracy. Part III considers “The 
Educational System,” both formal and 
informal, the teaching profession, the 
curriculum, science education, the 
identification of talent, and the uses 
of diversity and financing. The report 
next directs attention to “The Use and 
Misuse of Human Abilities,” treated 
under several headings, including full- 
er use of underprivileged minorities, 
better use of the talents of women, 
rehabilitation of economically de- 
pressed areas and segments of the 
population, better use of older workers, 
and use of talent in large organiza- 
tions. Finally, the role and the impact 
of “Motivation and Values” on the 
total educational process are consid- 
ered. 


The report content is ambitious in 
its scope, but since it is treated within 
a forty-nine page study, there is the 
inevitable shortcoming of over-gener- 
alization. Desired specificity is lacking. 
And soon the concern for excellence, 
primary in the title, falls into a minor 
place of emphasis. 


Long in its shortcomings, the report 
must nevertheless be regarded as a ma- 
Jor contribution to the current debate 
as to what, if anything, is wrong with 
American education and what can be 
done about it. It is essentially a con- 
structive document and with its un- 
biassed Sponsorship it is certain to 
command attention and respect. In 
calling for aggressive and daring meas- 
ures to provide educational opportu- 
nities for the fullest development of 
every individual, and in Suggesting 
how expensive education of this kind 
must be on community, state, and 
national levels (“a fact which the 
American people have never been quite 
prepared to face,” p. 33), the report 
stakes out the dimensions of the prob- 
lem. Frankly and forthrightly it points 
out, “all the problems of the schools 
lead us back sooner or later to our 
basic problem — finance” (p. 33). 
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The report does not straddle the is- 
sues it considers. It opposes the idea of 
separating students by ability; it re- 
jects the European single test system 
of student selection; it deplores fixed 
ideas about class size; it advocates 
abolishing easy courses for able stu- 
dents. 

“The widely held view that all we 
require are a few more teachers, a few 
more buildings, and a little more 
money” (p. 33) the report declares to 
be one of the most serious problems 
facing American education today, and 
it boldly affirms that if the people 
are not willing to recognize that the 
issue at stake is “nothing less than our 
national greatness” ( p. 33), the coun- 
try’s leaders must join in a national 
campaign to promote such an aware- 
ness. Recognizing the difficulty of the 
task confronting education today, and 
also the complication of spiraling en- 
rollment which adds to teacher and 
building shortages, the report calls for 
new patterns of teacher and class- 
room utilization. It urges the use of 
educational television, films, and 
teacher aides to bring the best teach- 
ers in contact with large numbers of 
students, It calls for immediate 
changes in teacher preparation, teach- 
er use, and teacher pay. Commenting 
on the present system of tenure and 
salary schedules, it suggests that medi- 
ocrity in the profession may be best 
challenged by discarding seniority in 
favor of merit for promotions and re- 
muneration. 

By all of this it may be seen that 
the report is not a tranquilizer but a 
stimulant. Clearly, it is a call to 
action and a warning against com- 
placency in a time of crisis. Argu- 
mentative though it may prove and 
distasteful though it may be to those 
Satisfied people who oppose trying 
anything new or different, the brief 
statement is full of ideas and sugges- 
tions worth consideration. The report 
deserves widespread and careful study. 
It merits the attention of all thought- 
ful Americans who are concerned for 
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the preservation and perpetuation of 
attitudes and conditions by which “a 
free society can actively insure its own 
constant invigoration.” 


Herotp C. Hunt 
Harvard University 


Philosophy and Education. Edited, 
with comments, by Israel Schef- 
fler. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc. 1958. ix+311 pp. $5.75. 


As stated quite clearly by its editor, 
“the aim of this book is to present 
current philosophical methods in ap- 
plication to educational problems” 
(pv). The sense in W. hich this 
aim pervades Mr. Scheffler's col- 
lection of readings is a distinc- 
tive one. The expression ‘current phil- 
osophical methods’ means something 
more definite, as used here, than if 
used, for example, to characterize a 
merely heterogeneous collection of es- 
says. In the Scheffler collection there 
is something current, philosophical, 
and methodical that runs as a com- 
mon thread through all the read- 
ings. Asa whole, this method may be 
characterized as analytical, looking 
through an examination of language 


to problems of existential import. 


Since this is, without question, the 


method that distinguishes the current 
from the non-current in general phi- 
losophy, its application to problems of 
education should help to bring about 
that fusion of general philosophy and 
philosophy of education which is a 
desideratum of the editor (p. 2). 
Here then is a book with an aim 
which is clear and definite. Since this 
aim is eminently worthy, there is ample 
justification for Mr. Scheffler’s book. 
But we still have to ask whether the 
book hits what it is aiming at. For 
reasons that I shall try to make clear, 
I don’t think the book succeeds. But 
its failure, if I am right, cannot be said 
to lie in any one of the sixteen essays 
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(some reprints, some original) nor in 
the editor’s entirely just and well- 
written comments. I shall have to 
make a frontal assault against one of 
the articles included in order to show 
where the difficulty lies. 

One of the essays published for the 
first time in this collection is “Social 
Inquiry and Moral Judgment,” by 
Sydney Morgenbesser of Columbia 
University. Of all the readings in- 
cluded, Mr. Morgenbesser’s piece is the 
best representative of current philo- 
sophical! analysis. His writing is im- 
peccable, and he is attacking a problem 
of immense significance. The essay 
begins with “the practice of comparing 
the social to the natural sciences, deni- 
grating the former and extolling the 
latter” (p. 180). Mr. Morgenbesser 
then races through some of the usual 
statements as to why the social sciences 
are not, whether by happenstance or 
necessity, truly scientific. It is a pleas- 
ure to observe the originality and 
power he applies to some of the more 
pretentious prophecies and pronounce- 
ments concerning the plight of the 
social sciences. But when he concludes 
his treatment of “a family of inter- 
related problems,” all revolving “in 
one way or another around the prob- 
Jem of the status of value judgments” 
(p- 187), he is guilty either of self- 
contradiction or of the assertion of a 
gross non sequitur. 

Please follow carefully this part of 
Mr. Morgenbesser’s argument. His 
analysis is pushed ahead where most 
break off — into the extraordinarily 
difficult problems involved in the jus- 
tification of attitudes. He “assumes,” 
when justification is at issue, “that 
sentences such as ‘democracy is a better 
form of government than fascism’. . . 
are stated with all four of the follow- 
ing factors present: The speaker (1) 
communicates a continuant approval 
and (2) desires to persuade those ad- 
dressed to re-consider their attitudes. 
He further (3) believes that his atti- 
tude is warranted and accords him the 
right to persuade others, and (4) com- 
mits himself to listen to the argu- 
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ments of others, believing that they 
will not bring forward any considera- 
tion that will result in his shifting” 
(p: 194). 

Now it is clear that requirement (4) 
is the most difficult one to achieve in 
most concrete instances in which the 
justification of moral attitudes is at is- 
sue. Mr. Morgenbesser mentions sev- 
eral conditions that would prevent 
this requirement from being met, and 
he concludes “for these and other rea- 
sons we cannot expect that attitudes 
will always be justified in the manner 
specified. The urgency of some issues, 
plus the difficulties of undertaking 
any justification procedure have the 
consequence . . . that the intent to 
justify is dropped” (p. 198). He adds, 
however, that “these considerations do 
not, in general, obtain in scientific re- 
search” (p. 198. My italics.). Now one 
would surely be led to think that the 
upshot of all this is a quite distinctive 
place for the scientist in the justifi- 
cation of attitudes. But Mr. Morgen- 
besser surprisingly begins his last 
paragraph with the statement: “If the 
above reflections are in order, then the 
social scientist qua social scientist has 
no unique role to play when questions 
of the justification of attitudes are 
raised.” But the “above reflections” 
imply not only a unique role, but an 
extraordinarily important role for the 
scientist in the justification of atti- 
tudes. 

Now Mr. Morgenbesser cannot ap- 
peal to any intrinsic difference between 
the social scientist and other scientist. 
He has already demolished those who 
would do so. Nor can he reply, the 
more likely move, that the scientist is 
concerned to justify beliefs, not atti- 
tudes. For he has admitted that in the 
context of justification there is a sense 
(a trivial sense, to be sure, but suf- 
ficiently a sense) in which the distinc- 
tion between attitude and belief is 
pointless (p. 195) . 

But even if Mr. Morgenbesser had 
not given the case away in these points, 
there are two simpler considerations 
that would make the point I am after 
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even more obvious. First, considering 
requirement (4), “the chances are that 
this higher order attitude about atti- 
tudes is not as widespread as that 
about beliefs” (p. 197). True. But its 
incidence is certainly much higher 
among social scientists than among 
the general population. The ability to 
listen to arguments is one that must be 
learned, and the field training of the 
anthropologist, the clinical training of 
the psychologist, even the statistical 
training of the economist may all be 
considered as training in the ability to 
attend to arguments of the kind that 
would be relevant to the justification 
of a sentence such as ‘democracy is a 
better form of government than fas- 
cism.’ So that if the justification of 
attitudes requires condition (4), the 
social scientist comes to have a speci 
role, Second, it is important to remem- 
ber that the concern here is with the 
Justification of attitudes. Now ordi- 
narily, except when we take on the 
higher order attitude of the social sci- 
entist, most of us are not concerne 
with justifying our attitudes but in 
satisfying them. We are not concern 
to justify the attitude that is, in some 
sense, expressed by ‘democracy is a 
better form of government than fas- 
cism.’ We are concerned rather to win 
support for democracy, to arouse in 
ourselves and others a willingness tO 
engage in certain forms of action, etc. 
As a citizen, I am not in the least con- 
cerned with justifying that attitude; 1t 
is only when I am trying to think as a 
political scientist that the question © 
Justification arises for me. Again, then, 
it is precisely qua social scientist that 
T should have a “unique role to play 
when questions of the justification © 
attitudes are raised.” 

There was a suggestion by Mr. Mor- 
enbesser that the word ‘preference 
i he be preferable to ‘attitude’ as 
fol eet from beliefs. If he had 
ne that suggestion, it wots 
ti pated a that the context © J ‘ 
ipe tion is a most unusual one 1M 

of the common man. Of course 
€re is an enormous difference be- 
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tw i : 
chocolate “aie ae preter rappie Mo 
democrac ee fa PA ak 1 prete 
it seems a me scis. Pui T Oa 
If pushed very kaa h edi nage! z 
r a ola ae he ordinary citi- 
and simply say ‘I aie T justity 
anyone going i veil ira | se 
going him that he ought 
not prefer what he does prefer unless 
he can justify that preference, or that 
attitude? 

As citizens we do not try to justify 
our attitudes very often. But in the 
present stage of cultural transforma- 
tion this may be an ever more fre- 
quent, albeit unpleasant, task for many 
of us. It is not merely “to our experi- 
ence and that of our neighbor that we 
turn” when we are forced to justify our 
attitudes. The “logical conditions for 
a scientific justification of attitudes” 
(to express Mr. Morgenbesser’s as- 
sumptions in a paraphrase of the title 
of a similar piece by Dewey) require 
an experience disciplined in a way that 
most of us cannot or will not discipline 
our experience. Mr. Morgenbesser’s 
excellent article raises very strongly 
the whole matter of expertise, even the 
dreaded question of moral expertise. 
And when he denies that problem, he 
is either contradicting what he has 
said before, or he is using the expres- 
sion “qua social scientist” in an idio- 
syncratic fashion and thus expressing 
an attitude which has no connection 
with the analysis that has gone before. 

I suggest that this argument is of 
signal importance for principles in the 
teaching of the social sciences and of 
ists. Is it possible to teach 


social scienti t 
the social sciences 1n such fashion that 


the ordinary citizen can think qua 
social scientist when the justification of 
his attitudes is at issue? A hasty af- 
firmative answer is of no use here. 
Should the training of social scientists 
be seriously regarded as giving a special 
competence in the justification of at- 
titudes? I am repelled by the thought, 


but that is merely my attitude. When 


I try to put that attitude to the strict 


nt : I 
conditions set by Mr. Morgenbesser, 
very likely will find it unjustified. The 
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best argument I can make for it at the 
moment is that in the past the justifica- 
tion of attitudes was not such a serious 
business. But this is not the past. And 
principles of teaching, unfortunately, 
are not for the past. 


Now quite likely Mr. Morgenbesser 
or someone else can show that I am 
confused in one or all of the points in 
my attack upon his argument. I ex- 
pressed it here to try to illustrate, as 
nothing in Mr. Scheffler’s collection 
illustrates, that current philosophical 
methods, like those of traditional phi- 
losophy, are dialectical. They involve 
someone analyzing something and 
someone else trying to show that the 
analysis is not so final as its original 
author had supposed. Sometimes we 
can tell just where a particular line 
of argument began: many lines of dis- 
cussion, for example, come from Ryle’s 
Concept of Mind, selections from 
which are included by Mr. Scheffler. 
But there have been many important 
criticisms of Ryle’s analysis. These are 
now part of the meaning of Concept 
of Mind. But the very meager bibliog- 
raphy provided by the editor does not 
even refer to them. 


The absence of dialectic in this col- 
lection is not altogether the fault of its 
editor, though he might have been a 
bit more assiduous in preparing his 
bibliography. The blame lies also in 
the field of philosophy of education 
itself. Lacking the fusion that Mr. 
Scheffler seeks, we have confusion. This 
collection of readings is in this respect 
rather representative of the field as a 
whole. Some essays are interesting, 
others are boring; some are instructive, 
others less so. Paul Ziff’s “Reasons in 
Art Criticism” is, as we would expect, 
a delight in its style, remarkably illu- 
minating in its argument. But of all 
the interesting things that might be 
said concerning the appeal to tradition 
in policy discussions, in his “Tradition 
and the Traditionalist,” Mr. Harold 
Weisberg, with great ingenuity, man- 
aged to miss the entire lot. Compared 
to the interest aroused in the discus- 
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sion of Flew’s “death by a thousand 
qualifications” attack against religious 
claims, Morton White's article, “Reli- 
gion and the Higher Learning,” is 
terribly flat. The statements by Henry 
D. Aiken and C. L. Stevenson, however, 
are remarkable for their clarity in 
presenting difficult philosophical dis- 
tinctions to non-philosophers. ‘The 
Stevenson contribution explains his 
nearly-copyrighted distinction between 
‘disagreement in attitude’ and ‘dis- 
agreement in belief,’ but nowhere in 
the collection does one get a sense of 
continuity in the arguments around 
this and other currently important 
distinctions. The individual pieces, as 
would be expected, vary in quality, 
but there is no sense of community, no 
feeling that the writers are part of a 
social enterprise that has as its purpose 
the achievement of clarity and reason 
in discussions of educational prob- 
lems. That sense, that feeling, that 
community is “current philosophical 
methods.” If Scheffler’s collection does 
not represent it, then the book has 
failed in its aim. Perhaps the failure 
is that of our field, where all too often 
we act as if the presentation of “dif- 
ferent points of view” were a sufficient 
substitute for careful attention to ar- 
guments. 


There is a possible consolation to be 
gained from all this. The anthology 
of readings plays a quite important 
role in current philosophical analysis. 
As arguments are carried on in the 
periodicals, the surface appearance is 
one of great melange. Those of us who 
haven’t the time nor wit to evaluate all 
the current philosophical writing come 
more and more to depend upon the 
anthologizers to judge the quick from 
the dead. I suggest that Scheffler’s col- 
lection for philosophy of education be 
regarded as the beginning point of 
discussions rather than a summation of 
discussions that have already been 
joined. Those who allow themselves 
the luxury of hope might well spend 
it foreseeing a Second Series, complete 
with Mr. Scheffler’s comments on argu- 
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ments that began with the first edition 
of Philosophy and Education. 


James E. MCCLELLAN 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


The Practice of School Administra- 
tion — A Cooperative Profes- 
sional Enterprise. Hunt, Herold 
C. and Paul R. Pierce. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1958. 
544 pp. $6.00. 


During the centennial of the Na- 
tional Education Association, cele- 
brated in 1957, the executive secretary 
of that organization made the predic- 
tion that during the next twenty years 
there will be one vital change in 
American education. He said, “Its 
outstanding characteristics may be 
summarized in one word: Quality, — 
a subtle but very important new em- 
phasis on quality... Basically, in our 
first century, the battle of quantity has 
been won, the principle of extensive 
and universal education firmly estab- 
lished. We have been mainly con- 
cerned that every child get into school. 
Now we must ask how much each child 
gets out of school.” 

In 1957, too, the thirty-fifth Year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators had as its theme 
“The Superintendent As Instructional 
Leader.” There can be little doubt 
that the foremost function of school 
administration is to provide the per- 
sonnel, the facilities. the processes, an 
the general conditions that will make 
possible effective teaching and learn- 
ing. This all means that the teacher 
and the teacher-pupil relationships are 
of paramount importance, and that 
improving curricula and instruction 
is the major job of school leadership. 
School administrators who have been 
most concerned in recent years with 
securing the necessary money, build- 
ings, and personnel to carry out an 
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educational program, are now increas- 
ingly concerning themselves with what 
should be done if all of those physical 
necessities were available. 

Herold Hunt and Paul Pierce have 
produced a book on school administra- 
tion which focuses on this main job. 
It briefly but adequately shows the 
magnitude of the task in view of 
present-day social trends, the nature 
of the administrative process, and the 
need for statesmanship in educational 
administration. But sight of the major 
task must not be lost in the myriad 
distractions, pressures, and involve- 
ments which continually clamor for 
the school administrator’s attention. 
He must codperatively develop with 
all staff members and many lay citizens 
a plan wherein each can see the total 
program. By seeing his appropriate 
place in that program, he must be able 
to plan the operation and evaluate the 
outcome of his own work and of the 
school. 

High priority is given to the job 
of achieving pupil development by 
guiding staff study, by using child 
developmental data, and by proper 
induction of the child in school 
living and learning. The heart of the 
book deals with specific aspects of 
instructional leadership: the basic 
skills; shaping the administration to 
serve the educational program; the in- 
dividual school as the basic educational 
unit; the instructional center servicing 
the educational program; and estab- 
lishing the principal as the educational 

ader. 
ae any comprehensive book on 
school administration must do, The 
Practice of School Administration 
treats well such topics as administering 
the school plant, managing educational 
finances, and home and community 
relationships. But such topics in this 
book are seen as ways of improving 
educational leadership. For example, 
it is pointed out that the problem of 
adequate money for the public schools 
is as directly an educational problem 
as it is an economic one, for parents 
will want to assist in financing an 
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enterprise in which they are led to be 
active, understanding, and influential 
artners. 3 a 
She organization of this book is in 
itself one of its outstanding features. 
While maintaining the theme of lead- 
ership for a high quality educational 
program, each chapter represents a 
complete unit in one area of adminis- 
tration, prefaced with a one-page 
statement of historical perspective, and 
followed by an over-view of principles 
and good practices related to the parti- 
cular aspect of school administration. 
Best illustrative practices, as called for 
by the needs of the educational pro- 
gram and by the application of basic 
principles, are given in some detail. 
Excellent documentation is provided 
both for the standard works in each 
aspect of administration, as well as 
for the illustrative practices gleaned 
from other numerous sources. 
Concluding with a statement on ade- 
quate incentives for outstanding pro- 
fessional service, the authors say, “To 
the not inconsequential incentives in 
the form of material advantages which 
have been cited and the satisfactions 
that are derived from democratic lead- 
ership in a basic profession should be 
added the tangible awards that bring 
honor to the individual administrator 
and increased prestige to his emerging 
profession. The American Education 
Award bestowed by the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the National Education As- 
sociation provides an illustration. This 
might be adapted to various spheres of 
school administration, with appropri- 
ate recognition for the winning of such 
honors. The award of honors in sci- 
ence, surgery, and literature, shows 
how outstanding the achievement in 
education might be interpreted to the 
public and made the subject of nation- 
al recognition and honor. The profes- 
sional and citizens’ organizations which 
throughout the years have done much 
to raise the sights of school adminis- 
tration, should strive to have school 
administration included in Nobel 
prize awards and honors of like calibre. 
Chiefly, however, the main incentive to 
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enter school administration will be, as 
it has been in the past, the opportunity 
to exercise a wide sphere of influence 
and service, developing children and 
youth into successful citizens through 
democratic leadership, in the largest 
and in many ways the most significant 
of our American professions” (pp. 521- 
522). 

This is not a book for the naive. It 
is not a collection of recipes. It is 
rather for the scholar-practitioner who 
appreciates the social environment in 
which the educational process func- 
tions, and who wishes to develop the 
best possible ways for the public 
schools to contribute to that process. 
Viewed in this light, the statement of 
one of the authors to his staff a few 
years ago assumes added meaning and 
inspiration for the entire profession 
of education: “Never were the ends to 
be served more important. Never were 
the rewards to be gained more truly 
satisfying.” 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM 
Supt., Los Angeles County Schools 


Financing the Public Schools (Vol- 
une 1); School Needs in the De- 
cade Ahead. Roger A. Freeman. 
The Institute for Social Science 
Research, Washington, D.C., 
1958. 273 pp. $5.00 


What the public schools will need 
over the next decade in terms of mon- 
ey is the question which Mr. Freeman 
attempts to answer. He begins with 
enrollment projections and ends with 
estimates of revenue requirements 
after reviewing teacher supply and 
demand, teachers’ salaries, current ex- 
penditures, capital outlays, and school 
building costs. The answer is given as 
a national estimate which may not 
necessarily reflect the sum total of 
what it would cost to provide schools 
at a specified minimum level of excel- 


lence in all states and local school 
systems. 
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This volume is a very cleverly con- 
ceived work of counter-propaganda. 
Organizations and agencies promoting 
public education tend to marshal sta- 


“tistics favorable to what they are pro- 


moting. This book marshals the 
statistics which throw doubt upon the 
claims of educators. However, the 
battle of statistics will not end with the 
publication of this volume. The selec- 
tion of base years, statistical series, and 
statistical findings in order to contrib- 
ute to skepticism will, no doubt, be 
followed by rebuttals from educational 
organizations. ‘There are ample op- 
portunities for this throughout the 
volume. 

The debate over national statistics 
which provides the substance of this 
work can be traced to inadequacies in 
the statistics and to the lack of their 
proper interpretation. Those of us 
who work with national statistics on 
public school expenditures know well 
that they are far from perfect. Yet they 
probably do provide a rough approxi- 
mation of what has occurred, if proper- 
ly interpreted. Propagandists for and 
against public school spending are 1m- 
patient with careful interpretations. 
In this respect, at least, the author is 
no more careless than many of those 
whom he criticizes. P 

National statistics about the quality 
of public education or the qualifica- 
tions of teachers do not exist. Nation- 
al totals of the need for teachers or the 
need for school facilities are nothing 
more than very rough estimates. The 
data simply are not available for exact 
statistics. Attacks of the type containe 
in School Needs in the Decade Ahead 
add very little to our insight, but may 
stimulate us to be more careful in our 
interpretation and use of such imper- 
fect national statistics as we have. 

The author's estimates of school 
population, both nationally and by 
states, should prove useful and should 
be used in cross-checking other esti- 
mates. I found the estimates as TC 
lated to level of income by states very 


challenging indeed. 


The attempt to translate population 
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into school needs is too cluttered with 
opinion and with over-extended, un- 
qualified generalizations to add wis- 
dom to public policy decisions. The 
author does not hesitate to conclude 
unequivocally upon matters which re- 
search would not attempt to answer, 
or where research, when carefully exe- 
cuted and interpreted, has still yielded 
only inconclusive, highly qualified an- 
swers. In dealing with the statistics, 
the author frequently uses the verbs 
proves” and “disproves.” Most of the 
statements he makes are far too general 
and loosely worded to lend themselves 
to proof or disproof. Among the 
complex issues upon which such state- 
ments are made are these: the com- 
parative quality of American public 
schools, the trend in public school 
quality, class size, the over-all efficien- 
cy of schools, the prevalence of certain 
courses, the lowering of standards, the 
educational usefulness of television, 
the lack of emphasis on subject matter, 
qualifications of teachers, the proper 
way to compensate teachers, and many 
others. 

An example of the many broad gen- 
eralizations in the book which could 
not be proved or disproved with avail- 
able data is this one: “But children 
learn less in terms of academic achieve- 
ment, in American schools in twelve 
years than they do in Russian or other 
foreign schools in ten” (p. xxii). This 
assumes knowledge which does not 
exist. It also ignores known facts. It 
assumes knowledge of the academic 
achievement of all American schools. 
Such data never have been available. 
not even for a representative sam- 
pline. If this is so in our country, com- 
parable data certainly could not be 
available for all Russian schools and 
all foreign schools including those in 
such countries as Iran, Bulgaria, Ethio- 
pia, Uruguay, and Thailand. Further- 
more, it is known that what data is 
available for such schools is for ap- 
proximately the upper twenty percent 
of the pupils of high school age. The 
comparison therefore would have to be 
with that percent of the American high 


school population, not with all Ameri- 
can schools. 


The negative perspective of the au- 
thor detracts from his contribution to 
understanding. He analyzes a set of 
data far enough to question a claim of 
educators, but not quite far enough to 
see what might be true. For example, 
in the section on Teacher Su ply in 
Chapter III, he attempts to debant 
the claim of a shortage of qualified 
personnel solely in terms of data on 
the professional education of teachers. 
Yet, in the section on Merit Pay in 
Chapter IV, he admits that there is 
more to the quality of teachers than 
the number of credit hours, and he 
concludes (p. 160) that the number 
of outstanding practitioners is small. 
Where between these two extremes 
will the truth be found? 


The volume is also replete with 
historical contradictions. For example, 
in one place the author attempts to 
show that educational conditions have 
improved. In others, he talks about 
qualitative deterioration. In both such 
instances he generalizes about public 
education as a whole, even though 
sufficient data are not available either 
to support or to deny any such broad 
generalizations. We know that stand- 
ards appropriate for the past are not 
high enough for the complex world of 
today, much less that of tomorrow. 
What we need to know is which schools 
do not measure up to modern stand- 
ards and why. Then we should pro- 
ceed to bring these lagging schools up 
to these standards. 


and our growing civic and socia] prob- 
lems are not discussed, Proposals are 
made which, if carried into effect, 
could seriously impair our ability to 
maintain our high living standard, The 
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The needs of American public edu- 
cation in the decade ahead will be rela- 
i maintained and 
the efforts made to upgrade the lowest 
toward excellence. The cost will be 
determined by operating efficiency, by 
conditions in the labor market, and by 
the price of materials as reflected in the 
budgets of the operating units. These 
needs and resulting costs are subject to 
careful estimation, but not to exact 
statistical measurement. And estimates, 
when projected over a decade or more, 
are inevitably subject to wide Margins 
of error, 


ARVID J. BURKE 
Director of Studies 
New York State Teachers Association 


Talent and Society: New Perspec- 
tives in the Identification of Tal- 
ent. David C. McClelland, Alfred 
L. Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbren- 
ner, and Fred Strodtbeck, 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
Princeton, 1958, 275 pp., $3.75. 
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purely theoretical discussions which 
constitute the book. 

A number of themes pervade the 
several contributions, apparently as the 
result of convergence rather than of 
collusion. One of these is the extra- 
ordinary complexity of the problems 
here dealt with, greater even than these 
sophisticated investigators had anti- 
cipated. This is manifested most force- 
fully in the statistical intricacies which 
characterize the research reports; only 
the most patient and statistically most 
erudite readers will be able to follow 
all the details of the arguments. But 
this is no mere display of statistical 
virtuosity for its own sake; the intri- 
cacies are inherent in the problems. 

The old distinction between “talent 

tential” and “talented performance” 
is abandoned, since potential can never 
be observed except in some kind of 
performance; in its place appear a host 
of new distinctions. Professor Bald- 
win, for example, considering ability 
as a species of adaptive behavior, dif- 
ferentiates between guided and un- 
guided behavior, the former being 
governed by steady feedback from the 
environment or from the individual's 
own cognitive representations, while 
the latter is more nearly “reflexive 
and rigid, expressing immediate needs 
rather than being instrumental to the 
attainment of future goals. It is guide 
behavior which we usually think of as 
“ability,” but certain kinds of socia 
skills are in the other category. To be 
able to earn a reputation for being 
sympathetic and friendly is often a 
very useful kind of talent, but it must 
be the outgrowth of unguided, spor 
taneous ‘behavior; insofar as action Js 
perceived as being calculated to attain 
that kind of reputation, it will be self- 
defeating and hence unskillful. 

rofessor Bronfenbrenner takes up 
another kind of social skill, “empathic 
ability,” and demonstrates that even it 
has a multiplicity of forms. Empathic 
ability is the capacity of a person to 
make accurate predictions of other 

eople’s responses. It is an important 
skill not only because of the contribu- 
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tion it can make to social effectiveness 
in general and in such particular occu- 
pational fields as politics, psycho- 
therapy, and administration (and, in- 
cidentally, talent-searching as well!), 
but also because it is the ultimate basis 
of the capacity for taking on new ways 
of behaving — i.e., for learning. In 
previous literature, it had been re- 
garded as a more or less unitary ability, 
but Professor Bronfenbrenner disputes 
this hypothesis. He suggests instead 
the hypothetical independence of some 
24 kinds of sensitivity to other people, 
each one with both a static and a 
dynamic quality. He does not, of 
course, provide us with evidence of 
the actual independence of all these 
types, but he does furnish enough to 
upset the unitary hypothesis. As a 
matter of fact, in his investigation he 
encountered even more differentiation 
than he was looking for, since it turned 
out that the major variable affecting 
sensitivity is sex. Nothing so simple, 
mind you, as that women are more 
sensitive than men. Rather, one’s em- 
pathic ability was the joint product of, 
among other things, one’s own sex- 
role identification, the sex of those 
whom one was judging, and the sen- 
sitivity and traits of the other mem- 
bers of the group in which the judging 
took place, as well as the kind of sen- 
sitivity being measured; and the 
traits associated with high sensitivity 
are not the same for all kinds of sen- 
sitivity, or for both sexes, or for either 
sex in all judging situations. 

The position that potential cannot 
be separated from performance im- 
plies a corollary that is another recur- 
ring theme in the book: both the 
motivation for performance and the 
situation in which the performance 
occurs are instrinsic aspects of ability. 
This was, as has been indicated, one 
of the conclusions of the study of em- 
pathic ability. Professor Strodtbeck 
arrives at a similar finding in his 
analysis of Italian and Jewish sub- 
cultures in New Haven. The more 
talented performance of the Jewish 
group, measured here by its higher 
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average occupational status, could be 
partly accounted for by its stress on 
the individual’s mastery of his own 
destiny and on the expectation that he 
become independent of his parents, 
contrasted with the greater emphasis 
of the Italian group on fate and fami- 
ly ties. The Jewish values bring about 
the kinds of behavior which lead to 
success in America; presumably, the 
Italian values would be more likely to 
lead to success in a society which re- 
warded familism more. Also relevant 
was the finding that families in which 
the father held relatively great power 
were less likely to contain sons with 
strongly achievement-oriented values 
than were families in which relatively 
more power was in the hands of the 
mother. We must, then, think in terms 
not only of talented persons, but also 
of “talented situations.” 

If this study obliges us to reformu- 
late our ideas about what talent is and 
where it comes from, it equally well 
compels us to do some fresh thinking 
about social and educational policy. 
Professor McClelland raises some baf- 
fling questions about its application. 
What action, for example, should fol- 
low from our knowledge that Jewish 
values are more likely to lead ‘to tal- 
ented performance than are Italian? 
We can hardly propose that schools 
discriminate in favor of Jews, though 
that would increase the efficiency with 
which the schools could select’ those 
most likely to succeed. There are al- 
ternative ways of applying this knowl- 
edge, e.g., changing the Italian culture 
so that it will more nearly resemble 
the Jewish culture, or changing Ameri- 
can culture so that it will give greater 
success-rewards to familism. But these 
changes are neither feasible nor neces- 
sarily desirable. Considering the role 
which family patterns play in the de- 
velopment of ability leads to a similar 
blank wall: ought we to try to increase 
the familial power of mothers, relative 
to that of fathers, in order to increase 
the frequency of talented sons, and if 
so, how? Professor McClelland is bold 
enough to suggest that we should. He 
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proposes improved counselling serv- 
ices “for parents and children,” with 
the aim of altering family situations; 
where this failed, we might then send 
children “to special summer camps or 
boarding schools, where they would 
live in an atmosphere more favorable 
to developing their achievement poten- 
tial” (p. 253). Perhaps, even, exten- 
sive psychotherapy might be needed, 
Many readers, however, including this 
one, would be hesitant to resort to 
this kind of social engineering. 
Finally, the whole concept of “spe- 
cial training” for the talented is called 
into question. Aside from a number of 
logical contradictions — how, for in- 
stance, can we “train” people to en- 
gage in the spontaneous behavior 
productive of the kind of social skills 
Professor Baldwin discusses? — and 
aside from the difficulty of determining 
the content of such training, the very 
idea of education is in opposition to 
one concept of “talented people.” If 
talent were the fixed attribute of a 
few individuals, who “have” it once 
and for all, no educational system 
would be necessary. But this is not the 
case: talent must be developed, as this 
book clearly brings out. And it goes 
further. It advances the Propositions 
that there are many different kinds of 
ability, independent of one another 
and consequently relatively widespread 
among the population; and that each 
is the result of a combination of parti- 
cular psychological attributes and 
cial situations. The educational fy i) 
tion (and it extends far beyond ng: 
schools) is not to look f the 
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Pioneers of Popular Education, 
1760-1850. Hugh M. Pollard. 
Harvard University Press, 1957. 
$5.50. 


When in the eighteen sixties R. H. 
Quick published rather apologetically 
his Essays on Educational Reformers, 
little did he realize that he was 
inaugurating a most productive era in 
educational historiography in the 
English-speaking world. His pioneer- 
ing work, was, to name but a sample, 
followed by J. W. Adamson’s Pioneers 
of Modern Education, R. R. Rusk’s 
The Doctirnes of the Great Educators, 
R. Ulichs History of Educational 
Thought, and A. V. Judges’ Pioneers 
of English Education. Quick’s remarks 
that all study of this kind “is very 
much impeded by want of books,” and 
that “on the history of education, not 
only good books, but all books are 1n 
German, or some other foreign lan- 
guage,”* would certainly not be true 
today, and Hugh Pollard’s Pioneers of 
Popular Education, 1760-1830 attests 
not only to the continuation but also 8 
the vitality of this type of historica 
writing. 

Pollard’s main concen, is the E 
velopment of popular e ucation | 
Engiand in che’ fst half of the nine- 
teenth century, but, in order to ce 
this development more meaningful, he 
treats it in the light of the Euro ean 
sources from which the English reform- 
ers drew their educational inspiration. 
The book is divided into two parts. 
Part one is devoted to continenta 
thinkers and movements, and part two 
to an examination of the Eng ish edu- 
cational scene. 

Unlike most historians of the Euro- 
pean pedagogical renaissance Mani- 
fested after the French Revolution, 
Pollard examines the ideas and work 
of many lesser-known figures, an he 
successfully shows that at the time the 
English educational reformers drew as 


—— 

. a i l 
1 See: R. R. Quick, Essays on Educationa 
Reformers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


1874, preface, p. iv. 
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much if not more from them as they 
did from the better-known figures. 
Hence, he writes very little about 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi and a great 
deal about Basedow, Salzmann, de Fel- 
lenberg, Wehrli, and Father Girard. 
He traces the European influence on 
English education to three distinct 
schools of thought whose representa- 
tives had one unifying purpose, viz., 
that the education of the poor was 
necessary for the healthy development 
of European society. These schools 
were: (a) that represented by the 
Catholic Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, a society of religious teachers 
founded in 1682 by St. Jean-Baptiste 
De la Salle, (b) the Nature School of 
teachers and administrators whose af- 
flatus was none other than Rousseau, 
and (c) the Monitorial School as de- 
veloped by Guillaume Wilhelm in 
France and Father Girard in Switzer- 
land. The Nature School was by far 
the most important. Rousseau’s dis- 
covery of Nature as a new force in 
education had a great impact on Ger- 
man and Swiss educational thought 
and practice, and the ideas and experi- 
ments of Basedow, Salzmann, von 
Rochow, and Richter, and, more trium- 
phantly of Pestalozzi, de Fellenberg, 
and Wehrli, not only pointed towards 
new principles of learning and teach- 
ing, but also prepared the ground for 
the later establishment of a universal 
system of primary education in Prus- 
sia, Holland, and England. 

The examination of European ideas 
and practices, however, affords a back- 
ground to the second and, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the more 
important and original part of the 
book. In a clear and simple manner 
Pollard investigates the educational 
awakening in his native land in the 
decades following Waterloo, he sup- 
ports the thesis that this was achieved 
through the untiring efforts of dedi- 
cated individuals who were heavily 
indebted to their continental counter- 
parts. These English educational pio- 
neers included men from various walks 
of life such as Robert Owen, the father 
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of English socialism, Lord Brougham, 
the politician who fought for the estab- 
lishment of a state system of educa- 
tion, Synge, James Greaves and the 
Mayos (Charles and Elizabeth) who 
strove to introduce the pedagogical 
ideas of the Nature School, Lady Noel 
Byron, the poet’s wife, and most im- 
portant of all, James Phillips-Kay 
(later Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth) 
who gave up his medical career, trav- 
eled extensively in Europe, and then 
sought with tenacity to weave the 
foreign pedagogical ideas into the fab- 
ric of English primary education. 

From the standpoint of the begin- 
nings of English primary education, 
Pioneers of Popular Education is the 
most comprehensive work in print and 
Pollard’s contribution is inestimable. 
Furthermore, in showing that at the 
time it was the lesser-known figures 
that were influential, he puts histori- 
cal events in their proper perspective. 

There are two important questions 
that arise from reading this book, or 
any book of this kind. The first re- 
lates to Pollard’s method of writing 
educational history, and the second to 
the significance of such a study for the 
present-day person concerned with the 
various problems of education. As 
suggested by its title, the book deals 
primarily with personalities, and only 
secondarily with the social and politi- 
cal movements of the period. To many 
educational historians, especially in 
the United States, the examination of 
educational developments through per- 
sonalities might appear one-sided and 
not truly “scientific”. This, however, 
is merely a point of view and the ques- 
tion of what “scientific” in history 
means is still not settled. Pollard fol- 
lows a method which seems to have 
many adherents in England and also 
writes history which is readable and 
interesting. 

The second question is more con- 
troversial than the first, for it is part 
of that very complex problem of the 
value of history in general. A full 
discussion of this problem is beyond 
the scope here, but a few comments 
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might help to clarify Pollard’s purpose. 
If by reading this book the current 
educator looked for concrete sugges- 
tions to solve his problems, he would 
be greatly disappointed. In fact he 
would be asking Pollard to do some- 
thing he never intended to in the 
first place. If, on the other hand, the 
reader approached educational history 
in its proper light, the experience 
might be more rewarding. What ex- 
actly is this “proper light”? Pollard 
himself answers this in part when he 
Says, rather modestly, that “it might 
be of interest” to observe how in the 
decades following Waterloo an educa- 
tional consciousness was created in 
England and who the protagonists 
were. This endeavor, he assumes, has 
value in itself without an effort to 
relate it to the current situation, and 
at the same time affords a good back- 
ground to the understanding of the 
great education act of 1870. 

But an examination of the thought 
and deeds of educational reformers, 
removed though they may be from the 
current scene, has a further value 
which was best expressed by Quick in 
these words: 

I venture to think . . . that 
practical men in education as in 
most other things, may derive 
benefit from the knowled e of 
what has already been sai and 
done Wy the leadin 
in it, both past and pr 2 
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tion and the theory of the state pre- 
valent at the time, an investigation 
which would be of value not only to 
the student who is interested in his- 
torical phenomena for their own sake, 
but also to the “practical man in edu- 
cation” who strives for a better un- 
derstanding of the existing situation, 
and seeks inspiration for its improve- 
ment. 

In the long run, then, books like 
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Pioneers of Popular Education might 
be more “practical” or “useful” than 
the amazingly large and uninviting 
number of studies which set up more 
grandiose aims and which allegedly 
have found solutions to the merely con- 
temporary educational problems. 


ANDREAS M. KAzAMIAS 
Oberlin College 
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A Symposium: “Can the Laws of Learning be 
Applied in the Classroom?” 


Again, as in the Fall, 1958 issue, the HARVARD EDUCATIONAL RE- 
VIEW is privileged to print papers presented at a symposium held under the 
auspices of Northwestern University’s School of Education — Department of 
Psychology Carnegie Project. 

The participants of this symposium (held in May, 1958) are all experi- 
mental psychologists. Their concern, expressed in the symposium title, 
is with the relation between a “science” of psychology and a “technology” of 
education. 

Professor Kenneth W. Spence was trained at Yale when Clark Hull was 
there formulating his theories of behavior and learning. Since then his main 
concern has been with the extension and refinement of Hull’s system. In his 
paper he assesses the present state of “learning theory.” He emphasizes the 
need for precise laboratory analysis of simple behavior in order to establish 
a body of empirical laws and a comprehensive theory of behavior. Although 
his enthusiasm for “teaching machines” indicates that he feels the time is ripe 
for cooperation between experimental psychologists and educators, he insists on 
the importance of basic research. 

Professor Arthur W. Melton was a colleague of Spence at Yale. Although 
his basic orientation is toward pure science, (he is editor of the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology) he has had abundant experience in military psy- 
chology and other applied fields. He argues that a mutually supporting rela- 
tionship between the science of learning and the technology of educational 
method is necessary. He notes that such a relationship is lacking in public 
education while it thrives in industrial and military training, Among obstacles 
to improving and maintaining this relationship he mentions: the failure to 
achieve a unified science of learning; the lack of an adequate “taxonomy” 
of educational tasks; and the presence of a number of confusions which lead to 
the belief that there is an antithesis between pure and applied psychology. 
Finally he indicates a ‘grand strategy’ for the acceleration of both the science 
of learning and the technology of education. z 

Professor Benton J. Underwood was a student of both Spence and Melton. 
His specialty is human learning and retention. In his paper he first offers a 
specific list of psychological variables which he considers applicable to the 
classroom and a list of common experimental variables which he considers of 
“small practical importance.” He then gives a concrete illustration of how it 
is “possible to analyze the implication ofa laboratory variable and to show how 
it might be relevant to the school situation.” 

Psychological experimentation was once closer to education than it is now. 
The juxtaposition here of papers by three eminent experimental psychologists 
may be a modest contribution to the revival of an old partnership. 
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The Relation of Learning Theory to the & 
Technology of Education 5 


KENNETH W. SPENCE 


State University of Iowa 


There was a time, I suppose, when educators and educational psychologists 
would have looked forward to a paper by a theoretical psychologist, particularly 
one reputed to be interested in learning phenomena, with some considerable 
interest. With few exceptions, however, I feel sure that the writings and 
speeches of theoretical learning psychologists in recent years have been quite 
disappointing and not a little puzzling to such an audience. The dissatisfac- 
tions and complaints of those interested in education with the contributions of 
contemporary learning theorists need not be detailed here. 

Nevertheless, I cannot resist the temptation to remind you of the flavor of 
the reaction by relating at some length the response of one psychologist whose 
position in one of the New York State teachers’ colleges presumably had ‘in- 
volved him in the task of attempting to interpret these learning theories to 
prospective teachers. The occasion was a symposium that took place a few years 
ago at the University of Kentucky on the topic, Learning Theory, Personality 
Theory, and Clinical Research (5). As the opening speaker it was my task 
to review the current status of learning theories and to indicate some of the 
recent developments in my own views. Accordingly, in the first portion of my 
talk I took particular pains to point out that the phenomena that the experi- 
mental psychologist interested in the problem of learning has taken as the 
object of his studies, and about which he has attempted to formulate his 
theories, have little or nothing to do with learning in real life situations, includ- 
ing even the kinds of learning that are supposed to go on in the schoolroom. I 
then pointed out that the body of laws and theories that these psychologists had 
developed had their origins in a very different set of phenomena, namely 
observations made under rather artificial laboratory conditions of such simple’ 
things as the lever pressing behavior or running speed of the white rat, the 
salivary or leg flexion response of the dog and the blinking response of the 
human eyelid. I went on to explain why they had elected this course instead 
of concentrating their efforts on the more complex kinds of learning that occur 
in real life. i 

Speaking on the following day, Dr. Donald Snygg, participant representing 
the viewpoint of the educational psychologist, prefaced his paper with 
the following remarks: “I am particularly grateful to Dr. Spence ‘for 
his disarmingly frank and modest statement that his learning theory at the pres- 
ent time has no application to any but the most simple behavior. I suppose I 
should be happy about this situation because it removes much of what I have to 
say from the realm of controversy and consequently from the risk of emotion 
and hard feelings, but as a psychologist I find it somewhat depressing. From 
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any practical point of view the basic problem of psychology is the problem of 
learning. Most psychologists are paid to help people to learn. Whether we are 
academic psychologists, educational psychologists, clinical psychologists, or in- 
dustrial psychologists, we are supposed to be experts in learning. This is em- 
barrassing because the truth is that nobody knows very much about learning” 
(4, p. 129). 

Warming up to his theme, the speaker went on as follows: “The inadequacy 


_ of our current learning theories for practical purposes is clearly revealed by 


their failure to have any effect on educational practices and objectives. Only 
a few years ago the psychology of learning constituted the core of educational 
psychology. Now learning has been pushed far into the background by mental 
hygiene and personality. This seems strange when we remember that learning 
first became an object of psychological research because of the practical needs 
of teachers” (4, p. 129). 

Now I suspect that many, particularly the educational psychologists, would 
heartily agree with the sentiments expressed by this psychologist and I would 
also readily assent to their implication that the contemporary learning theories 
of the experimental psychologist have had very little, if any, importance as far 
as educational practices and objectives are concerned. Certainly those of us 
engaged in this endeavor have been under no illusions as to the applicability 
at the present time of our theoretical formulations to the practical problems 
of education. The fact of the matter is that we so-called learning theorists, 
particularly those of us whose research has been conducted mostly with animal 
subjects, have not been interested in the practical aspects of learning for many 
years. Indeed, it could be fairly said that the understanding of learning phe- 
nomena, i.e., behavioral changes that occur with repeated experience in the 
same or essentially similar situation, is only one of the objectives of our investiga- 
tions. Measured in terms of all the variables manipulated in these experiments 
the learning variables do not even constitute a majority of those investigated. 

Perhaps the most dramatic way to bring out this point is to cite the titles of 
ks that have come out of the work of experimental 
psychologists during the last 30 years. The first to appear was Tolman’s Pur- 
posive behavior in animals and men, published in 1932. In 1938 Skinner 
published the results of his early studies on operant conditioning in a book en- 
titled, The behavior of organisms. After a series of theoretical articles con- 
cerned with behavior in classical conditioning, trial and error learning, and 
maze learning that appeared in the Psychological Review during the 1930's, 
Hull published three books, Principles of behavior in 1943, Essentials of be- 
havior in 1949, and finally, in 1952, his posthumous book, A behavior system. 
Only in Guthrie’s book, Psychology of learning, did the word “learning” appear 

ificant that this is the only one of the books men- 
tioned that did not present in detail the results of specific experimental studies 
and attempt to offer a systematic interpretation of them. These psychologists 
e behavior of organisms in relation to all possible 
variables that affected it. Being interested in the phenomena of learning, they 
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did employ experimental arrangements that permitted the opportunity to 
observe the changes in behavior that occur with repeated practice. But they 
were primarily interested in formulating quantitative laws relating the observed 
behavior to all of its determining conditions. Some psychologists in particular 
Tolman, Hull, and I, were also interested in the problem of whether, and to 
what extent, a comprehensive theory could be developed that would permit 
the derivation (and hence, explanation) of the specific different laws found in 
the various situations. Skinner, of course, has been satisfied to limit himself to 
the formulation of the empirical laws, apparently believing that such theorizing 
is as yet premature. 

This, then, is what we experimental psychologists have been up to. Our 
studies involving learning situations have not been conducted with a view to 
finding principles that will be immediately applicable to the practical problems 
of training or teaching in the classroom. Just as Sherrington investigated the 
phenomena of spinal reflexes and Pavlov the phenomena of conditioned reflexes 
with a view to discovering laws and formulating theories about them, so, like- 
wise, have such psychologists as Tolman, Hull, and Skinner investigated be- 
havior in such simple learning situations as represented by the conditioned eyelid 
situation, the lever box, the straight runway, and the simple T-maze, with a 
view to formulating laws and theories about these behaviors. The only dif- 
ference is that, whereas Sherrington and Pavlov put forward neurophysiological 
theories to explain their behavioral laws, Hull and Tolman have, for the most 
part, favored psychological or behavioral theories. 

Unfortunately, many psychologists, and I do not limit the group to educa- 
tional psychologists, have not understood the purpose and objectives of these 
investigations. Apparently the fact that Thorndike, who played such an im- 
portant role in originating animal experimentation with learning situations, 
subsequently went into the field of educational psychology, has led 
many psychologists to jump to the conclusion that all studies of animal learning 
must have been undertaken with a view to finding principles of use to educa- 
tional psychology and other areas of practical application. Bypassing the point 
that Thorndike’s original work had no such purpose and that his subsequent 
use of the laws of exercise and effect in the educational field was a by-product 
of his original researches, these psychologists have tended to evaluate the re- 
search of experimental psychologists on learning exclusively in terms of its 
possible contribution to practical or applied problems. Needless to Say, at the 
present time such judgments are likely to be pretty negative. From the view- 
point of the experimental psychologist, however, they are completely irrelevant 

The problem here is the old one of pure versus applied research, Will die 
attempts of experimental psychologists to discover lawful relations in pure 
situations, such as are obtainable only in the laboratory, pay off in the lon Ta 
by providing us eventually with a better and more comprehensive aia 
of learning in complex life situations? Unfortunately, even with the r ing 
example before us of the spectacular role played by theory and pur cay 
the practical developments within the field of nuclear physi pure research in 

Physics, I suspect that 
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there are many in psychology and education who not only remain pessimistic 
about the worth, but also will continue to deprecate the value, of such pure 
research endeavors in the area of learned behavior. 

As I have pointed out in my Silliman Lectures (6) the great majority of 
contemporary psychologists, prodded as they are by the demands of society to 
solve pressing technological problems, have tended to evaluate the significance 
of psychological concepts and research in terms of the degree to which they 
appear to be applicable to immediate practical problems, rather than in terms 
of the scientific criterion of whether the ideas and activities lead to the discovery 
of general laws and the formulation of systematic theories of a comprehensive 
nature. As a consequence, applied research in psychology has been emphasized 
at the expense of basic research, and this in spite of the fact that experience in 
other sciences has clearly shown that the range and adequacy of any engineering 
program rests upon the degree of development of a basic system of general 
laws applicable to a wide variety of situations. 

The truth of the matter is that we psychologists have been asked to solve 
we had the laws of behavior necessary to do so. 
the applied psychologist has found it necessary to 
fashion as the basic research psychologist instead of 
f the typical engineer. Indeed, about the only dif- 
hologist can simplify and control the behavior situa- 
tion in any way he believes will help him discover precise quantitative laws, 
whereas the applied psychologist is more Jimited in this respect and must 
confine himself to the actual kinds of behavior involved in the specific job that 
he is studying. Employing his research methods, as, for example, the techniques 
of job or activity analysis, methods of measuring individual behavior properties, 
and statistical-experimental designs, the applied psychologist has usually been 
able to discover the relevant variables and formulate at least rough laws govern- 
ing the particular behaviors in which he is interested. Furthermore, on the 
basis of such research studies, the applied psychologist has been in a position to 
make valuable recommendations with regard to providing the most effective 
d training programs. During and since World War II 


selection procedures an A s 
psychologists have been highly successful in such research activities, especially 


in the various military services. E . 
As impressed as I am with the possibilities of this type of research, I believe, 


nevertheless, that it has certain definite limitations. A major one is that the 
findings of such research programs are usually highly specific to the particular 
situation being investigated with the result that a new research study must be 
made for each new situation. The reasons for this are not difficult to under- 
stand. Typically the behaviors jnvolved are highly complex. Not only are many 
different kinds of responses involved, — for example, simple perceptual and 
motor skills, verbal responses and such complex symbolic activities as thinking 
or reasoning, — but also the different situations involve these different kinds 
of behavior in many varying combinations, particularly of a temporal order. 
Likewise the variables in the environment that determine the behavior — for 
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example, the teacher, the classroom climate, the home atmosphere, to mention 
only a few — also differ greatly and operate in many different combinations. 
The consequence is that the lower order laws obtained in this type of investiga- 
tion are likely to be highly conflicting and the researcher cannot have much 
confidence that the findings in one situation will be transferrable to another 
even though it may be fairly similar. 

Still another limitation in such research is that the investigator is greatly 
restricted in the extent to which he is permitted or is even able (when permis- 
sion is granted) to manipulate the variables that are operating. Even with the 
most cooperative school or military administration the training or teaching 
job has to be accomplished with a minimum of interference, and research is 
often quite disruptive. Even when cooperation is at its best, the psychologist 
encounters obstacles in such research enterprises. All too frequently our social 
mores will not permit much leeway in investigating what may turn out to be 
extremely important factors. In this last connection one thinks of the great need 
that exists at the present time for research on such potent motivating factors in 
learning as anxiety and mild forms of punishment. We know very little about 
the laws relating such variables to performance in the classroom, although a 
good many dogmatic statements can be found in the literature to the effect that 
such things are not good. Actually we have little or no real understanding as 
to whether and how such variables might be effectively used in improving 
learning. 

But the most important factor limiting the outcomes of applied research, 

particularly from the point of view of the scientist interested in arriving at 
laws which have some degree of generality, is the great complexity and hetero- 
geneity of the behavioral situations represented in the school. The best that 
such research can hope to achieve, in my opinion, is a catalogue of many 
specific low order laws that will remain quite unrelated unless we proceed as 
other scientists do — namely, to analyze or to fractionate these complex events 
into simpler aspects and then investigate these aspects with a view to discovering 
more abstract (theoretical) concepts that will provide for the possibility of 
integrating the specific low order laws. 
, The history of the development of laboratory research on learning presents an 
interesting lesson in this regard. If one surveys the experimental literature on 
learning beginning with the studies of Ebbinghaus on human rote learning and 
Thorndike on animal learning, it will be found that up until very recently 
(ca. 1952) there was a marked trend toward the use of relatively simple as 
compared with complex types of behavior situations. 

As an example of this shift to simpler forms of behavior situations it is in- 
teresting to examine the relative frequency with which different types of labora- 
tory setups have been used by experimental psychologists in their studies of 
learning during the years since Thorndike introduced his trial and error problem 
bury: eae Period oe 2 eae not only did this type of selective learning 
PPR. N o be used, but the even more complicated multiple choice 

g a long series of choices came into prominence. Other equally 
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complicated laboratory arrangements favored during this period were the 
double alternation problem and the delayed response situation invented by 
Hunter, the so-called reasoning situations employed by Maier, and the multiple 
choice problem requiring the animal to learn on the basis of such concepts as 
“middleness” introduced by Yerkes. While a few investigations in which these 
complex behavior problems have been used may be found in the decade follow- 
ing 1930, since 1940 they have been relatively rare. In their place are to be 
found experimental arrangements involving much simpler behavior such as the 
Pavlovian classical conditioning experiment as exemplified by the conditioning 
of the salivary response in dogs or the eyelid in man, and the so-called instru- 
mental type of conditioning as represented by the lever pressing box of Skinner. 

Along with conditioning techniques the psychologist of learning has made 
considerable use in recent years of two highly simplified selective or trial and 
error learning problems. One is the simple T-maze which involves two alterna- 
tive spatial responses — turning left or right at a single choice point. The 
second is the visual discrimination apparatus which also provides for but two 
alternative responses, in this instance to two non-spatial cues, such as a white 
alley or a black one. Actually much of the research conducted with these two 
selective learning tasks has been directed at testing the implications of theoreti- 
cal formulations based on the findings of conditioning experiments. In other 
words they were employed to test the extent to which these theories were capable 
of integrating the low order laws obtained in the two fields of behavior — con- 
ditioning and simple, selective learning. Mea 

Why did experimental psychologists shift from their original interest in more 
complex tasks to these extremely simple kinds of behavior? One answer that 
we can reject immediately is that psychologists for some reason became less 
intrinsically interested in these complex forms of behavior than in the more 
simple activities. Nothing, of course, could be farther from the fact. The 
activities involved in the earlier experiments were much more interesting per se, 
for they are much more like behavior in real life situations. Certainly the study 
of chimpanzees piling boxes on top of one another, or joining two short sticks 
together and climbing a box to knock down a lure hanging out of reach is 
much more interesting than observing a rat monotonously pressing a lever in a 
Skinner Box or running down a straight alley. Nor is the answer that it is more 
easy to measure such simple behavior correct. There was no difficulty, for 
example, in obtaining a precise count of the number of errors made by a rat in 
wending his way through a serial maze involving fourteen or more blind alleys, 
and it would have been quite feasible, as Guthrie has since demonstrated, to 
photograph and subsequently analyze in as detailed a manner as desired the 
responses made in the various types of problem boxes. 


The major deficiency of the earlier experimental studies was that they did 


not provide an understanding of the phenomena being studied. They failed to 


lead either to the discovery of a consistent set of laws or to a set of theoretical 
concepts by means of which one could derive the variations in the laws that 
did occur from one study to another. The major reason for this failure, un- 
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doubtedly, was that, just as in the case of experiments in human applied situa- 
tions, the behavior was too complex and the determinin g variables too numerous 
and varied. 

Perhaps a concrete example will help to clarify these statements. Numerous 
studies were conducted in the ’thirties with serial mazes, using both animal and 
human subjects, which had as their objective discovering what the effect of 
massing or distributing the trials would have on the rate of learning. The 
findings of these studies were highly conflicting. A majority showed that the 
briefer the intertrial interval, i.e., the greater the massing, the slower was the 
learning. On the other hand a goodly number obtained just the opposite 
result, while some found that this variable had no effect on the speed with which 
learning took place. To the best of my knowledge, no one has ever been able to 
offer an explanation of why these different results were obtained. Explanation 
of such divergent findings requires a more or less comprehensive theory, the 


Having been unsuccessful in their attempts to find adequate theories to ac- 
count for such instances of complex learning, experimental psychologists turned 
to the investigation of simpler phenomena. Twenty-five years of experimenta- 
tion with classical and instrumental conditioning have led to the discovery and 
formulation of a quite extensive body of fairly precise quantitative laws qe. 
scriptive of the manner in which the stimulus, motivational, and incentive 
variables interact with each other and with various practice variables to deter. 
mine performance in these Situations. Because the system under study is a 
relatively simple one, involving a limited number of factors, it has been Possible 
to isolate, experimentally, the effects of the relevant variables and to discover the 
lawful relations holding among them with fair success, Moreover, quite in 
contrast to the complex behavior situations, we find a fairly high, alt 
yet by no means absolute, consistency from one situation t 
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determine the level of response. Thus, when proper precautions are taken, a 
general law relating the response measures to these two classes of determining 
variables may be formulated as follows: 
R=f(M) x f(N) 
where M represents the operations defining the motivational variables and N 
the learning variable, number of trials. While the evidence is not so clear-cut, 
it also appears that the incentive or reinforcement variables (e.g., the magnitude 
of the reward) also combine in a similar multiplicative manner with N to 
determine the strength of the response. 

I mention the above facts to emphasize the point that in these simple behavior 
situations, unlike the more complex ones, it has been possible to find laws that 
hold with some consistency. On the basis of such findings, moreover, Hull and 
others have been able to formulate theoretical schema that have served to de- 
rive, and hence integrate, the many specific low order laws that have been 
found to hold for the several response measures employed in the different condi- 
tioning situations. 

Once formulated so as to be able to explain, in the sense of deduce, the known 
empirical findings of conditioning experiments, the theoretical model can then 
be extended by deriving implications to be expected in other, more complex, 
learning situations. Thus Hull and I have attempted to extend our theory 
based on conditioning phenomena to such relatively complex types of behavior 
as are involved in the simple T-maze, discrimination learning, and human ver- 
bal rote learning (2, 6, 7). While such attempts are as yet only in their begin- 
ning stages, they show considerable promise. For example, at Iowa we have 
recently been investigating the implications of our theory with respect to the 
effects of varying the level of drive on learning and performance in the simple 
T-maze and the visual discrimination situation. If one looks at the existing ex- 
perimental literature on this problem one finds that, of twenty experiments, ten 
have produced findings showing that drive variation made no difference in 
learning, nine have reported that level of performance was positively related to 
drive level, while one study found that the performance of a high drive group 
was actually inferior to that of the low drive group over the period of training 
measured. 7 a p 

By means of our theoretical model it is possible to derive different implications 
as to what the effects of variation of drive level should be in simple selective 
learning involving two alternative responses and to specify the conditions under 
which these different results may be expected to appear. According to the 
implications of our theory, if the number of occurrences of the two alternative 
responses is kept equated by means of forcing some of the trials, learning to go 
to the positive (reinforced) stimulus and not to the negative ( non-reinforced ) 
stimulus will not be different under different motivation levels. Examination 
of the literature reveals that this prediction has been confirmed in five out of 
six experiments that have met this condition. On the other hand, it may be 
predicted from the theory that if the number of responses made to the positive 
and negative discriminanda are not equated, adequate drive differences will 
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lead to differences in mastery of such selective or competitive response situations. 
Examination of the results of experiments run under this condition reveals 
that a majority have produced the predicted difference. In the case of one 
further study in which the initial strength of the positive, reinforced response 
was known to be weaker than that of the negative response, the theory predicted 
that the subjects under a high drive would respond more poorly than the low 
drive group during the training period observed. The results revealed this to 
be the case, thus once again confirming the theory. 

It is apparent even from this very sketchy account that we are at least begin- 
ning to attain the kind of theoretical knowledge that permits prediction and 
hence control of behavior in new situations. Needless to say, we have a long 
way to go even in understanding at this level such simple kinds of behavior. 
In the case of our conditioning studies we are particularly in need of more in- 
formation concerning the process whereby a response tendency is weakened by 
experimental extinction or non-reinforcement. When we have more complete 
knowledge about this process, particularly how the drive variable and prior 
incentive conditions determine it, I believe we will be in a position to account 
reasonably well for most animal learning phenomena and the simpler non- 
symbolically controlled behavior of humans. 
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FIGURE 1: Levels of development of laws and theory in field of learning. 


As to where we stand with respect to the whole gamut of learned behavior 
at the present time, Fig. 1 may be of some help. At the bottom of the diagram 
are represented the several areas in the general field of learning, both animal 
and human. In each of these areas observation and experimentation have led 
to the discovery and formulation of a body of low order laws relating the de- 
‘pendent response measures to the independent environmental and individual 
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variables. The areas toward the left of the diagram are much more highly 
developed than those to the right, in the sense that a much more precise and 
complete set of laws has been discovered. The reason for this, undoubtedly, 
is the greater simplicity of these behavior situations; the number of variables 
operating is much smaller and their interactions are much simpler. As a con- 
sequence of this, the type of integrating theory we have been discussing exists, 
if at all, practically only in the first three areas (conditioning, simple selective 
learning, and serial learning). There is some indication, as shown in the dia- 
gram, that there is beginning to appear a theory of perceptual-motor skill 
learning, making use of some of the theoretical concepts of conditioning along 
with new concepts that have developed out of the perceptual-motor skills area 
itself. As yet very little, even in the way of lower order laws, exists in either of 
the most complex areas of behavior shown to the right. Progress in these latter 
fields requires a vigorous program of systematic research aimed at developing 
significant measures of behavior, identifying the relevant determining variables, 
and discovering the interrelations holding among them. It is in this area that 
the research-minded educational psychologist can make the greatest con- 
tribution. 

Attention should perhaps be directed here to the point that even in these 
complex areas we at least have the potential for part of a theory of such be- 
havior. Like Hull, I believe that in so far as the variables operating in simple 
behavior are also present in complex behavior, the same laws will hold. In the 
more complex situations there will, of course, be additional variables, and the 
interaction laws of these new variables with the more basic ones will have to be 
taken into account. Unfortunately, Hull’s position on this matter has been mis- 
interpreted to mean that the complex behavior of man involves only the laws 
involved in simple conditioning. Hull’s term “primary” laws should have 
precluded this misunderstanding. 

Thus far I have chosen to discuss the special role that theory has played in 
the development of our knowledge of the learning process. I have not con- 
sidered the question: whether there are now available any laws of learning that 
could form the basis of an educational engineering program today? Those of 
you who are familiar with the recent work of Professor Skinner of Harvard 
know that he has been advocating the use of teaching machines as a means of 
increasing the effectiveness of teaching (3). The primary principle lying behind 
the use of these machines is what Skinner and Hull refer to as the principle of 
reinforcement. This principle is based on the one law that seems to me to have 
held consistently in all of our experimental studies of learning, no matter what 
the complexity of the situation. I refer, of course, to the so-called law of effect. 
First systematically investigated by Thorndike, this law has been stated in a 


variety of ways. 
rm it may be formulated as follows: responses ac- 


In a strictly empirical form 1t m‘ l 
companied or followed by certam kinds of events (called reinforcers) are more 


likely to occur on subsequent occasions, whereas responses not followed by this 
class of events subsequently show a lessened probability of occurrence. Such a 
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formulation, it should be noticed, merely summarizes a relation that is observed 
to hold between two sets of events: (a) the subsequent probability of occur- 
rence of a response in a situation; and (b) two different kinds of effects or out- 
comes of the response. This statement of the law does not imply any assumption 
as to the nature of the effects or how they operate to bring about the subsequent 
change in the strength of the response. All psychologists of learning, whether 
they favor or oppose some form of reinforcement theory, would agree with this 
empirical statement of the law of effect. Vigorous disagreement does exist, of 
course, over the theoretical interpretation of this law. Thus, reinforcement 
theorists, such as Hull, believed that reinforcers — which he specified in terms 
of drive reduction — strengthen the stimulus-response tendencies they ac- 
company, whereas responses not accompanied by reinforcers are not so strength- 
ened and may even be weakened. Contiguity theorists, on the other hand, 
would deny that the increased strength of any response tendency is due to (i.e., 
is caused by) the reinforcing event. Rather the function of the reinforcer, ac- 
cording to a contiguity theorist such as Guthrie, is that of protecting the in- 
crement of associative strength which is established merely as a consequence of 
the occurrence of the response to the stimulus. 

From the point of view of making use of the empirical law of effect, however, 
such theoretical differences can be ignored, for all one has to do is discover by 
purely empirical means what events can come to serve as reinforcers. As far 
as our laboratory studies are concerned we have been able to specify such 
reinforcing events (whether of a primary or secondary nature). Once identi- 
fied, as Skinner has shown, they may be used most effectively to bring about the 
learning of new behavior. The essential requirement is that the response one 
wishes to strengthen be made to occur and then be followed immediately by the 
occurrence of a reinforcer. This is precisely what Skinner’s machines do. Em- 
ploying the Socratic method of questioning, the machine requires the student 
actively to compose answers to questions and then provides him immediately 
with reinforcement if he is correct. By careful programming of the material to 
be learned the likelihood of the appropriate response is kept high and hence the 
frequency of reinforcements is also kept high. The student is forced with such 
machines to make all of the desired responses at each stage of the training, re- 
ceiving immediate reinforcement. By contrast, the student has infrequent occa- 


sions for responding in class and receiving reinforcements, and on examinations 
reinforcements are delayed and non-specific. 


With the introduction of such teaching machines and the proper preparation 
and programming of the material by the subject matter expert and the psy- 
chologist, the primary duties of the classroom teacher would become very dif- 
ferent from what they now are. Prominent among these, as I would envisage 
it, would be the building up of interests and goals in the student which, in 
turn, would provide for events that would serve both as secondary reinforcers 
and incentive motivators. It is in this latter regard that the schoolroom is so 
deficient today. Interestingly enough, as I understand the process of acquisi- 
tion of secondary reinforcing and incentive motivation properties by stimulus 
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events, it is a fairly simple kind of classical conditioning about which we already 
possess a considerable amount of knowledge. Indeed, I am even more optimistic 
about the improvement of the educative process that can be brought about by 
controlling this kind of learning more effectively than that which can be brought 
about by teaching machines in the case of the skill aspect of learning. It should 
be noted, however, that it is the freeing of the teachers’ time made possible by 
the use of machines that permits this. 

That the time is ripe for a combined research effort on the part of psy- 
chologists and educational psychologists seems abundantly evident. However, 
lest my present enthusiasm catch me up in such a program, as it has my col- 
league, Skinner, I shall hasten back to my waiting rats and human eyelids. 
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In response to the question, “Can the laws of learning be applied in the class- 
room?” I have chosen to discuss the relationship of the science of learning, as a 
part of the science of psychology, to the technology of educational methods, as 
a part of the broader subject which is education. This reflects my conviction 
that the proper question for consideration is not whether the science of learning 
and the management of learning in the classroom can be mutually supporting, 
but how this desirable — even necessary — relationship can be achieved. What 
follows is, therefore, an attempt to state some of the assumptions and inferences 
about the science of learning and the technology of education that make this 
phrasing of the question necessary, some of the difficulties that stand in the way 
of achieving the desired mutually supporting relationship, and some ways to 
overcome those difficulties. 


Even though only a part of psychology and a part of education are under 
consideration, these parts are the core problems of both psychology and educa- 
tion, respectively. On the one hand, the problem of learning — its nature and 
conditions — is so fundamental to the whole of psychological science that there 
is frequent, and understandable, confusion between the terms “learning theory” 
and “behavior theory.” On the other hand, the technology of educational 
methods — if one means by this, as I do, all methods of management of the 
learning processes of others in order to achieve certain prescribed behaviors or 
behavior capabilities — is the fundamental technical question in education. 
There are, of course, other points of intimate and important contact between 
education and psychological science. It is not my intention to consider them 
here. 

As regards education, the present discussion rests on acceptance of an as- 
sumption and two corollaries. The assumption 1s that educators, whatever 
their ultimate goals and within whatever social or political system, mat know 
how to manage the learning process in order to achieve the acquisition, reten- 
tion, and readiness for use of certain knowledges, skills, and cognitive és abili- 
ties. As a first corollary of this assumption, it is assumed that Sania must 
know how to manage the inculcation of attitudes and motives that are ne 
for the’ acquisition and effective utilization of such behavior capabilities, me 
motivation and learning cannot be considered separately, and the moti os of 
man are largely acquired and thus subject to molding in the educati aw 
A second corollary is that educators must know how to man par aii 
both behavior capabilities and motivations at all stages of te 5 he leaning ot 

S€S Of man’s development 


from infancy to adulthood and for all levels of talent 
innate or previonsly acguite”. » whether that talent is 
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An assumption about the science of learning and two corollaries also need to 
be made explicit. These prove to be homologous to those about the technology 
of educational methods. The assumption is that the science of learning — 
whatever may be its current limitations of fact and theory — encompasses all 
forms of relatively permanent modifications of behavior resulting from experi- 
ence, with perhaps the exception of those modifications commonly identified as 
sensory adaptation and fatigue. This means that the science of learning must 
organize our knowledge and understanding of the acquisition of attitudes, 
motives, affective and emotional responses, mental sets, simple and complex 
discriminative acts, serial verbal and motor acts, motor and perceptual skills, 
meanings, concepts and abstractions, and various cognitive capabilities that go 
under such names as ideational problem solving, thinking, reasoning, decision- 
making, and even creative invention. In short, I cannot think of any kind of 
behavior or behavior capability that does not properly belong within the scope 
of the science of learning if it is a kind of behavior that needs to be managed by 
education. 

The two corollaries of this assumption about the science of learning pertain 
to the necessary inclusion of: (a) the interactions of learning and motivation; 
and (b) the interactions of learning and individual differences in talent within 
the scope of that science. The first of these — the interactions of learning and 
motivation — has long been recognized by “learning” psychologists as a neces- 
sary part of the understanding of learning, and is, in fact, one of the principal 
reasons it is difficult to distinguish “learning theory” from “behavior theory.” 
But the interactions between learning and individual differences in talent 
have been relatively neglected in both our learning theories and in our sys- 
tematic empirical research leading to the analysis and control of the learning 


process. i 

These assumptions about the science of learning and the technology of 
education lead to the necessary inference that the two endeavors have the 
traditional relationship of science and applied science. Thus, education is to 
psychology and the social sciences as engineering 1s to the physical sciences and 
as medical practice — especially preventive medicine — is to the biological 
sciences. This analogy — especially the analogy between education and engi- 
neering — is one that should be self-consciously adopted and exploited by 
education. This is not to say that I am advocating that education be described 
as “human engineering,” especially since that term has been pre-empted by 
psychologists to describe the applications of psychology (and physiology) to the 
design of man-machine systems, and this is far removed from the function of 
education. However, the analogy of engineering to education — one purpose- 
fully designing and shaping hardware to the needs of society and the other 
purposefully designing and shaping human software to the needs of society — 
proves useful in thinking about the technology of educational methods. 

A principle advantage of this conception of education is that it serves notice 
on all concerned that education has its roots firmly planted in the behavioral 


sciences, and therefore has a great stake in the acceleration of advances in those 
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sciences: A second advantage is that it becomes sdi-evident that education 1S 
not just the straightforward application of the science of learning, any more 
than engineering is just a straightforward application of the physical sciences. 
Just as physicists discovered things that made the creation of television possible, 
put engineers created television, SO likewise psychologists have discovered many 
things about the learning process; but educational technologists must design 
curricula and teaching machines that exploit that knowledge. A third ad- 
vantage is that the model based on the relation between the physical sciences 
and engineering leads one to expect 4 relationship of mutual dependency 
petween the science of learning and the technology of education, especially at 
the frontiers of knowledge of both. Thus, new discoveries in science make new 
achievements in technology feasible, and recognized sources of deficiency in 
technology guide the explorations of scientists. The same sort of give-and-take 
should occur between the science of learning and the technology of educational 
methods when the powerful value of the mutually supporting roles of the sci- 
entist of learning and the manager of learning are once again recognized by 
psychology and education. . 

It seems abundantly clear that the science of learning and the technology of 
educational method at one time prospered in a climate of mutual support, that 
this has not been the case for some years past, and that such a climate of mutual 
support should be reinstated in the best interests of both. How did it happen 
that the science of learning and education have drawn apart when, at least 
during the last 15 years, large numbers of experimental psychologists, many of 
whom were specialists in the science of learning, have been actively engaged in 
developing an understanding of learning and techniques for managing educa- 
tion and training in military and industrial contexts (5)? Textbooks of educa- 
tional psychology now give a much smaller proportion of their space to the 

topic of learning and to the techniques for managing the learning process than 
they did 15 years ago. And some of these textbooks do not even attempt to 
reflect contemporary theory and recent discoveries about learning. On the 
other side, it is also a fact that textbooks of the psychology of learning fail in 


many instances even to refer to research in educational contexts (3), although 
some of ve research has as great significance for understanding the learning 
process as does research in laboratory contexts traditional 

science of learning. oF y accepted by the 


The schism between educational psychology and the psychologists who 
most actively pursuing the science of learning — the so-called experime ee 
ie aca — is even revealed in a factor analysis of cane ia 
cee the as Psychological Association (1). In terms of a criterion 
a pana ee ae between divisions of APA, the overlap between 
ee th, a Psychology ranked thirteenth in the seventeen 
ee e reference was membership in the Division of Experimental 

ychology, and sixteenth in the seventeen divisions when the ref 
membership in the Division of Educati aerat 


onal Psychology. And the relati i 
between experimental psychologists and school psychologists Bi a eh 


lowest in the entire American Psychological Association ! ac 
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But perhaps the most significant index of the situation is to be found in the 
scanty output of research on the psychology of learning which has an explicit 
orientation toward the techniques of civilian education. I do not mean to say 
that there is no output, or even that the output is less than it was, say, twenty 
years ago. But we are living in an era of great programs of sponsored research 
(for instance, those sponsored by the National Science Foundation, by the 
National Institutes of Health, and by the military establishment), and it seems 
quite clear from the evidence available that educational technology, as such, 
receives very little of this support (9). It is also my understanding that some 
of the bills on federal support of education which were before committees of 
Congress in 1958 contained scant mention of the need for and support of 
research on the learning process and educational techniques until there was 
some prompting by witnesses (7, 10). 

Additional confidence in the validity of this judgment about the level of effort 
aimed at educational applications is given by the situation in the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology and in the Journal of Educational Psychology. The 
former is overloaded with research studies on the psychology of learning. About 
two-thirds of its 800 to 1,000 pages each year are about learning. It is also 
worthy of note that, in this mass of research on learning, there is almost never a 
reference to the implications of the findings for education, although there are 
frequent references to the implications of findings for engineering psychology, 
military training, and clinical psychology. I have classified the articles 
in the Journal of Educational Psychology and found, by contrast, that 
among those it has published in the past several volumes, those having to do 
with the conditions of learning and the management of learning in school 
situations make up less than twenty-five percent of the relatively small number 


of articles published each year. 


Tt seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that there is indeed a rift between 


the science of learning and educational method. It also seems reasonable to 
conclude that there has been a tremendous acceleration of activity and publica- 
tion within the science of learning, but that there has been no comparable 
expansion of effort in the technology of educational and training methods 
except that which has been supported by the military. b 

Let us admit, then, that there is lack of communication and lack of mutual 
support between the science of learning and its principal field of application. 
Let us grant, further, that this is an unfortunate situation and that it should be 


corrected in the best interests of the science, the technology, and our society. 


What then? 
The wisest first step see 
be faced if an integration of 


ms to be to look at some of the difficulties that must 
scientific and technological effort is to be achieved. 
I refer here to difficulties that are intrinsic to the integration that is to be at- 
tempted, not to ad hominem difficulties such as the failure of experimental 
psychologists to be interested in the educational applications of their findings 
or the failure of educational psychologists to be motivated or equipped to under- 
stand and interpret for education the most recent discoveries or the more ab- 
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struse theories of learning. These personnel problems will, I believe, diminish 
or disappear when the partnership is properly conceived and supported. In 
1946, for example, few psychologists were involved with the military establish- 
ment, as few experimental psychologists are involved in education now. Few 
would have predicted in 1946 that in 1956 some 700 psychologists, or five 
percent of the membership of the American Psychological Association, would 
be engaged in research, development, or service associated with the National 
Military Establishment (5). 


First among these intrinsic difficulties is the present status of the science of 
learning. While there have been impressive advances in psychology (4), and 
especially in our understanding of the learning process during the past 20 
years (4), the fact remains that there is no unified science of learning — and 
this makes application difficult. Although we know a great deal about 
classical and instrumental conditioned responses, about selective learning and 
discrimination, about rote verbal learning, about the learning of perceptual 
and motor skills, and we are rapidly gaining knowledge about ideational prob- 
lem solving and decision making, these advances in empirical generalizations 
and in the theoretical integration of these generalizations have resulted only 
in islands of knowledge and understanding within the science of learning. 
Furthermore, even within these areas or kinds of learning that have been 
named, one finds it necessary to place constraints upon our generalizations, 
because only a limited number of samples of these kinds of learning have been 
employed in the investigations. Thus, most of our knowledge about condition- 
ing in human subjects is based upon the eye-blink response or the galvanic 
skin response; most of our knowledge about the capabilities of human subjects 
to react appropriately (or somewhat so) to the probabilities of stimulus events 
is based on simple two-choice guessing situations; much of our knowledge 
about the learning of perceptual-motor skills is based on tracking or positioning 
tasks; and most of our knowledge about verbal learning is based on rote serial 
or paired-associate learning of nonsense syllables or single meaningful words. 
And finally, it must be recognized that a very large proportion of our knowl- 
edge about the learning process has been gained in equally specific experimental 
situations with sub-human subjects. 


Our description of what appear to be the limiting characteristics of the pres- 
ent science of learning should not, in the present context, be considered as a 
criticism of the way the science of learning has been conducted. There are 
very good reasons why the most productive scientists in the field of learning 
have chosen very simple tasks as the focal points of their research and theory, 
and there is admirable modesty in the effort to build theories that may link 
two or three of the islands of knowledge before claiming an integration of all 
the islands (8) (as was customary when psychology was plagued with the 
Psychologies of 1930 [6]). Neither should our description be considered as 
proof that nothing in the science of learning can be used in the management of 
learning in school situations. The science of learning can provide guidance for 
the management of learning if one has understanding of the science, understand- 
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ing of the learning to be managed, and ingenuity. However, except in those 
instances in which the basic scientist has used a practical human task — such 
as radio code learning, language learning, or target tracking — as the medium 
for his experimental and theoretical analysis, and this task is also one the learn- 
ing of which needs to be managed, one cannot expect a cook-book translation 
of empirical law into management principle. 


This brings us to a second, and related, difficulty that must be faced. I refer 
to the lack, in behavioral science in general and in human psychology in parti- 
cular, of what may be called a taxonomy of tasks. I shall not dwell on this 
beyond a statement of what I mean by it, and what it means for the integration 
of psychology and education, because it is a topic far beyond the scope of this 
paper — and furthermore, because I can see the problem but I cannot see the 
solution for it! My statement means that psychology does not have a satis- 
factory classification scheme in terms of which specific tasks engaged in by 
human beings can be described, identified, and placed in a dimensional matrix 
in relation to other tasks. Without this taxonomy we are forced to use such 
crude descriptive categories as we referred to previously — discrimination 
learning, selective learning, tracking, concept formation, paired-associate learn- 
ing — with the implication that we believe in a typology of learning, when, in 
fact, most of us do not, and when, in fact, it is known that all instances within 


these classes are not functionally equivalent. 

So, the psychologist, in addition to being plagued with a wealth of vari- 
ety in human tasks, faces this universe of tasks without even the crutch 
that would be provided by a systematic taxonomy. This lack of taxonomy 
places substantial limitations on the ordering of our knowledge about learning 
and on the feasibility of communicating that knowledge. It-therefore stands in 
the way of the identifications of isomorphisms between learning tasks about 
which there is information from the laboratories of psychologists and knowl- 
edges and skills in which individuals need to be educated. Even tentative 
refinements in our present crude descriptive classification of tasks would, if 
tandardize, greatly improve the communica- 


combined with an agreement to Si l 4 
tion between, and integration of, the science of learning and each of the educa- 
; z relate to it. 


tion and training technologies that S i 

The third major difficulty that must be faced is the prevailing confusion 
among scientists, technologists, and the users of science and technology regard- 
ing basic science and applied science, Or technology, on the one hand, and 
regarding research and operational evaluation, on the other hand. Much has 
been written and said on this set of problems during the past ten years, largely 
because the military establishment has been so purpose in its support of 
science, and we now have military regulations that define exploratory research, 
fundamental research, background research, applied research, technical de- 
velopment, and — in the Air Force at least — eight different phases of testing 
of the product of technical development. But gross misunderstanding persists. 
Furthermore, this misunderstanding may be particularly detrimental to the 
integration of the science and technology in which we are interested, because 
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the science is youthful and the area of application — education — is laden 
with tradition. 

The first misconception that should somehow be avoided is the notion that 
basic and applied research are antithetical to each other, and that the knowl- 
edge gained by basic and applied research does not join together to constitute 
the science of learning. Such contrasting of the two leads to the implication 
that both cannot be prosecuted within a single research program, and that 
different kinds of people with different skills and capacities are engaged in 
each. These and many other false implications will be avoided if it is remem- 
bered that basic and applied research lie on a single continuum, and that the 
variable involved is the freedom of the investigator in the manipulation of in- 
dependent variables. Obviously, the more constraints one places on the freedom 
of the investigator to manipulate variables, the more restricted will be the 
information gained from the research. Much basic research that goes on in 
our laboratories of psychology in universities suffers constraints, such as the 
non-availability of subjects other than college sophomores or the limitation of 
subject availability to one hour, which act to limit the scientific process and 
restrict the generality of the findings; on the other hand it is not difficult to 
conceive of a truly basic research effort on concept formation which would be 
conducted entirely in a school setting. 


This point leads to identification of a second misconception, which is that 
the instance of learning or kind of learning selected as the object of investiga- 
tion somehow determines whether the research is basic or applied. This is not 
true. The science of learning properly includes the understanding of any in- 
stance of learning, whether it occurs in paramecia, rats, monkeys, children, or 
human adults; whether it occurs in the speed of running, in learning a dis- 
crimination, in learning nonsense syllables or English-Russian equivalents by 
rote, in understanding the meaning of “dog” or “cosine,” or in discovering the 
solution to a problem previously unsolved by man. If this view is accepted, 
then it should be evident that the scientific analysis of the learning of school 
subjects by six-year old children is not, for reason of its practical value, neces- 
sarily applied science, as compared with, say, the learning of the bar-pressing 
habit by the rat. In fact, within military psychology there have been some quite 
“basic” programs of research that were at the same time quite directly con- 
cerned with the learning of military tasks — such as the programs on the 
perceptual skills in target detection, on perceptual-motor skills in tracking, and 
on ideational skills in malfunction-diagnosis in complex equipment (2). 


My next point relates to the over-valuation of applied research when research 
is being conducted for a purpose, such as the improvement of educational 
methods. By applied research, I mean, of course, research that is far over 
toward the end of the continuum where the investigator works with little free- 
dom in the manipulation of independent variables. This usually reduces to a 
matter of comparing Method A and Method B in the learning of spelling, com- 
paring Training Aid A and Training Aid B for learning history, or in the 
military, comparing learning with the assistance of a training device and learn- 
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ing without a training device, etc. There was a time, for example, when mili- 
tary psychologists believed that every training device should be evaluated by 
such an empirical study. A number of us who have been associated with large 
research programs with applied goals have become very skeptical of such 
studies. They are usually very costly, and the information gained from them is 
relatively small in amount and very difficult to interpret. Even if one has been 
quite careful to obtain a number of independent criteria in terms of which to 
evaluate the difference between A and B, the information gained is very small 
compared to that obtained from more analytic, experimental approaches to the 
problem. The alternative to such applied experiments is to undertake the 
development of a training program which is designed component-by-compon- 
ent on the basis of sub-programs of highly analytic research studies or on the 
basis of tests of the applicability of previously established generalizations to the 
specific context of application, e.g., the age of the learner, the nature of the 
material being learned, the type of learning involved, etc. Then the final step 
in such a research and development program is what might be called an “op- 
erational suitability” test in which the whole training program is put into actual 
schoolroom use and the outcomes are routinely measured against the outcomes 
of previous operational programs. 


The final difficulty that I think must be faced in the attempt to integrate the 
science of learning and the technology of education is that of gaining access to 
children of school age for the types of experimental investigations that must be 
accomplished if the science of learning, as it has developed in our laboratories 
of psychology, is to move in the direction of greater communality with the 
technology of education. By and large, the organisms most commonly employed 
in studies of learning by experimental psychologists have been rats, sub-human 
primates, and college students. Even the military research program has not 
helped matters too much, because the subjects of these studies have been gen- 
erally high-school juniors or older (even though some gain resulted from the 
fact that the populations used have been much more heterogeneous than college 
students with respect to mental ability). This concentration of effort on sam- 
ples of human subjects not representative of those whose learning is to be man- 
aged in the schools, is not — I am sure — by the choice of the psychologists, 
but reflects, instead, the difficulty encountered in gaining ready access to school 
populations for analytic studies that might G5 might not have any apparent 
relevance to the proper functions of ee genogk: : 

ed a number of notions t at seem to me to be relevant 
to ee elie laws of learning be applied in the classroom?” First, 
I have attempted to answer the question m the affirmative by identifying the 
management of learning in the classroom, among other places, with a tech- 
nology, like engineering, which depends upon the science of learning, but needs 
to be especially nurtured if its goals of efficient and effective educational tech- 
niques are to be achieved. Secondly, I have pointed to the evidences that, for 
some reason, the science of learning and the technology of education have lost, 
over the past 20 years, the unity they once seemed to have. While the science 
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of learning prospered both within the universities and in military and industrial 
settings, the technology of learning in the school has shown no such prosperity. 
Thirdly, I discussed several difficulties that needed to be overcome if a vigorous 
and effective partnership of the science of learning and the technology of 
education were to be achieved. 


It now seems appropriate to consider the sorts of things that must occur over, 
say, the next five to ten years, if a symposium such as this in 1963 or 1968 is to 
have as its title “Recent Advances in the Science and Technology of Classroom 
Learning.” 


The first requirement seems to me to be the formal statement of the details 
of the relationship between the science of learning and the technology of edu- 
cational method. This effort would encompass the definition of the kinds of 
research that contribute to the science, the technology, or both. It would also 
recognize, and give examples of, the distinction between research and develop- 
ment, and between research and the operational evaluation of the train- 
ing “packages” produced by development activities. In short, such a formal 
statement would provide an agreed-upon “grand strategy” for the acceleration 
of both the science of learning and the technology of education. 


This would be a very worthwhile effort for two reasons. (a) The drifting 
apart of the science of learning and educational psychology has, I suspect, 
resulted from the lack of an explicit strategy for holding them together at the 
level of advanced training and research. (b) The recent involvement of hun- 
dreds of highly qualified psychologists and educational psychologists in military 
psychology has provided a concentrated experience with such strategy questions 
which should be brought to bear on revitalizing the relationship between psy- 
chology and educational psychology. 


The second requirement seems to be a series of research and development 
planning efforts in which the objective is to formulate the scientific and tech- 
nological problems in special areas of education. The areas selected for such 
studies might be defined in terms of content areas, such as language learning, 
arithmetic, or attitude change, although it would probably be best to have the 
jnitial effort directed toward defining the problems that should be considered 
together or separately. 


The objectives of such planning efforts would be: first, to identify the present 
“state of the art” in the management of a particular type of learning important 
to the educational program; second, to identify and order in some type of 
priority system the needs for improvement of the management of such learning; 
third, to identify the aspects of the problem which are amenable to research 
with full and sympathetic consideration given to “basic” research approaches 
needed to gain better understanding of the phenomena and to “applied” studies 
needed to gain better control of the applications to the educational context; 
and fourth, to identify the needs for “development” studies to “program” the 
learning processes for specific school subjects in exact forms in accordance with 
scientific principle and technological rule in order that the “state of the art” of 
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education may be moved to a new level and subjected to appropriate “opera- 
tional evaluations.” 

A third requirement is for facilities and subjects for research and develop- 
ment studies. There is a critical need for laboratories, perhaps institutes, where 
both basic and applied studies proceed side by side, and where the children 
are provided as subjects in accordance with the needs of the research, instead of 
by chance or by persuasion that there is immediate “pay-off” for an educational 
problem. 

Finally, there must be a reexamination of the training of psychologists and 
educational psychologists with these opportunities in mind. 

My conclusion from all this is that the present low level of interest and effort 
in the application to the classroom of recent advances in the science of learning 
is a state of affairs which can be corrected. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
vigorous effort to apply the necessary corrective measures to both the science 
of learning and the technology of education is in the best interests of a healthy 
science of psychology and a healthy profession of education. But over-riding 
all these considerations is the conviction that the full realization of the human 
resources of this nation cannot be achieved without a science-based manage- 
ment of learning processes of our children. It seems to me, therefore, that we 
should get on with the business, so that within a few years we can know that 
the goals of educational psychology are at least as well supported by educators, 
psychologists, educational psychologists, and all of our citizens, as are the goals 


of military psychology. 
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Verbal Learning in the Educative Processes 


Benton J. UNDERWOOD 
Northwestern University 


Does our understanding of verbal learning obtained from laboratory studies 
have any substantial relevance for the understanding of verbal learning which 
occurs in our schools? That the acquisition of verbal habits is a central part 
of the educative process seems certain. We learn to read and to spell. We mas- 
ter a foreign language. We learn to write. We establish some comprehension of 
the sweep of history through the remembrance of the relationships among key 
events in time. We memorize many, many rules of procedures as a convenient 
way to expedite work at a more creative level. On the surface, at least, it seems 
that this wide variety of habits is just what has been dealt with in the laboratory. 
That is, the laboratory studies of verbal learning have dealt with factors influ- 
encing the acquisition and recall of verbal units of various kinds and sizes, 
They have, furthermore, dealt with processes involved in putting the units 
together in a sequence and thus have dealt with how one unit comes to be 


functionally attached to another. 

To determine whether or not the laws of verbal learning are applicable to 
the classroom might seem to involve only a judicious consideration of the pos- 
sibilities of scientific generalization. That is, one could assess the similarity of 


` the conditions between the laboratory and the classroom and then make a 


judgment as to whether or not the principles found in the laboratory would 
hold in the classroom. As in all forms of „human endeavor, there are clear 
individual differences among psychologists in the zest for such extrapolation. 
To take extreme cases, a physiological psychologist who Jong ago convinced 
himself that there are no basic differences in the principles underlying the 
learning of planaria, white rats, and men, would probably show little hesitation 
in generalizing from the laboratory to the classroom. At the other extreme is 
the ultra-conservative scientist who is so reluctant to generalize he refuses to 
a ing” until noon. 

mi apaa: i ask the following questions before decisions of whether 
or not laboratory findings of verbal learning should be generalized. Are the 
tasks which have been used to study verbal learning in the laboratory repre- 
sentative of the verbal tasks in the school curriculum? Are there basic differences 
laboratory subject and the student in the classroom? Does the 

poera subject leave critical parts of himself outside the laboratory? 
Th lationship between the laboratory and real-life situations can be 
Gore ao EP ther manner, and it is one which removes some of the 
evaluated instill ano the scientist over-extends his facts and theories. One 
dangers involved when a fast, efficient, convenient way of identifying 


may view the laboratory kedy to be important in real-life situations. Thus, 


d hich are 5 x 
ERE H eee are discovered to influence human learning markedly, 
our or 
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and to influence it under a wide range of conditions, it would be reasonable 
to suspect that these factors would also be important in the classroom. But, 
one would not automatically conclude such; rather, one would make field tests 
in the classroom situation to deny or confirm the inference concerning the 
general importance of these variables. These do not need to be extensive 
tests; they need only be a representative sampling of the range of variables. 
This procedure is likely to succeed because it deals only with phenomena of a 
magnitude large enough to have practical importance. It is a fact that some 
of the phenomena dealt with in the laboratory studies of verbal learning are so 
small in magnitude and so highly dependent upon a specific set of conditions 
that they would probably be judged of little or no consequence for the school 
situation. For example, for a number of years the writer has been doing studies 
on the influence of massed vs. distributed practice in verbal learning. The re- 
search has reached a point where it can be concluded that the facilitation pro- 
duced by distributed practice is so restricted to a particular set of conditions and 


the facilitation is so slight that it should have little or no significance for the 
classroom or study halls. 


There should be no misunderstanding at this point. A “small” phenomenon 
may be very important in leading to a scientific understanding of learning and 
yet be of little practical importance. A scientist’s major interest is usually with 
advancing the understanding of the learning process and such advancement 
might well be brought about by studying “little” phenomena as well as “big” 
ones. 

Now in truth, many of the so-called facts, or laws, or phenomena of verbal 
learning were derived from studies closely approximating the classroom. This 
is more true for the studies performed in the earlier years of research than for 
contemporary ones. Nevertheless, group experiments, done in a classroom 
setting, are not at all unheard of today and for many purposes seem to be quite 
satisfactory. Therefore, speaking of laboratory studies is only a manner of 
indicating a situation where there is some control of conditions and an active 
variation of some particular factor or factors. The important point is that the 
danger involved in generalizing from the laboratory to the classroom for ver- 
bal learning studies may be less than anticipated, for in fact the classroom is 
often the laboratory. 

Based on laboratory studies, what variables or factors are most important 
for verbal learning in the sense that their manipulation produces large dif- 
ferences in acquisition rates? Available evidence indicates that such a list 
would include meaningfulness, intratask similarity, intertask similarity, active 
recitation vs. passive study, and perhaps one or two others. Such a list would 
not include such variables as the affective characteristics of the material, massed 
vs. distributed practice, whole vs. part learning, most motivational variables, 
and many others. It should be clear that the above listings are not intended to 
be exhaustive, but are given merely to illustrate that evidence from the labora- 
tory does allow the indication of certain variables which have high probabilities 

of being important for learning in school situations and others which have low 


4 


s 
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probabilities. Any thorough-going presentation would obviously require the 
marshalling of evidence to support the listings. For example, some may object 
to the listing of motivation as a relatively minor factor. Yet, a consideration of 
available evidence, and keeping a distinction between learning and perform- 
ance, justifies its inclusion in a list of minor variables. 


To those who are steeped in traditional forms of learning theory, the factors 
listed above as being of greatest importance for verbal learning may cause 
some discomfort. Traditional learning theories (e.g., those of Tolman, Guthrie 
and Hull) were attempts to state the minimal and critical number of condi- 
tions necessary for learning to occur. There are sometimes spoken of as primary 
variables and include such factors as rewards and punishments, frequency, 
recency, contiguity, drive reduction, and so on. They seem to be at a different 
level of discourse from those variables which I listed above as being of impor- 
tance for verbal learning. 


Generally speaking, contemporary work in human verbal learning does not 
pay much attention to the classical theoretical variables, This has not always 
been the case. It will be recalled that E. L. Thorndike was concerned pri- 
marily with variables which correspond closely with those traditionally entering 
into learning theory, and Thorndike evaluated much data in human verbal 
learning in the light of these variables. That is, unlike most learning theorists 
who selected animal learning data or simple conditioning facts as their basic 
phenomena, Thorndike attempted to include human verbal learning as well as 
animal learning in his explanatory attempts. But since Thorndike’s last major 
work on learning in 1935 (The Psychology of wants, interests, and attitudes), 
very little systematic research effort in human verbal learning has been devoted 
to the variables he was primarily interested in. Thorndike’s work on human 
verbal learning dealt with such factors as rewards and punishments, recency, 
frequency, belonging, and so on. Meaningfulness does not receive systematic 
consideration in his work. A few pages were devoted to what he calls identifi- 
ability but which we would now call intratask similarity. Forgetting is neither 
systematically experimented upon nor does a erten prominently as a phenome- 
non to be explained in Thorndike’s work. Except for work on spread of effect, 
most work on verbal learning by other investigators has been with quite a dif- 
ferent set of variables from the ones with which Thorndike worked. „This is a 
rather curious state of affairs and warrants some further consideration. 


; 1) ý erbal learning settle the issues with which he was 
Did rae’ S e pies Thorndike was a prodigious worker; he rarely 
concerned? As is we sieri instead to number them. In the Fundamentals 
named Spe peoa ~ orts 104 experiments. It is then quite possible that 
ar p. Ta EE settle some issues. What were these issues and 


what were his methods? i f 
Thorndike, in most of his verbal-learning experiments, made a definite at- 
orndike, 


fact, in some experiments the instructions 

i classroom. In fact, ae 

raa l iiir ose e gested that they pay attention in an amount that would 
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seem to be less than for the usual classroom. In man 


y cases the subject was 
told simply to listen passively, or in some cases to listen as if he were hearing a 
lecture. In others the subject was never told that he would be tested for learn- 


ing so that the operations correspond to what we now call incidental learning. 
One of the major issues to which such experiments was directed concerned the 
role of frequency, sometimes spoken of as exercise or repetition. It was Thorn- 
dike’s final conclusion that frequency or repetition without reward or belonging 
was a very minor factor in learning. It is this conclusion which, in one form or 
another, will be the major point of the remainder of the discussion. 

The present writer is not prepared to 


cerning exercise or repetition effected policies and practices. It 


ore than a coincidence that 
hich mere repetition in the 
classical memorizing sense was looked upon with some disfavor. The fact re- 
mains that the phrase rote learning became somet ing to avoid; it was to be Te- 
placed wherever possible with meaningful learning. An extreme instance of 
such policy would mean that the student would not memorize the multiplication 
tables in a rote fashion. He would be supposed to acquire this knowledge over 
e multiplication in contrived 
play store. Undoubtedly no practice of this policy has 


but it seems clear that there has been a marked de- 
emphasis of rote acquisition. 
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tion of learning is expanded to something more than that of establishing a 
functional relationship between two specific items. If verbal learning is viewed 


work, repetition may regain its status as a very fundamental part of the learning 
processes. Several steps are necessary for this argument to be developed ade- 
quately. 

One of the common verbal tasks used in laboratory studies is called paired- 
associate learning. In this task a series of pairs of items are presented to the 
subject who is instructed to learn to be able to say the second member of each 
pair when the first is presented alone. An example in the classroom is the 
learning of a foreign language vocabulary as responses to English words. A 
two-stage analysis of paired-associate learning (as well as other kinds, such as 
serial learning) is logically necessary. First, the subject must be able to recall 
responses; he must have the responses available. „The second stage is that of 
connecting or hooking-up these responses to specific stimuli. Now it is quite 
possible that the laws governing these two stages are not identical; factors which 
influence the first may not influence the second. Thorndike’s work may not 
provide a final evaluation of frequency effects (exercise effects) because he did 
not test for independent effects of frequency on the two stages, Thorndike’s 
experiments on this matter cannot be considered here in detail; it is sufficient 
to say that it may be quite possible, using Thorndike’s method, to show that had 
other tests of the possible influence of frequency been made, the results would 
have been positive. That there was an uneasy feeling in Thorndike s own mind 
toward the influence of frequency is suggested by the following quotation: 
“The repetition of a situation does, of course, cause mereased familiarity with 
it ” (13, p.63). This term, familiarity, is important, for if it is shown that 
familiarit has an influence on learning then it immediately is referred to fre- 
quency a a fundamental factor even in Thorndike 3 own system. 

The discussion, then, turns to the concept of familiarity. What I presume 
Thorndike meant by familiarity is almost perfectly correlated with another 
dimension of verbal material, namely, meaningfulness, This identity has been 
clearly established by Noble’s work (5). oe hanes fe ee by wee. 
is the number of different associations elicited ya = ap ee eh tei ihr ate 
values were defined by mean ratings along pee Taung, scale. It will be 
remembered that earlier in this paper meaningf ulness was listed as a very power- 

s h ing of verbal material. The fact that the three-letter 
ful variable in the Era be attached to a stimulus much more rapidly than 
combination of a re of meaningfulness. Much of our educational 
would ZAQ shows the ae relatively meaningless verbal units meaningful. 
effort is devoted to ma a yy the child’s vocabulary is gradually Increased. 
Through reading and spe involves the giving of meaning to previously 
Learning a foreign language - sked how these changes occur, the experimen- 
Meaningless symbols. When it is as eaningfulness produces its powerful effect 
tal evidence suggests strongly Neate the first stage of verbal learning. The 
on learning primarily because 


higher the eaningfulness the more readily are verbal units recalled. 
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Thorndike’s concept of availability is highly similar to that which is being 
called here response recall. Furthermore, Thorndike says: “. . . responses g 
require much practice to reach the status of easy availability? (13 p. 351). 
Thus it would seem that Thorndike is saying that frequency is primarily re- 
sponsible for establishing the availability of a response. The one fact which is 
not clear is whether or not this practice, or frequency, can produce availability s 
even though rewards are not present. For, if it is necessary that reward be 
present, frequency again would be said not to have independent status, and 
Thorndike’s basic conclusion about frequency, noted earlier, is not violated. 
Without arguing the issue, the position is taken here that most of the verbal 
learning observed in the laboratory is largely independent of immediate reward. 


FREQUENCY AND MEANINGFULNESS 


There are several ways by which meaningfulness of verbal units has been 
defined. The classic study is that of Glaze (2) who determined whether or not 
subjects “got an association” to a nonsense syllable within a limited period of 
time. Several other techniques have been used by other investigators (eg., 
Noble’s method, noted earlier). The correlations among the resulting values 
for identical units are high enough to make it reasonable to conclude that all . 
methods are essentially dealing with the same characteristics of the verbal ma- 
terial. Evidence can be marshalled to show that scaled meaningfulness and 
frequency are directly related. Two such sets of data will be mentioned here. 


Noble (3) scaled 96 words or paralogs for meaningfulness. The rate of 
learning these words or paralogs is direct] 

A determination was made of the fre 
units occur in the Thorndike- 
(14). Table 1 shows the re 
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SCALED MEANINGFULNESS OF WORDS AND FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The 60 words are from Noble (3); they are given in order of meaning- 
fulness. The T-L column indicates the frequency of occurrence of that 
word in the Thorndike-Lorge count (14). AA is most frequent, such 
words occurring more than 100 times per million words. “A” words are 
those that occur from 50 to 100 times per million. A number refers to 
the actual frequency per million. A dash indicates that the word does not 


occur in the 20,000 most frequent words. 


Word T-L Word T-L Word T-L 

l. kitchen AA 21. region A 41. argon — 

2. army AA 22, quarter AA 42. sequence 6 

3. money AA 23. leader AA 43. pallor 2 

4, dinner AA 24, mallet 3 44. tankard 1l 

5. wagon A 25. kennel 6 45. bodice 2 

6. office AA 26. keeper 23 46. vertex = 

7. heaven AA 27. fatigue 19 47. rostrum = 

8. jelly 19 28. unit 29 48. ovum = 

9. jewel 41 29. effort AA 49. tartan 1 

10. insect 40 30. quarry 11 50. endive = 
11. village AA 31. quota 3 51. jetsam = 
12. garment 40 32. yeomen 11 52. lichens 7 
13. zebra 2 33. zenith 4 53, percept = 
14. captain AA 34. ordeal 5 54. capstan - 
15. typhoon — 35. pigment 4 55, lemur = 
16. youngster 21 36. naptha 1 ae nimbus = 
17. uncle AA 37. pallet 2 57. carom = 
18. income 46 38. entrant — 58. flotsam = 
19. zero 11 39. jitney P a grapnel — 
20. hunger 37 40. rampart 0. stoma = 


iation values practically none of the syllables is found in 
guage. P omr a a values a large majority is found. The 
eae frequenéy with which the items occur is also directly related to the as- 
sociation value. That is to say, not only is it more likely that a mekanog oe 
value syllable eiS in our language than a ona sonin on oe Seat w 
Jessen a greater frequency than a low-association syllable when it does occur. 
ie gee 4 pic a Oe that there is a high correlation between 
feaveneyof dic of verbal units and their cae ee oe ee 
Correlation does not mean, of course, iar a ih ai to hold; that is, it 
ingfulness differences. But it is a perfectly good hypo T of fre a 
is quite legitimate to postulate that eph thin beyond ie Re 
owever or the argument being developed here, some n a : a 
pothesis 5 needed. What is needed is a test to determime whethenicontrolle 
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O 7 B 20 2 3 40 47 53 60 67 73 80 87 93 100 
(Low meaningtulness) GLAZE ASSOCIATION VALUES (High mearingfuiness) 
FIGURE 1. 


Per cent of nonsense syllables which also occur as “natural” three-letter se- 
quences in the English language as related to association value. 
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(Low meaningfuiness) GLAZE ASSOCIATION VALUES (High meaningfulncss) 


FIGURE 2. 


Frequency with which nonsense syllables which are also “natural” three-letter 


sequences occur in the English language as related to association value. The 
ordinate indicates mean frequency of occurrence in 15,000 words. 
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manipulation of frequency results in increased meaningfulness, When such a 
test was made the results were positive. Noble presented his subjects with items 
of known meaningfulness and asked them merely to pronounce them; the 
subjects did not learn the units as a response to any particular stimulus. He 
showed that familiarity increased directly as a function of frequency of pre- 
sentation (6) and that rate of learning increased directly as a function of such 
induced familiarity (7), Thus, such data would strongly support the hypothesis 
that frequency underlies what is commonly called meaningfulness, Actually, 
on this matter of laboratory manipulation of frequency the data are not com- 
pletely in agreement, a study by Waters (15) being a clear negative case. 
However, Noble’s work (as well as others not cited) is positive so that it does 
not seem out of line to proceed as if frequency can underlie meaningfulness, 

In 1932 Robinson made the observation that: “, . . the act of reading or 
reciting a given syllable may, irrespective of its associative connections, influ- 
ence the facility with which that act enters into new associations” (9 p. 118), 
The above data would support this observation; it now remains to ask by what 
mechanism or process does this facilitation occur. An hypothesis and some 
supporting evidence will be offered as an answer to the question. 


How FREQUENCY OPERATES 


is i verbal units are organized in hierarchical structure 
Pt ph a ero which they have been perceived in the par 
z ived” is used without specifying exactly what is meant, I 
The word “omen the subject actively say or respond to the unit, but it 
may be sora has to perceive it in the sense that he could, if asked, im- 
wi oe be oaks ie had seen. Even the latter may not be necessary. While 
this xn alll have to be resolved, it cannot be : mpa m 
This hypothesized organization of responses 1s a tunctiona ; me 
ypo:ag iven unit, the earlier the output under appropriate 
quently the input for a 5 he appropriate stimulating conditions are usually 
stimulating ar oep e rred instructions which indicate that a class of re- 
E ee Pre ia for a given task. Within those strictures the ea 
: st = ks ie ge be thought of first will be the one that has occurre 


op aes iderable evidence for this relationship between frequency of 
ere is considera 


f this will be mentioned. x 
Jedn a visual and auditory recognition thresholds 
1. As is a pans T ie f the word whose iach ia beig meas- 
are related to the frequ frequent the word, the lower is the : k TA 
ured (10). The more freq e all the animals they can, the names w. ic 
2: If subjects are asked to nam all subjects considered, are those which 


. uently, 
Se el a 
most fr 


3 ject is asked to give male first 
= ly i life situations. Or, ah, oc those hich occur most 
$ ge in real-life ie vent frequently are 
ames, the names given 


input and order of output. Some 
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frequently in the English language. These and other determinations can be 
made from data available in a study by Bousfield, Cohen, and Whitmarsh (1). 

3. Howes (3) has shown that frequency of free-association responses and 
frequency of occurrence of these words in the English language are directly re- 
lated. The probability of eliciting a response in the context of free association 
is the same as its probability of occurrence in written discourse. 

This relationship between frequency and availability may be important, not 
only because it may facilitate simple verbal learning, but also because it may be 
fundamental in the higher thought processes. In problem solving situations it 
is also very likely that those facts or principles which occur first in solution- 
attempts are those which have the highest frequency of input. This is men- 


tioned only to indicate that the principle is probably not restricted to simple 
verbal learning. 


FREQUENCY AND VERBAL LEARNING 


Frequency is important in verbal learning simply because the most frequent 
response is most readily available and can therefore be more quickly attached 
to a new stimulus. Thus, frequency is perhaps the single critical variable for 
the first or recall stage of learning. This hypothesis says nothing about the 
importance of frequency in the second, or hook-up stage. It may be that mere 
frequency of contiguous presentation of the two items in a paired-associate list 
during a laboratory period will also be shown to be critical; but, it was this 
frequency which Thorndike held to be almost valueless unless accompanied by 
reward or belonging. ‘ 

One implication of the this frequency hypothesis is that in a paired-associ- 
ate list the meaningfulness of the stimulus is apt to be relatively unimportant. 
The experimental facts support this implication to the extent of showing that 
meaningfulness difference in the response member of paired-assoicate pairs 
produces a much greater effect on learning than the same difference in mean- 
ingfulness of the stimuli. It is interesting to note that George Stoddard clearly 
showed this fact in a classroom experiment in 1929 using French and English 
equivalents as his paired-associate material (12). The implication of this study 
has been almost ignored in psychological writings. Stoddard’s findings have 
been confirmed in recent years in the more standard laboratory setting (e.g. 
Sheffield, [11], Noble & Stockwell, [8]). á 


SUMMARY 


The role which frequency plays in verbal learning has been discussed. It 
has been discussed as an illustration of how laboratory studies in verbal learning 
might contribute to an understanding of learning in the schools. It is quite 
obvious that the present writer believes that the importance of frequency per se 
has been underestimated. But this is not the critical point of the 


estin i ; present paper. 
The critical point is that it does seem possible to analyze the implication of a 
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laboratory variable and to show how it might be relevant to the school situation. 
It would probably be possible to carry out similar analyses of other variables 
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Proposed Reforms in French Secondary Education 
Jasper J. VALENTI 


n 


In his present paper, Dr. Valenti gives a description and analysis of the 
conflicts arising from the efforts to reform the French educational system. 
Such an analysis perhaps has special current value in view of renewed 
American interest in traditional European education. 


Dr. Valenti previously contributed to the Harvard Educational Review 
concerning the legal aspects of segregation. He holds a Ph.D. in school 
administration from the University of Chicago and is Assistant Professor 
of Educational Administration at Loyola University of Chicago. 


For the seventh time since 1944 a bill proposing a reform of French educa- 
tion has appeared in the French legislature. And for the first time it was re- 
ported out of committee and succeeded in reaching the floor of the assembly 
for debate in July 1957. The Projet de Reform formulated by M. René-Billéres, 
Minister of National Education, is not merely a purported improvement in 
education; it envisages a profound transformation in French education. In 
fact, it is a revolution with emphasis on social equalization and welfare state 
methods. Its target is to limit the importance of the lycée, the academic school 
par excellence, by reducing it from seven years to five years and by substituting 
for these first two years an intermediary stage, or common base, with a common 
curriculum for all children between eleven and twelve followed by a year of 
“observation” permitting students some option in choice of studies. 

The proposal has created considerable ferment in French political circles, 
Its proponents see in it an opportunity to remove social barriers which they 
attribute to the selective character of the lycée and to allow French education 
to respond more imaginatively to the demand of modern science and tech- 
nology. As Sputnik I enlivened the zeal of critics of American education, so, in 
their way, the French reformers have been motivated to strike, as debacles in 
Vietnam, Algeria, the rapid turnover of governments, the resurgent economic 
threat of West Germany, and finally the Suez fiasco have jolted Frenchmen out 
of complacency. On the other hand the critics of the reform have been equally 
vigorous. They have branded it a threat to the well-established educational aim 
of producing cultivated citizens in the humanistic tradition. Parents’ associa- 
tions have expressed disapproval at what they consider to be further state 
encroachment on family prerogatives in education. 

In order to grasp the climate surrounding the present debate, one must 
understand the system of French education at the secondary level and appreci- 
ate the fondness many Frenchmen hold for its academic tradition. In the same 


way one must realize the contemporary social and economic complexities which 
have led to the various demands for educational reform. 
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The pursuit of general culture has remained for centuries the ideal of French 
secondary education, the essence of this ideal is aptly described by Yale’s Henri 
Peyre. 

To the French, the mark of a well-educated man is his ability to be 
interested in a variety of subjects, especially the arts and letters, 
philosophy, history and general science. His aim is to understand 
‘himself and the world’, to analyze, to reduce a problem lucidly to its 
essential data; then, very often, to fancy that he has thus solved it 
because he has posed it neatly. ‘Poser la question, cest la répondre’ is, 


texts of French and of Latin literature, through mathematics, history 
(often oriented toward philosophy of history), and through a steady 
habit of psychological introspection (11, p. 87). 

The system of education has been organized with the humanistic ideal in 
mind. Education is compulsory from six to fourteen. After five elementary 
years (starting at six years of age French students attend classes numbered in 
reverse order from eleven to seven), the student must take an examination — 
examen d’entrée en sixième — which serves as a means of selection for educa- 
tion of the second degree. Successful students enter the traditional secondary 
establishments (lycées and colléges). Others remain in the primary school, 
some of them with the intention of going on to an apprenticeship center when 
they are thirteen. Still others remain in the primary school and go into the 
“classes de cours complémentaire.” The complementary classes are always 
attached to a primary school and offer a short course of study in comparison 
with the long courses in the lycées and colléges. During the four year Program 
of this “short course,” the syllabuses are similar in the main to the corresponding 
classes of the secondary system. Nevertheless, it has its own objectives and in 
practice it differs markedly in spirit and method from the courses in the 
secondary system. There is less emphasis a foreign language, and some 
complementary classes have developed technica ; commercial, home economics, 
and agricultural sections together with their general education. These classes 
are not strictly terminal institutions since some Tudeng may be allowed to pass 
into the second cycle of the “lycées” or “collèges” or into teacher training 
schools. : z x 

nce is made up of lycées which are en- 

a mi sia nee + collèges which ae financed largely by 
tirely financed by the papi a schools, or “établissements libres.” 
municipalities, and thie ai h youths goes into secondary education — and 
s in eety ee in school attendance between the ages eleven and 
nearly fifty per cent of ne at and are subject to the same curricula and 
eighteen are in parochial schools ils: Secondary educate covers a penod of 
examinations as public school rE ccalauréat examination. For pupils desiring 
seven years and it ends with the and military institutes, it may even be ex. 
to enter special state engineering 


tended two or three years. 
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Secondary education is gradually differentiated as pupils go through school. 
There is a common core of major subjects — French, history, geography, math- 
ematics, natural sciences, and in later years physics and chemistry. In the last 
years four main groups of subjects are available: three of them classical (with 
Latin), and one modern (without Latin). In classical group “A”, Greek and 

a modern language are also taught; in group “B”, two modern languages are 
taught in addition to Latin. The approach in groups “A” and “B” is pre- 

nderantly literary. Group “C” provides Latin and extensive study in mathe- 
matics and physical sciences. In the modern group two modern languages are 
taught in addition to the scientific syllabus of Group “C”. An additional 
group, “M” has been added within the last decade specializing in biological 
sciences. It is taken by pupils entering from the complementary classes who 

have had only one modern language. 

At the end of the first class (after six years of secondary education), the 
student comes up for Part I of the baccalauréat. The examinations are con- 
ducted by a jury of lycée and university professors in a series of three or four 
3.hour written examinations given at university centers. Oral sessions follow a 
few days later and are composed of six to eight interrogations of twenty minutes 
each. If the student passes his exams successfully, he returns to school in the 
“classe terminale,’ where his real concentration begins either in philosophy, 
experimental science, or mathematics. In the philosophy section at least a 
third of his time is spent on philosophy. The “sciences expérimentales” include 
philosophy, mathematics to a less advanced standard, and physical and biologi- 
cal sciences to an advanced standard. The section, “mathématiques” gives ad- 
vanced training in mathematics. At the end of the terminal class, the student 
takes the second part of the baccalauréat, which consists of written and oral 
tests in philosophy, as well as in his special field, and in general subjects. The 
baccalauréat is relatively difficult — only 55 per cent of the candidates for the 
first part and 60 per cent of the candidates for the second part are normally 
passed. 

The season of the “bachot” is full of tension for the French teenager and his 
family. Commenting on the French examination a Paris correspondent of the 
London Times stated (February 11, 1954): 

Public examinations sometimes seem to be regarded as an end in 
themselves, the more so since the different diplomas and baccalauréats 
are nowadays almost automatically required as a condition of entry 
into different employments. The schoolboy’s life thus becomes a 
steeplechase from one examination to the next, and there is a constant 
temptation to resort to techniques for ‘scraping through’ which 
though effective, may bear little resemblance to serious study. k 

Observations of this kind are not uncommon. They indicate, of course, that 
the aims at the highest scholarly standards are not, in fact, well served ’ The 
severity of this system of competition has been well recognized by M. Peyre: 

At every step in French education, the pupils must meet, and jum f 
over, hurdles. The strain is great, probably excessive: and eee 
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now being proposed will aim at toning down that stress on emulation 
(11, p. 90). 

Instruction in French secondary schools aims at the highest scholarly stand- 
ards. The lecture and exposition are the dominant methods and in these their 
professors are hardly equaled, particularly the top 25 per cent of them who 
have passed the rather selective agrégation examination and are men of re- 
markable culture and intellectual distinction — scholars, researchers, and 
writers. 

The method of instruction is probably best understood in the explication des 
textes* for studies in the French language, somewhat reminiscent of the Jesuit 
praelectio. This is essentially a detailed analysis of outstanding literary passages 

in which an exacting study is made of vocabulary, diction, sentence structure, 
paragraph meaning, and written expression. It is also a point of departure for 
instruction in literary composition, creative writing, literary criticism, and logic. 

Large amounts of notetaking accompany French instruction, and much 
homework is exacted of the French student. Extra-curricular activities take up 
very little or none of his time. Discipline is demanded, particularly in the 
établissements libres. Competition and severe grading are the essences of the 
French system. Observers of French education quickly recognize that students 
in the lycée and collége express themselves both orally and in writing with a 
lucidity and critical facility that American high school students rarely match. 

Nevertheless, there have been many proposals for reform. Ever since World 
War I there has been some agitation for an école unique — a form of compre- 
hensive school with common courses for all students regardless of ability. J 

The last attempt before the outbreak of World War II to give legal expression 

e last attemp was the Jean Zay Plan. The Chamber of Deputies destroyed 

n the école un ae islation on only parts of it. The focal point of the plan was 
it by permitting E ion period of one year at the beginning of the second degree. 
to set up an orientation PY classes are opportunities for teachers and psycholo- 
(Orientation or observation hey learn under progressive activity methods in a 
gists to observe z ndean 5 } Tened on the classics. During this period, 
program of studies that 15 no ed so that they may be guided to a suitable 


4 a discover ee Aer 
pupils’ aptitudes et the necessity of a severe admissions examination.) 
selection of courses the rovisional government of North Africa set up an 
At the end of the war, the P which considered several plans and suggestions, 
educational reform commissi Communist Party and suggestions based on 


including a plan proposed pir 4. The commission made a few radical pro- 
the British Education Act A state examinations except the baccalauréat and 
posals, such as abolishing al school teachers to teach in the school of the sec- 
making it easier for element mmission was generally nee 
ond degree. Otherwise the © that the reformers embodied the most sweeping 
It was in the Langevin ne the revision of French education. Under the 


(0) 
3 measures 
and revolutionary d'application in the French Course of study in the 
ercises 


: x 
1 This is well illustrated in the © 
Fifth Class (10, p. 16). 
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leadership of physicist Paul Langevin and Professor Henri Wallon of the Col- 
lège de France, the Commission Ministeriélle d’Etude submitted its report in 
1947 calling for (a) the raising of the compulsory education limit from fourteen 
to eighteen; (b) extending free education to include the university level, sup- 
plemented by a system of student maintenance grants; (c) organizing of ele- 
mentary and secondary education into the first degree with higher education as 
the second degree; (d) abolishing of the entrance examination for the sixth 
class and all other state examinations except the terminal examinations and 
substituting for them an evaluation by teachers based on a study of cumulative 
records of pupils and the observations of psychologists; (e) setting up of a 
“period of orientation” and observation for all students from eleven to fifteen 
based on exploratory general courses taught with the use of so called “activity” 
methods and assisted with information provided by guidance specialists; (f) al- 
lowing some subject matter concentration at age thirteen but providing for 
greater concentration in a “period of determination” from fifteen to cighteen; 
(g) modifying of teacher training to develop a student-centered attitude par- 
ticularly on the part of Prospective secondary teachers. 

The commission’s report was shelved with the break up of the coalition of 
popular republicans, communists, and socialists in 1947. Complicating the 
Picture was the factor that both Professors Langevin and Wallon were well 
known for their Marxist sympathies. Nevertheless, proposals for reform since 
that time, including the present Billéres Bill, have been undertaken in the spirit 
of the Langevin report. The Delbos Bill of 1949, based on a study of the 
Langevin Plan was a middle of the road attempt to bring about changes ə- but 
it satisfied neither the liberal nor the conservative proponents of educational 
reform. 

What was the public reaction to the reform proposal? The conservative 
press — Le Monde, Le Figaro, Le Pays, L’Aube, La France Catholique E 
was generally uninspired by them or opposed. Major attacks on the Langevin 
Plan were based on economic objections, parental objections, and fears that the 


» Was the reduction in the labor force needed to restore 
France’s productive capacity. 


Parents of pupils attending the second 
were generally critical. Although parent- 
variety are non-existent in F Tance, the vo 
force to be reckoned with. Many middl 
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secondary school as both a conservative and progressive institution; — con- 
servative inasmuch as it transmitted the cultural heritage, and progressive 
inasmuch as it was a force for the social mobility of their children to positions 
in the civil service and the professions. The Langevin proposals were seen as 
a threat to their desires. They opposed the postponing of classical studies from 
age eleven to age thirteen. The Fédération des Associations de Parents in its 
organ, La Voix des Parents brought forth the charge of statist encroachment 
against the reform measure when it held that giving consideration to psy- 
chologists during the orientation period interfered with parental prerogatives. 
The leftist leanings of the proponents of the bill were also scored since Professors 
Langevin and Wallon were both known, as already noted, for their Marxist 
sympathies. 

Fears for the watering down of intellectual standards also took their toll. 
The orientation period apparently would cause the postponement of academic 
specialization and shorten the time in secondary education devoted to intel- 
lectual discipline. The classicists also attacked the activity methods which the 
Langevin proposal encouraged and the professional and guidance training 
which they felt would encumber the work of secondary teachers. 7 The monthly 
bulletin, L’Aggrégation of the Société des Agrégés de [Université stead- 
fastly attacked the reforms. It considered them a serious obstacle to the main- 
tenance of high cultural and intellectual standards particularly inasmuch as 
the period of observation would serve only to hold back the intellectually elite 
for the advantage of the mediocre students. 

Catholic opinion was divided. On the one hand, the omission of parochial 
education in the Langevin Plan was denounced. Because of the strong influence 
of state practices on private education, fears for the reduction in academic 
standards were expressed. Not of the least concern was the probable increase 
thy Toeernedianal and operational expenditures to provide guidance and testing 
services, On the other hand, the proposal received strong support from Catholic 
educationists and social egalitarians. Some accepted the proposals with cautions. 
Jean Rimaud writing in the Catholic literary review, Etudes, noted the need for 
reform in teaching methods and for the accommodation of education to cultural 
differences but was especially concerned over the inevitable lowering of intel- 
lectual standards and the undue emphasis on oc technical and = vocational. 
Major support for the proposals, however; nae an pro-communist education- 
al groups, the anti-clerical Ligue Francaise de l nseignement, advocates of 
vocational education, and the pro-communist journal, L’ Humanité. 


The agitation was renewed last year by the most recent proposed law, that 
of M. Billères. The law would: (a) praise the a a of compulsory attendance to 
sixteen (probably the least controversial pe ; (b) ease the cost to parents 
of public education by making it free of charge at all levels, creating a new 
system of scholarships, greatly increasing grants to children of poor families, 
creating state-aided restaurants and lodgings for students and reimbursing them 
as far as possible for school supplies; ( c) organize permanent continuation 
courses and other adult educational and social activities; (d) establish an inter- 
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mediary stage of education for all pupils between the ages of eleven and thirteen 
(somewhat similar to that stage recommended in previous plans). The two 
vear intermediary stage (the measure most under fire by opponents of the pro- 
position) would consist of a year of “observation” in the following subjects: 
foreign language, natural and physical science, elementary algebra, mechanics, 
geometry, manual training, art, music, and basic social science. The second 
year would allow students some electives, including Latin, theoretical science, 
and mechanics. Class size would be limited to twenty-five. When the student 
reaches the age of thirteen, his parents would be called upon to confer with 
teachers, doctors, and psychologists over his school record and decide the next 
step. Three types of schools would be available: (a) écoles terminales — gen- 
eral studies and vocational training for three years; (b) colléges — short pro- 
grams of general and technical studies for three to five years; (c) lycées — for 
five years. 

The reformers have compiled an imposing barrage of statistics to substantiate 
their thesis that secondary education has been dominated by a bourgeois men- 
tality. The working classes represent sixty-eight per cent of the population yet 
they make up only nine per cent of the university students. This inequality, the 
reformers maintain, cannot be broken merely by a system of scholarships. A 
drastic revision in the selective practices of the university preparatory institutions 
is long overdue. Listing figures of the Institute National d’Etudes Démogra- 
phiques (I.N.E.D.) published in various issues of the review, Population (5), 
they argue: The sixth classes enrolled thirteen per cent of the children of agricul- 
tural workers, sixteen per cent of the farmers’ children, twenty-one per cent of 
the industrial workers’ children, thirty-nine per cent of the tradesmen’s children, 
forty-three per cent employees’ and foremen’s, sixty-seven per cent industrial- 
ists’, eighty-six per cent higher officials’, and eighty-seven per cent of the chil- 
dren of members of learned professions. 


Furthermore, of those enrolled in the 
sixth class, fifty-five per cent were in lycées. Only eight per cent of working class 
children were in lycées but these groups made up the bulk of the enrollment in 
the complementary classes. Theoretically, they may later transfer to lycées but 
very few, in fact, do. The revisionists fear also that the working class children 
who do manage to survive the selective s 


> ystem, eventually are swallowed up by 
the social bureaucracy, thereby helping the system to perpetuate itself. In addi- 


tion to academic and social factors, economic and geographic barriers make for 
increased selectivity because of risin: 


g incidental costs of schooling and shortage 
of building facilities in many areas. 


The reformers’ argument continues that the present system is not only dis- 
criminatory, but it results in a tragic waste of human talent. While the twentieth 
century demands more administrators, teachers, research workers, and techni- 
cians, France lags behind in the shado 


w of the nineteenth centu Th i 
A ae 5 A ë à e a 
tain that France’s increasing birth rate and rising pilates baee "tie 


talent is available, but that eleven is too early an age to discern talent, In f t 
many poor scholastic choices are being made. For example, fif : act, 
» Hilty-one per cent 


of the students in 1948 selected the classical course but 
cent continued the study of Latin to the baccalaureate ae? twenty-seven per 
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The reformers further maintain that France is not making the best use of in- 
tellectual resources in the transition from an agricultural to an industrial econo- 
my. Comparison with her western sisters corroborated this. For example, in 
1955, she graduated only 41,400 bachelieurs. (Six per cent of those in the nine- 
teen to twenty-one age group, while the United States graduated eighteen and 
eight tenths per cent. At that, less than a third of these were in sound scientific 
training.) This inappropriate distribution is evidenced in University enroll- 
ments where more than half are in letters and law and only twenty to twenty-five 
per cent in the sciences. The UNESCO figures for higher education show that 
France had 365 students per 100,000 population while figures for other nations 
were: USSR, 697; USA, 1783; Canada, 642; Bulgaria, 401; Yugoslavia, 374; 
Czechoslovakia, 608; Japan, 500. There is a serious insufficiency of engineers 
and technicians, yet in 1954, only ninety engineers in France were trained for 
every million inhabitants. For other nations there were: Switzerland, 155; 
Canada, 214; Italy, 114; U.K., 234; USA, 195; USSR, 236. 

These arguments brought support for the proposals from the Commission 
for National Education and various teachers’ unions. Le S yndicat Général de 
lEducation Nationale was strongly in favor of the proposals. Le Syndicat 
Nationale des Lycées et Colléges was in favor of the proposals but suggested a 
longer secondary education. Le Syndicat National de l'Enseignement Second- 
aire did not take a definite stand. While it accepts the common base it prefers to 
reduce it to one year. Roger Gal, writing in Cahiers pédagogiques Sums upi the 
attitudes of many educationists, “Society must place at the disposal of individ- 
uals and families all the material, economic, and financial means so that the 

ild may undertake the studies of which he is capable. It is evident that, with- 
oi serious economic, social, and political reforms no reform of education may 
be more than half a measure” (6). : Es p 

Against the Billères proposal have been arrayed parents association of lycée 
students, Catholics who are alarmed at the prospect of more state control and 
those opposed to the exclusion of parochial education from benefits, and many 
who fear the cost of implementation will greatly exceed the estimate. But even 
greater resistance has been caused by the fear of intellectual downgrading. Pro- 
fessor Pierre Bennezon, President of the Société des Agrégés has stated, The 

lan wants to sacrifice two irreplaceable years between eleven and thir- 
onal the mind is most supple and malleable for the acquisition of intellec- 
een wW. +33 
tual discipline and of a taste for era Gs 1957. Mme. L 
bill was debated in the assembly in July - Mme. Lempereur, a 

The ke in favor of the guidance program and the common base. The 
gani ee ties declared themselves in favor of reform. The Commu- 
other Socialist depu K ase, all efforts at the democratization of education, and 
nists favor ue yeaa, ai state. The Popular Republican deputies supported 
the sina ab bill providing for the caring of individual needs in education 
the features ae j n ae the present bill did not extend these to elementary 
but dep ea By uties discussed the idea of vocational education and pro- 
ea the IE tried out in some governmental districts first, M. Hyp- 
PA ae a Radical Socialist who presented the reform to the assembly de- 
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clared himself in favor of practically all the elements of the bill except the 
common base. 

Further debate in 1958 failed to materialize. Once again reform has been 
averted. This time a major governmental crisis, the fall of the French Fourth 
Republic has caused the reform to be averted. But, discussions have gone on 
even in the absence of elected deputies. The reform of education was the object 
of a meeting of an inter-ministerial council under the Presidency of General de 
Gaulle. The project was presented last August by M. Berthoin, present Minister 
of National Education. M. Berthoin had set up the project in 1955 and it had 
been followed in its main lines by M. Billéres. 

The plan which Berthoin presented to the cabinet hardly differs from the 
Billéres proposal discussed above. It calls for the prolongation of compulsory 
education to sixteen and the creation of a two year orientation period. The 
compulsory education would be applied to children starting school in 1959 and 
who would be fourteen in 1967. The outcome of this plan is uncertain. Even 
devotees of classical humanism remark that all is not well with secondary edu- 
cation. Peyre, writing in Current History ponders, “and with all its virtues that 
secondary education has failed to develop in the French people some of the 
gifts which they needed in the last fifty years; boldness in effecting their indus- 
trial revolution, political sense for compromise and for grasping the lesson of 
events in Europe or in the French union, flexibility, imaginative grasp of the 
future and civic abnegation in the ruling classes” (11). Sorbonne Professor 
Marrou suggests that if we want to avoid a new barbarism, our humanistic 
culture must come to terms with science, technology, and the modern trend of 
social organization which they seem to require. 

The reformers are confident that if the present plan should fail, another one 
will soon be unfolded, formulated, undoubtedly, according to the principles of 
the Langevin and Billéres proposals. But the typical Frenchman is likely to 
advise, in the words of M. Peyre, “Never run after a bus, a woman, or an edu- 
cational theory, there will be another one along very soon”. 


NOTE 


As this article was being prepared for the press, the Council of Ministers 
of the De Gaulle government adopted the reforms proposed by M. Billères and 
M. Berthoin bringing about a new epoch in French Education. 
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The ‘Impossibility’ of Neutrality 


Rozert H. Ennis 


Dr. Ennis received his Ph.D. in Philosophy of Education from the 
University of Illinois, and is presently Assistant Professor at the School of 
Education, Cornell University. 

He argues: The dispute about neutrality “is essentially a verbal dispute. 
... The main purpose of this paper is to take our minds off the argument 
over the impossibility of neutrality ...and to... clear the air for an in- 


telligent appraisal of . . . the real problem: What stand, if any, should the 
schools take on social questions?” 


| 


Discussions about the proper role of the school often contain the claim that it 
is impossible for the schools to be neutral. John Dewey has taken this position: 


What they are really doing when they deny directive social effect to 
education is to express their opposition to some of the directions social 
change is actually taking. ... It is not whether the schools shall or 
shall not influence the course of social life, but in what direction they 
shall do so and how. ... That the schools can be completely neutral 

- sets up an end incapable of accomplishment (3, pp. 236-37). 


Even Boyd Bode accepted the view that neutrality is impossible: 


Since the transmission of racial and national heritage inevitably calls 
for interpretation, it seems reasonably obvious that there are and can 
be no neutrals in education. Perhaps the most unedifying spectacle in 
present-day education is the persistent and fatuous attempt to avoid 
the whole issue by a specious claim of neutrality (1, p. 14) 


The Committee on Religion and Education of the American Council on 
Education held a comparable position in the area of religion: 


It is a grave mistake to suppose that the public school, holding as it 
does in so large part the power to determine the Scope of intelligent 
interest and concern on the part of youth, can be neutral in this mat- 
ter. The failure to play a part in acquainting the young with the role 
of religion in the culture while at the same time accepting such 
responsibility with reference to other phases of the culture is to be 


unneutral — to weight the scales against any concern with religion 
(2, p. 148). 


Smith, Stanley, and Shores reveal a similar view in a popular curriculum 
text: 


The content of the curriculum, regardless of how it is selected, edu- 
cates either for the status quo or for changes in it; and the curriculum 
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worker would be on more defensible grounds if he accepted this fact 
and frankly took a stand for, or against, a carefully analyzed and 
consistent view of social reconstruction (5, p- 295). 

Each of these claims of the impossibility of neutrality appears in the context 
of an argument designed to get the schools to push for a particular goal. Dewey 
wants the schools to support the “newer forces;” Bode, democracy; the Com- 
mittee, religious faith; and Smith, Stanley, and Shores, social reconstruction. 
The general form of the arguments is as follows: “Neutrality is im- 
possible. Therefore the schools had better be sure that the stand they are 
taking is the right one.” This argument, together with an argument for some 
stand, results in the conclusion that the schools should take that stand. 

This paper is designed to show that in the context of the above argument, 
the claim, “Neutrality is impossible,” is either false or useless, depending on 
the sense in which the claim is intended. It will be argued that in the ordinary 
sense of “neutrality” the claim is simply false. But since the word “neutrality” 
is sometimes used in another sense, the claim will be considered in that sense 


and will be found to be either useless or false. 
I. 


First let us distinguish between public and private ous ality. A basketball 
referee might privately root for team A, yet he might inhibit this feeling and 
be publicly neutral in making his decisions in the ball game between team A 
and team B. In this paper, the subject is public neutrality, since we are not 
concerned with whether it is possible for a person not to have feelings about the 
status quoior anyother o for public neutrality we will now argue that a 

: o 
Beo de of “neutrality” ra its opposite, “taking a stand,” leads to 
the conclusion that the use of each of these expressions P e oie antention 
the part of the subject. In other words a person is not accidentally neutral, 
nor does he accidentally take a ee Thi Se two adha oad 
à PR ion: John and Ja 

Pie ewi sa pena in Two days before ie election, Mrs. Brown, 
the civics teacher, tells the class that men are generally more respected = oa 
: ders than women, and as a result several votes move to John: s side. 
munity lea hiner principal and claims that Mrs. Brown failed to be 
Jane’s father sie or, to say the same thing, that she has taken a stand. 
neutral in the € a s hich, if established, would defeat the father’s claim: 
There are several eas t even know about the election. Thus she could have 
ie Mrs. Brown ria atter and cannot be considered to have taken a stand. 
had no intent about the bout the election, but did not realize that what she 

2. Mrs. Brown knew K TA She has not intended the effects of her act 
said pone = Tii he = here taken a stand. The evidence for non-neu- 
on this issue a 


ignorant. 
trality is insufficient, because she was 1gn 
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3. Mrs. Brown knew about the election and realized that what she said would 
help John, but she felt obligated to say it anyway, since a student had asked 
her in the civics class whether women or men have in the past been more re- 
spected as community leaders. The important thing is that she did not say 
what she said in order to help John. She said it, realizing that, and in spite of 
the fact that, John would be helped. Her intent was not to help John, but to do 
what she considered her job — namely to give the student a true answer to 
his question. 

Mrs. Brown might have dropped the matter at that point, fecling that other 
matters of greater consequence should be considered by the class. Or she might 
have had second thoughts and, going further, pointed out what she believes to 
be another significant piece of information that she has to offer in connection 
with the coming election: “In the past, girls have usually been more efficient 
presidents than boys.” She would have done this in order to avoid helping 
cither side; that is, she intended to avoid helping either side. 

In both of these last-mentioned alternatives she was not taking a stand, since 
the intent to help was lacking in both. In the first, however, where she dropped 
the topic immediately, she was, let us say, a-neutral, since she had no intent 
either to help or not to help. In the second, where she spoke of efficiency, she 
can be usually best descirbed as neutral, since she intended to avoid helping 
either side and acted accordingly. 

In looking over Mrs. Brown’s defenses, we find that showing absence of intent 
to help is enough to defeat the father’s claim that she is taking a stand, even 
though she might actually have caused the swinging of votes. 

Three types of defenses were considered, ignorance of the issue, ignorance of 
the effects of actions, and simply the lack of intent to help even though knowl- 
edge of the above two is present. We have not of course defended her against 
some other accusations. The first defense, if true, leaves her open to the accusa- 
tion that she is not doing her job as a civics teacher if she does not know about 
the approaching class election. The second defense leaves her open to the accu- 
sation that she is a poor teacher if she does not realize the effect of her state- 
ments. The first aspect of the third defense leaves her open to the accusation, 
which might or might not be legitimate depending on how pressing were other 
responsibilities, that she should not have dropped the matter, since this is a 
significant issue within her area of responsibility. The second aspect of the third 
defense would probably not open her to further criticism since we usually do 
want teachers to be neutral in school elections. 

Consider this similar situation: John and Jane are the two leading contenders 
Fa the ninth grade class presidency. Throughout the campaign, Mrs. Gamma, 
eee ee ee Saree eee lessons in algebra, never 
that Mrs Eats etait o = i ale “i it ede noice 
favor Jane over his son, J ft : d ince M nGa te list goa i 
could influence 3 Jon, ane since: irs. “anima, being a powerlul figure, 

votes toward John by announcing that she thinks he ought to 


be president. There are several defenses which, if established, would defeat the 
father’s claim: Í 
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1. Mrs. Gamma does not know about the election. Thus she cannot be said 
to have intended to help Jane by failing to come out for John. She has not 


taken a stand. 

2. Mrs. Gamma does know about the election, but it never occurred to her 
to connect her behavior in algebra with the outcome of the election. She cannot 
be said to have taken a stand or to be neutral in her algebra class. She is a- 


neutral, 

3. Mrs. Gamma knows about the election, and knowing that she is influen- 
tial with the students, has deliberately avoided all reference to the election and 
has scrupulously given equal amounts of recognition to the two contenders. She 
has intended to avoid causing either side to be advanced and can be called 


neutral. 

4. The most likely defense to be employed by the principal is that Mrs. 
Gamma is not doing anything but her job — teaching algebra. The irate father 
might then claim that it is also her job to push for the election of his son. And 
we have arrived at the real issue: Should Mrs. Gamma (or the entire school 
system) push for the election of John? This is a case to be settled on its merits, 


and not by using the neutrality gambit. i 
Four types of defenses were considered. The first three showed that it was 


not Mrs. Gamma’s intent to help John. The fourth shifted the issue to its real 
focus: Is it the job of the schools to push for John’s are gig 

been made to present a plausible but limited account 

soo suai: 2 rd “neutral” and its opposite. It was a limited 


of the ordinary use of the wo ctions rather than inhibited feel- 


i cause we were talking about overt a 
, We were talking about public neutrality rather th < 
gs. That is 5 


trality. the proposed account, look again at 
> : s nyway, the p: cf 
Accepting, for the time being any ble. Therefore the schools had 


ity is impossi 
the origi ent. “Neutrality 1s 1mp . 3» 
better Aea stand they are taking is the right one.” Here the sentence, 


“The schools are necessarily tak- 
te aa a . » arently means, T x 3 y 
i = cere | i wry ae the ate analysis, this means that the schools 
ee pene mesg ae to help one side or the other on every social issue. Let 


ocial issues such that most schools are intentionally 
us agree that there are some s side Examples of such issues are: Should the 


. 5 ne . : s 
Uinta aa nent be a eraai OTi dictatorship? Should E 
ences among citizens be settled by physical ee aie a mA aei 
But man ekaa are not intentionally helping or Since ales alee re st 
fiscal oli socialized medicine, OF private tinder) oni these tienes it daa 
already a tand (intending to help or m he stand they ar ; Iread: 

g a stan d that they be sure that t ee z e already 

Pe make sense to pias Jes of real issues here are: shou d the schools 
ing is the right one. Ee oe should the schools oppose it? Or should they 
Support socialized medicine? he other? To say that the schools neces- 


A ; t 3 
avoid intentionally helping one a one side or the other is to muddy the 


Sarily are already intentionally 
Water with a false statement. 
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II. 


The two crucial parts of the analysis so far are (a) the claim that “tak- 
ing a stand” and “neutrality” presuppose intent in their ordinary use and 


(b) the assumption that these terms are being used in the ordinary way in the 
arguments considered. 


Either or both of these crucial parts of the analysis might be denied in favor 
of the interpretation that when we say “Neutrality for a given subject is impos- 
sible,” we are saying “The subject is necessarily 


helping one side or the other, 
regardless of the subject’s intent.” Instead of arguing further against this inter- 
pretation, let us accept it and see where it leads. In order to avoid confusing 


ourselves with mention of “neutrality,” the meaning of which is now in dispute, 
let us use the phrase, “The state of not helping cither side,” in its place. The 
argument then takes the following shape: “The schools necessarily help one side 
or the other on all social issues. Therefore the schools should be sure that the 
help that they are giving is for the right side.” 


Let us distinguish between two senses of “helping one side or the other. 
the first sense, which shall be called the non 

every conceivable act or set of acts with respect to any conceivable issue. In 
this sense, Mrs. Gamma, the mathematics teacher, and the school system were 
helping Jane or John by not speaking up. And she and the school system were 
also helping one side or the other in the monogamy-vs-polygamy dispute, al- 
though this controversy may never be mentioned in her class or in any class. In 
this sense it is impossible to avoid helping one side or another in each and every 
dispute. This sense is not found in ordinary use. It appears to be used only in 
arguments of the type under consideration. 


» In 
-discriminating sense, the phrase fits 


In the other sense, there are conceivable acts about which it is appropriate 


me issue. Let us call this the 
discriminating sense of “help” since it does not fi 
g P 


1. First we will consider the argument using the non-discriminating sense. 
In this sense, when it is said that a certain act or set of acts helps one side or 
another, no information is communicated since this is true of all acts and sets 
of acts; that is, we would not learn anything more to enabl 
this act from all other acts or sets of acts. Using this sense, ¢ 
mendation in detail: “The sch 


ools should be sure 
is for the right side. 


* Taken at face value this rec 
carry out. There are 


sides. W 


A 
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Sure that on significant issues the side that they are helping is the right side. 
The trouble with this recommendation is that in many cases, one does not know 
how to follow it. That is, one does not know which side the schools are helping. 
In those cases where the schools are deliberately furthering one side or another, 
then one can tell what it is that should be justified. Furthermore in most cases 
where we can show different consequences from those that would occur if the 
schools did not exist, then one knows what it is that should be justified. It is 
the difference in consequences that should be justified. But in those cases 
where the school is doing nothing, (or presenting both sides with equal em- 
phasis) it is not possible to tell which side is being helped (with one exception, 
— see below), and thus one does not know what it is that is expected to be 
justified. Thus when Mrs. Gamma does not mention the election in her class 
and gives equal recognition to John and Jane, it is hard to tell which one she is 
supporting. Thus it is hard to know whether she should justify her “implicit 


support for Jane” or her “implicit support for John.” 

Harold Hand maintains that “ ‘doing nothing about it in the schools’ is 
openly, though usually unconsciously, to take sides in favor of whatever hap- 
pens to be — to support the status quo” (4, p33). But political conservatives 
might very well look upon the same “doing nothing about it” as opposition to 
the status quo, since the schools are failing to protect the status quo by not 
condemning “creeping socialism.” a on 

The question comes down to one’s view about which side if any, the schools 
should be helping. From this view we decide that if the schools are “doing 
nothing about it” then they are helping the other side, and this is how we tell 
which kind of help they should justify. ( This is the exception mentioned above. ) 
The trouble with this approach is that it assumes an answer to the real issues m 
the whole debate; for example: “Should the schools support private power: 
“Should the schools support public power?” These are the real kinds of prob- 


i trality gambits usually assume to be answered (and at the 
a ). If one assumes that the schools should sup- 


i ed in answering 
Baas Ga then the failure of the schools to condemn y o. A 
example, helps the public power people. If one assumes ak the 5 ools s a l 
support public power, the failure of the schools to condemn spo el : 
Canyon decision helps the private power interests. The word “con Sr $ 
used here to cover the various activities in which a school can engage with the 


i i hing. 

urpose of turning students against somet y e 
j But is there or line of reasoning which will tell us which side the schools 
are taking? The writer can find no satisfactory one, although the following one 
is often offered: “By doing nothing the schools are helping the stronger side. 
Therefore they should justify their help for nage is ad ieee bps 

: Si 

hy doing nothing is help for the stronger side. y is 
con A side? If a uate fail to do any nE apa moe i f aoa 

ide i i hy is this not help for the weaker side 
on Ea eaga ef answered by the assumption that the schools 
oa ld za Emai a not by the one that says the schools help the stronger 
shou a 
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side by doing nothing; and the answer is that in this case doing nothing is help 
for totalitarianism (the weaker side). 

Thus in the non-discriminating sense of the word “helping,” the argument 
gives us a recommendation that we do not know how to follow without first 
making a decision on the real issue in the matter. Once this real issue is set- 
tled, the neutrality gambit becomes unnecessary, since it is intended to be used 
as one of the moves in settling the issue, but cannot legitimately be used until the 
issue is settled. Although the claim that neutrality is impossible is true (by 
definition) in this sense, the recommendation cannot be followed. Hence the 
claim is useless. Put in other words, in the non-discriminating sense of “help,” 
it is true that the schools help one side or the other on every issue; but, sticking 
to this sense of “help,” we are at a loss to know which side is being helped in 
cases of inactivity. or equal treatment by the schools. There is a day of reckon- 
ing for users of non-discriminating terms. 

2. Using the discriminating sense of “help,” the claim appears to be false; 
for it would be in just those cases in which the schools are doing nothing or are 
giving equal treatment that the phrase, “no help,” applies, if it is to discrimin- 
ate. (We can except, of course, the situation in which it is already concluded 
that the schools should be helping one side or the other.) Mrs. Gamma was 
not helping Jane and she was not helping John. In the discriminating sense, the 
claim is false that she was helping one or the other. 

A denial of this interpretation leads one to suspect that the one doing the 
denying is using the non-discriminating sense of “help.” In this case the previ- 
ous analysis of the non-discriminating sense would apply. That is, we are owed 
an argument showing which side is being helped and why, an argument that 
does not assume that the schools should help a particular side. 


II. 


Summary and conclusion. An attempt was made to show that the 


ordinary use of “neutrality” and its opposite, “taking a stand,” presupposes 
intent. The claim that neutrality is impossible was then determined to be false 
in the context of the argument considered. An alternative interpretation of 
neutrality was considered, the use of which does not presuppose intent. A non- 
discriminating sense and a discriminating sense of the word “help” were con- 
sidered, and the claim that neutrality is impossible was found to be either useless 
or false. The essential part of this second analysis is the establishment of the 


view that in the crucial cases the basic issues must first be settled b 
> ef 
say that the schools are taking a stand. And it is in ar; artes 


ae guments attempti 
settle the basic issues that the neutrality gambit is used. ae 3 
Of what importance is this issue about neutrality? Maar 
A . y? The applications of th 
claim that neutrality is impossible, if the claim were acce s of the 
. ted. ey 
esting. pted, are very inter 


1. If the claim (in the intent sense) were accepted, then education would 
be convicted of intentionally helping one side or another on every issue. This is 
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z much more serious charge than that of accidentally helping, and one that 
gives the world much greater concern. Educators certainly had better be able 
to justify that which they do intentionally. It is not here alleged that people 
actually remind themselves that intent is claimed by the demonstration of non- 
neutrality or neutrality, but only that the words are strong words because they 
are properly used only in situations where intent is present. 

2. If the claim (intent-sense or not) were accepted, then any accusation 
that a teacher is taking sides in his approach to a presidential election would 
lose its force, as would any accusation that a school is taking sides in a religious 
dispute. These charges would lose their force because they would be necessarily 
applicable to every school and every teacher, no matter what schools and 
teachers do. A teacher (or school) who is justly accused of taking sides could 
reply, if the accusation were accepted, that he is no worse than anyone else and 
that he could not do otherwise, no matter what. Accepting this claim of the 
impossibility of neutrality would open the gate too wide: it would remove the 


*ee0h fiom a charge of partisan teackine: 5 À 
3. Similarly, if the daia were accepted, liberal proponents of the noŭon 


that the schools should take a stand on controversial issues would have a power: 
ful argument for persuading their cautious liberal colleagu cata go along with 
this notion. This is because the colleagues would be advocating an “impossible 
course of action, and of the alternatives to this impossible course, the liberal 
rather than the conservative approach is, of course, preferred by the colleagues. 
The liberal proponents of the claim aaa nea. a ee bend gle 
neglect the fact that this claim, if true, wou dak ie im the eyes of the con- 
: firm stand by the schools in favor of the status quo. Whenever 
servatives, = in power, this claim can be used as a rationale for a vigorous 
i fhe conservative side of controyeral ae . ; 
lications of the claim that neutrality is impossible were 
The above three EE the importance of the issue over and above the general 
presented to make clear t tency. A related matter in the minds of those using 
worth of truth and ee the acts of the schools have many effects which 
the neutrality gambit is responsible for these effects. ‘This is an important piece 
are not realized 2y asi p E, ough the neutrality gambit to show this is to over- 
of aan an Pe into trouble in other areas, as was indicated. 
state the case and ge +. paper is to take our minds off the argument over the 
_ The main purpose of this PP is essentially a verbal dispute, — a trouble- 
impossibility of neutrality, W are — and to focus our attention on the real 
some one, too, as most of them “Jd the schools take on social questions? If 
problem: MBE aand aa aa help to clear the air for an intelligent ap- 
this paper serves its purpose, 1 
pean tot this sort of issue. 
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It is well known that both educators and economists have long been in- 
n mass education, on the one hand, and 


1 by the relationship betwee 
mea d of the shelling force on the other. It is generally assumed that 
when a society increases the amount of resources used in Support of its public 
schools, the effects on the productive capacity of labor are significant and ofa 
positive character, i.e., more money spent on the Public education will pay a 
dividend eventually in raising the level of Productivity. Broad policy pre- 
scriptions grounded on the assumed effects are not restricted to the industrial 

ed that educational expenditures be given 


nations, as it has recently been propos i 
the highest priority in the investment plans of the underdeveloped countries.? 


In examining the general relationship two questions appear to be of para- 
mount importance. (1) What specific kinds of content are efficient in raising 
productivity? (2) How much weight should be given in the school program 
to the different types of work-oriented content? (If, under [1], it appears that 
one cannot differentiate among various kinds of content with respect to effects 
on productivity, then question [2] becomes meaningless. ) It is to the first 
question that this article is addressed. In particular, we will comment on the 
types of content that appear to have effects on the Productivity of the non- 


> » 
professional manufacturing working force. 
isi tain findings of a study on this subject which was undertaken 
b e ey eget the Milton Fund of Harvard University, 
0 CE Gharles P. Kindleberger, Economic Development, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958, 
pp. 162 ff. It might be added that the comments of Alfred Marshall (1890) on the economic 
effects of mass education are still very fresh. See his Principles of Economics, London: 


Macmillan, 1947, ch. 6, h eas 
3 This Weighting problem is complicated, of course, by the likelihood that instruction in 
some areas, say language, can be defended in terms both of its favorable effect on Prodwetivicy 


and of benefits in the cultural life, ete, of the society, 
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This is to say first of all that we are reporting on the process of development 
of work skills in manufacturing plants, as perceived by officials in these estab- 
lishments. It is in manufacturing, among the various kinds of economic activity, 
that changes in productivity can be subjected to the closest measurement. Also 
public concern over maintaining a given rate of increase in productivity appears 
to be centered most specifically on manufacturing. But we are dealing here 
only with a part of total employment in the plants. Excluded from considera- 
tion in our study were (a) persons carrying the title of scientist and engineer, 

(b) all management above the level of foreman, (c) members in the account- 
ing, payroll, personnel, and sales departments, and (d) all clerical staff. We 
were left with non-clerical workers below the level of manager-engineer in 
the following major departments: research and development, production, and 


maintenance — this is what we call “non-professional manufacturing working 
force,” or, henceforth, simply “work force.” 


It is not an easy task to relate the process of skill development of the work 
force to secondary school education. The basic reason for the difficulty is that, 
while high school courses represent the end of formal education for most work- 
ers, the main part of instruction in the skills of specific jobs occurs during the 
period of employment and not before it. The question at issue is not whether 
the entrant to the labor market has skills, but whether he is able to learn skills 
within the time and under the methods of instruction available in the plants. 
In short, is the young man “trainable”? The role of the schools with respect 
to preparation for work is, it would seem, to provide a basis, or foundation, 
for learning techniques under a system of on-the-job training. 


The work force is marked off in this regard from clerical employees. Most 
clerical employees are female and, as is usual in the case of females, 
occurs before employment. The employer is able to state that the young women 
he hires from school X can (or cannot) type better than those he hires from 


school Y; he can also comment on how recent graduates from school X compare 
with the graduates, say, of 5 years ago. 


training 


The situation is also different from that with which one is confronted in 
appraising the preperation of future scientists and engineers, Here, the task 


is at least definable in terms of what the colleges and engineering schools, which 
. . . . . . > 
are, of course, full-time educational institutions, desire as Prerequisites for the 


training they offer. For the work force, the capacity of a new employee to learn 
certain skills may be appraised initially by a full-time personne] officer, but the 
major part of the training itself — and the judgment of rate of progress ay 
will be done by men who have strictly a part-time, and perhaps temporary. 
interest in instruction. The sequence in which the trainee acquires specific 
skills is different in each plant; and it may vary over time and from one worker 
to another at the same time within a given plant. The amount of time which 
a man is given to learn various techniques will depend in part on the short- 
term rate of growth of particular industries. 


TO ; les, Necessarily, the standards and 
methods of training are so diverse, even within one plant, that one cannot yet 


a 
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look for clear and detailed statements on what the schools could do to raise 
the capacity of the work force.* 
II. 


The material in this article was obtained from interviews of personnel of- 
ficers and production managers in manufacturing plants in Massachusetts 
during the period from December, 1957 through March, 1958, Interviews 
were from two to six hours in length, with the longer sessions usually occuring in 
the larger plants. In most cases a tour of the plant was included, so that the 


` interviewer could see the skills under discussion being practiced. The reception 


of the interviewers was almost universally cordial, and the managers displayed 


a high degree of interest in the topics that we report on here. 

It was deemed advisable to exclude from the population all plants with less 
than 100 employees. It appeared appropriate, furthermore, to concentrate on 
the durable goods sector of manufacturing activity. Table I indicates that the 
durable goods sector is characterized by a higher rate of growth, both in Massa- 
chusetts and in the nation, than are non-durable manufactures, Secondly, the 
table shows that average earnings of workers in durable goods firms are superior. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF DURABLE AND NON-DURABLE SECTORS 
OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


Manufacturing employment in the United States, 1947-1957. 
1947 1957 


4 increase 
Durable goods 8,373,000 9,806,000 ‘+17.1 
Non-durable goods 6,874,000 6,989,000 + 1.7 
turi mployment in Massachusetts, 1947-1957. 
Manufacturing employ oe) Har Oh eae 
D 1 d 277,800 308,200 +10.9 
T E ae 445,000 382,800 —14.0 
Massachusetts, March 1958. 


; j in manufacturing; 
Beane Gee $209 i Non-durable goods: $1.80 


Sources: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Massachusetts Depart- 


ment of Labor and Industries. 
e was used. Sample size was 126; this represents 


A stratified random sampl p : 
about 30% of the durable-goods plants in the state with 100 or more em- 


ployees at the period of interview. k j 
In this article we report on the answers we received from the following set of 


questions: 

4 The point at issue here is not a black and white matter. Though it is assumed that 
graduates of engineering schools have a certain level of professional competence, these men 
are expected to continue to learn their trade after they are employed. Too, the work force 
includes some men who have had post-high school training, e.g., graduates of full-time pro- 


grams in technical institutes. 


ix 2 
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Do you prefer graduates of certain high schools or secondary schools in your 


area to those of others? If so, please state your preference and give reasons. 

2. Do you prefer graduates of certain high school curricula to those of others? 
If so, etc... . 

3. Are there particular courses which a young person can study in high school 
that provide background especially useful in your plant? Please specify by 
occupation, if possible. 


Can you suggest topics that might be added to the high school curriculum 

as useful background for particular technical or skilled jobs in your plant? 

5. Do you prefer candidates for employment who have received vocational 
training in high school or those with academic training, 
different as between the two types of program? 

Question 5 was included to serve as a check on questions 1 and 2, and to 

sharpen the issues for respondents who had failed to comment on questions 1 

and 2. 

Now we will consider preferences for type of school pro; 
of personnel officers and production managers in the 126 P 
tions on type of program preferred as background for new 
in Table II. 


or are you in- 


gram. Responses 
lants to the ques- 
workers are given 


Tare II 


SUMMARY DATA ON PROGRAM PREFERENCE 


Preference Number 


of Plants Percentage 
Academic of Plants 
z 60 
Vocational 38 48 
Indifferent ¢ 


g weight ti 
half of their sample; i 


favored academic e th i 
F : € more dynamic . f 
industrial management generally (with exceptions te Phostessive portion of 
evidence on these points, Se 


` 
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TABLE III 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN PLANT WORK FORCE 

3 
PERCENTAGE OF WORK FORCE CLASSIFIED AS TECHNICIANS 
> 

AND PERCENTAGE OF WORK FORCE ENGAGED IN RESEARCH. 


Plant Rs Preferred Preferred 
Characterization Academic H.S. Vocational Indifferent 
N=60 N=38 N=28 


619 301 305 


Average number of 


persons in work force 
F;:, 13 = 3.91 pS .05 


Means percentage of 10.5 4.9 
technicians i o 
Fy a= 5.70 p <0 
Mean percentage of 10.2 1.4 1.3 
research 
Fs, m = 5.59 p < 0l 


workers 


The analyses of variance support the generalizability of the trends in the 


table to the population sampled. 
As the work progressed it became apparent that differences in opinion on 


education were somewhat systematically related to differences in skill require- 
ments. The authors discovered that these differences were significantly related 
to a classification of the plants in terms of basic manufacturing process. Three 

groups were defined, in the light of the following considerations. 
First, it was apparent that processes in some manufacturing plants are im- 
plication of current findings in the physical sciences. 


mediately linked with the ap 
It is, of course, true that all manufacturing firms make application of findings 
in physical science, but in many plants the major processes represent a well- 


developed and stable technology (¢.g., foundry and forge operations). Other 
plants concentrate on processes that exist in a milieu of rapidly changing tech- 
nology. Those plants affected in their major processes by a rapidly changing 
technology would be expected to have a different occupational structure from 
those not affected. In particular, the scientifically oriented plants would be 
likely to have a higher proportion of technicians in their structure. We accord- 
ingly established a physical science process group. Members include the 
following types of plants: 

ely concerned with application of electrical 


1. Those whose operation is larg 
cuum tube theory, and related disciplines. 


theory, va 
2. Those whose operation is largely concerned with making devices for precise 
measurement and control, i.e., the “instrumentation group”. 


3. Those engaged in a chemical process. 
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4. Those currently operating largely as a prototype (or development) unit in 
i those fields of manufacture covered in our sample. i 
As a matter of practical judgment, this listing appeared to cover those eee 
our sample whose processes are presently affected by recent findings in the 
physical sciences. b . 5 > 
With respect to the remaining plants, i.e., the “non-physical science plants, 
it seemed to make a difference whether the processes of machining were a 
major component of the activity. By machining we mean the shaping of metal 
to close tolerances through the operations of turning, milling, and boring, by 
use of power-driven machines. We came to believe that plants concentrating on 
the group of machining processes have considerably higher requirements for 
“manual” skills than those that do not, and we argue that machining processes 
establish a requirement for a higher order of “manual” skills than non- 
machined processes, themselves considered as a group. Indeed, the difference in 
task between the “technician,” commonly regarded as a person who is able to 
work with abstractions, and the “skilled manual worker” in a machine tool 
plant appears to be illusive. The extent to which this manual worker uses 
analytical techniques, as distinct from manual dexterity, would seem to be 
equal to that of many technicians in electronics plants, for instance. We thus 
arrived then at a three-group classification by process: I physical science 
process group; II machining process group; III non-machined fabrication — 
assembly group. Itis worth mentioning the types of processes that are included 
in our third group. There is fabrication by the following means: stamping, 
punching, hammering, drawing (as in wire drawing), melting-pouring. There 
is also assembly of previously-fabricated parts, except such assembly as requires 

the application of electrical theory, etc. 
Now we should consider the 


an be acquired through a 


on and trial-and-error, with little connection 


5 
N 
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between mastery of these skills and fo i 

€ rmal schooling. H 
that Group m would include a relatively large see RE BrE 
indifferent with respect to school program of entry workers $ KT 


That the type of high school pro; is signi 
gram preferred is signifi 
process-group scheme is indicated in Table IV. Radi ci 


TABLE IV 


ACTUAL AND EXPECTED FREQUENCIES OF PLANTS 
IN A TWO-WAY CLASSIFICATION 
BY PROCESS GROUP AND HIGH SCHOOL PREFERENCE, 


(EXPECTED FREQUENCIES IN BRACKETS BELOW ACTUAL FREQUENCIES.) 


Process High School Preference 
Group Academic Vocational Indifferent Total 
I. Scientific 28 4 3 
(16.67) (10.56) (7.77) 
II. Machining 18 22 3 43 
z (20.48) (12.97) ( 9.55) 
III. Non-machined 14 12 22 48 
fabrication (22.85) (14.47) (10.68) 
assembly 
Total 60 38 28 126 


X TA p < Ol 
(ins “Denu a e 
The distribution is consistent with our hypothesis. Group II, while it has a 
majority of plants in favor of vocational training, shows a somewhat higher 
preference for academic background than we would have expected on the 
grounds of our a priori hypothesis. 

On the questions pertaining to courses, officials in 92 plants mentioned one 
or more subjects that were seen as important in preparation for skilled or 
technical work; in 34 plants no specific courses were seen as especially relevant." 
Mathematics courses were mentioned most frequently (57 plants).° Basic 
courses in physical science were listed in 33 plants. Machine shop was the 
third most common subject (28 plants). Blueprint reading was mentioned 
19 times. Applied science courses (electricity, electronics, and metallurgy) 
were specified in 18 instances. English was mentioned 15 times. No other 


course or topic was listed in as many as 10 plants. 


ion 4 above, dealin with what topics (as distinct from courses generally known to 
See high kcho Cir ala) would be helpful as background for entrants to the work 


i ignificant response. 
ore aidh oe an ARA is d calculus specifically. Shop mathematics was men- 


lants mentione cs 
tioned. only yvice. Courses specified most often were algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
‘ 
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Table V shows that preferences on type of course are related to the process- 
group scheme. “Academic” subjects include mathematics, basic physical sci- 
ence, English, economics, and other liberal arts courses. “Vocational” courses 
encompass machine shop, applied science, blueprint reading, mechanical 
drawing, and certain other highly specific subjects such as welding technology. 
The distribution of course preferences in Table V is as expected: Group I 
favors academic courses, Group II prefers vocational material, and Group III 
shows a high proportion of plants with no courses listed as rel 
it is interesting to note that a substantial number of Group I 
applied courses; likewise, a rather large proportion of Grou 
some basic, as distinct from applied, subjects. We would po 
of the 57 plants that mentioned one or more courses of a vo 
28 specified machine shop. This is some indication that t 
schools to develop the skills of machine operation is not ve 


evant. However, 
plants desire some 
p II plants desire 
int out again that 
cational type, only 
he pressure on the 
Ty strong.’ 


TABLE V 


ACTUAL AND EXPECTED FREQUENCIES OF PLANTS 
IN A TWO-WAY CLASSIFICATION 
BY PROCESS GROUP AND SPECIFIC SUBJECTS MENTIONED. 


(EXPECTED FREQUENCIES IN BRACKETS BELOW ACTUAL FREQUENCIES. ) 


Specific Subjects Mentioned 


Process Both Voc, 
Group Vocational Academic & Acad. None Total 
I. Scientific 4 17 12 2 35 
(7.22) ( 9.72) ( 8.61) ( 9.44) 


II. Machining 14 8 8 12 43 
(8.88) (11.95) (10.58) (11.60) 
III. Non-Machined 


fabrication — 8 10 1] 20 48 
assembly (9.91) (13.33) (11.81) (12.95) 
Total 26 35 31 34 126 


X =24.18 p< 0l 


6 


ee 


Pi — VI we show types of courses desired as related to preference on 
School program. The stipulations on program are general] i i 
preferences on subjects. iia i 


7 This is not te 


1ot to deny that the res; ondents generally were in 
an introduction to machine operatib g y favor of the students receiving 


on and shop practice. 
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TABLE VI 
ACTUAL AND EXPECTED FREQUENCIES OF PLANTS 
IN A TWO-WAY CLASSIFICATION 
BY HIGH-SCHOOL PREFERENCE AND SPECIFIC SUBJECTS MENTIONED. 
(EXPECTED FREQUENCIES IN BRACKETS BELOW ACTUAL FREQUENCIES.) 


Specific Subjects Mentioned 
Both Voc. 


High School 

Preference Vocational Academic & Acad. None Total 

I. Academic 1 26 18 15 60 
(12.38) (16.67) (14.76) (16.19) 

II. Vocational 22 3 8 38 
(7.84) (10.56) (9.35) (10.25) 

III. Indifferent 3 6 5 14 28 
( 5.78) ( 7.78) ( 6.89) ( 7.55) 

Total 26 35 31 34 126 


X =58.13 p < 01 
6 


ee 


As a further indication of the usefulness of the process-group criterion the 
authors constructed and analyzed two additional variables reflecting intensity 
of skill requirements: the first involved a count of the number of persons in 
the work force of each plant who appear to require formal education or train- 


ing beyond that given in a “general” high school program (as distinct from 
al programs) ; the second involved 


ollege-preparatory, technical and vocation 

a count of persons in each plant who are “full” technicians in the sense that 

their level of competence is that of an individual who has completed two years 
g. The following table indicates that the 


of post high school technical trainin, 
three process groups differ significantly with respect to these two variables. 


Taste VII 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TWO VARIABLES 
RELATED TO THE PROCESS GROUPING 


Process Group 


Scientific Machining Other 
Mean percentage 
duine special Site 23.0 5.9 
education or training este. ee Z 
Mean percentage 10.6 1.6 9 
Fs, 2 = 11.1 p = 0 


full technician 


SS | 
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The generalizations which seem to be supported by this research are: (a) 
the skilled worker requirements of both the scientific and the machining process 
groups are high, with the scientific group placing the greatest reliance on 
“technicians” and the machining group on “craftsmen” ; (b) management in 
the Group I (scientific process) favors strongly an academic high school back- 
ground for workers, while management in the Group II (machining process) 
is slightly partial towarda vocational high school background, and management 
in the Group III tends to be indifferent on this question; (c) when the specific 
high school subjects mentioned as desirable by the interviewees are tabulated 
it becomes clear that there is a major concern with academic subjects, particu- 
larly mathematics, and that, as might be supposed, this concern is strongest in 

the scientific group. : 


III. 


At this point we should comment on certain reservations about the material 
presented in Part II. First, the reader may well question whether we obtained 
just “top of the head” answers.* And, since we held the interviews in the winter 
of 1957-58, were the respondents who stressed mathematics reflecting simply 
a public concern over scientific leadership in the United States in the light of 
Russian accomplishments? We did seek to discourage casual responses to the 
questions on program and course preferences in this way. 

The questions on school programs came after at least one hour of inter- 
viewing. Already covered had been a detailed reporting of 
structure in the plant, the pattern of movement in the various job hierarchies 
shortages by job title and methods of adjustment thereto, the kinds of training 
provided in the plant or otherwise financed by the firm, and the methods of 
assessment of qualifications of applicants for work. If an official had reported 
very few technical or skilled jobs in the plants, no significant vertical mobili 
no interest in skill development, and no examination of educationa] Beia 
newly-hired persons, he could hardly say with a straight face that his f o 
found trigonometry and physics of great benefit in their work, seo 

A second reservation bears on our classification of respon 
“academic,” “vocational,” or “indifferent.” We asked he es on programs as 
his major preference, or, if he had none, to say that he was ing; give 
sense of “it makes no difference.” Now, it seems intuitively clear th 

l ill h jobs th ly based «at almost all 

plants will have some jobs that are properly based on academic back 
some that are closely related to the programs of vocational schoo ground, 
that are of such a routine nature that no formal training js rdle, » and some 
ant. Yet we 


the Occupational 


8 It is true, of course, that the plant officials, with a few Exception: 
not regard themselves as) authorities in the field of school curriculum S, Were not 
ment. Nonetheless, the men we interviewed are required by their Tole: oF Vocational 
judgments on the capacity of individuals to learn advanced techni Si 
(Either that, or they supervise the making of these decisions.) We ques of mManufacturin 
our questions — and the respondent’s comments — to the Operation; “de an e Ort to r a 
were holding the interview, rather than to let the discussion range = © plant wh sauce 
firm or industry, Ecover the Sewe 


Toblems of the 


(and did 
develop- 
© plant to make 
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had no real difficulty in eliciting a major preference. It helped that we were 
working on the plant level, not the firm. But it appears that plants are en- 
gaged in development of skills of only some of their workers. An electronics 
plant may have formal or informal programs for training technicians but hire 
its craft skills “off the market,” i.e., fully trained when hired. Likewise, a ma- 
chine tool plant may train set-up men and machinists but hire its technicians off 
the market. In the first instance, there might well have been a major preference 
for academic background and in the second, vocational. Preferences on pre- 
employment training, then, refer to that class of applicant who is to be con- 
sidered for the area(s) in which skill development is expected to take place, 
which areas are generally few in number in a given plant, and where more than 
one exists, similar in nature. 

We recognize also that preference of program may reflect special considera- 
tions, and that it may be held for reasons unrelated to the inculcation of a 
particular type of substantive content. For instance, some of those who favored 
vocational school graduates stated that these men possessed some shop skills, 
which facilitated their adjustment to industry and shortened their break-in 
period on semi-skilled jobs. However, it was generally reported that a trade 
high school background did not decrease the total length of time required to 
develop a full craftman’s skill in a trade, so that any advantage was temporary. 
Furthermore, respondents indicated that the vocational schools provide a 
valuable screening service: (a) students in trade schools had reconciled them- 


selves to factory work, and (b) the faculty in these schools was in a good posi- 
tion to appraise the capacity of individual students and hence help the employer 
to fit the applicant to the job. With respect to preference for academic back- 
ground, some respondents said frankly that they wanted men from these schools 
because they thought they were “smarter? than trade school boys. Finally, 
many of those favoring trade school boys wanted the trade school program 
revised by the addition of such extensive academic material that the result 
would no longer approximate today’s trade course. Likewise, there was a 
desire, as already indicated, that the academic programs include some courses 


of an applied character. 
IV. 


Having reported on the types of school background that plant officials see 
as appropriate for entrants to the non-professional work force, it is now ap- 
propriate to ask whether the manufacturing firms are experiencing any shortage 
of persons who are regarded as trainable, i.e., a short supply of those who have 
the desired background in sufficient measure. If we take as sole criterion of 
shortage a shift in relative wage rates — a widening of the gap between skilled 
and semi-skilled pay — we must admit that we have no evidence of a short 
supply.’ But it is hard to believe that the labor market is perfect enough with 

i i-skilled operators oi ice- r 
Pe hme a ants daour ToP A pprentices ips in amend Noun car pore 
1958, pp- 22 ff. * 
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regard to the determination of wage differentials among grades of skill to 
accept this single criterion. 

Of the plants in our sample, 36 per cent reported a shortage of applicants for 
one or more skilled or technical jobs. (It is perhaps surprising that the figure 
is so high in a state such as Massachusetts where the level of employment in 
manufacturing has been roughly stable for many years.) Specific shortages 
were concentrated on such high skills in the working force as tool and model 
maker, machinist, and “full” technician. 

But the reported shortage of advanced skills does not serve to appraise the 
quality of entrants to the work force. Here, we rely on two sets of comments 
that we received with frequency, though both kinds were unsolicited. First 
over forty of the respondents offered spontaneous, and sometimes vehent 
remarks on the attitudes of the young people they hired. It was said that it 
does not occur to these workers that there should be some rational connection 
between pay and productivity, and that to earn more a person should produce 
more or render a more valuable service. Nor do the young people see why pro- 
motions and job security should be functions of individual productivity and 
promise, rather than of strict seniority. They cannot understand the non- 
monetary rewards of craftsmanship. They have no interest in learning the 
skilled trades, and shun apprenticeship opportunities. 

Secondly, 26 respondents indicated that the service of vocational guidance 
in the schools should be improved. These 26 managers spoke of this need b 
name and in detail, despite the fact that no question on the subject was ask: 
Many responses of other interviewees strongly implied criticism of vocati ed. 
guidance practices, although not by name. The main emphasis of the onal 
ments was that every high school student should receive complete voc: pc 
guidance, and not just a few who are interested in college or who vol a ional 
request it for other reasons. A complete vocational guidance o untarily 
described, would include (a) testing, (b) job information, (c) Reta as 
the economic value of various education achievements. ation on 

We do not attempt any close appraisal of these kinds of comments, T 
indicate, it is believed, that a fair proportion of plant officials are i hey do 
pleased with the entrants to the work force. How much of the di ie than 
related to the lack of mastery of content of the high school Ca casure is 
hard to say. um is very 


Ne 


It appears not unlikely that the supply of persons who are 
“trainable” in manufacturing plants is short, i.e., a smaller Sepia oa as 
fied applicants is available than the firms would like to hire a er of quali- 
rates. If so, should the shortage be regarded as a matter of ge t going wage 
First, let us recognize that manufacturing is regarded a concern? 
think) as a dynamic activity. Business leaders take pride in de one would 
adapt their processes to fit an existing market situation. It jg ean ability to 

© expected 
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manufacturing officials would seek to make adjustments to a shortage of skilled 


workers. 

In the short-run, the manufacturers would be expected to stretch the supply 
of scarce skills by overtime and be seeding a few fully-qualified craftsmen 
among 2 number of half-trained men.” In this latter process, non-routine 
problems of production are often solved by group, rather than individual, 
activity. In the longer run, manufacturers would be expected to alter processes 
of production to use fewer highly-skilled men. In terms of economic efficiency, 
strictly considered, these adaptations are desirable, because the loss to the 
in flow of goods and services is minimized. In terms of the satisfaction 


that people are able to derive from their work (as distinct from the rewards in 


goods and services from the fruits of the work), it may, within limits, be harm- 
ful. Economizing on @ short supply of “trainable” people may reduce the 


number of interesting jobs that are available for non-college graduates. Adap- 


tation to a shortage of skills would then involve a social, as distinct from a pri- 


vate, cost. 3 } 
At least one type of manufacturing plant, however, cannot readily “engineer 


the (labor) cost out of the pro acto? This is the type of plant that supplies 


central governments with equipment for defense and scientific exploration. 


Since the beginning of World War II, the purchases by central governments of 
goods have represented a significant share of total demand in the industrialized 
countries. With respect to this type of demand, the pressures on the producers 

nd reliability in the product have been extreme. It is 


ducational packground by themselves providing acad- 


emic training for their workers. In our own experience, We did observe several 
large plants in the $ ejentific process group where instruction in mathematics at 
eing given within the walls of the factory. 


the high school level is now b 
y some (and in a few cases, nearly all) of their 


Although these plants suppl 
output to woven hey are still private concerns. The focus of their ac- 
tivity properly is to assure their own survival as members of the market economy. 


A concern with the development of i 
of his capacity is subsidiary. THUS, 
one point of time, for instance, 

in a recession: in short, some Pre 
adaption of the training progta™ 


social cost of a kind. 5 is 
Reliance on the workers initiative tO overcome inequities 1S, we believe, a 
second-best. For one thing, whi the man who Js admitted to college has 


reason to believe that he is capable of receiving further training (the fact of 
his admission to college shows it), it would seem that the young man who goes 


40 The same process is at work where the engineer is used in positions that could be held 
cj ; m available. 

py technicians, if there were enough mer 4 : 

J On this point, see testimony * Hearings On iero aaa and Automation, Joint 

Economic Committee, seventy-Ninth Congress, eSP- pp- 157. 
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the factory right after high school often has little basis himself to judge 

r her he is a good candidate for training or not. ; 
oea ublic schools do not feel pressures for survival as 
f ak concerns do, at least with respect to the short-run. 

ee See more or less in accordance with the capac! 
= ak and for guidance. The interest of the schools in t 
Opts insofar as it exists, should center, we believe, no 
ma at this time necessarily vague — concern wit 
education on productivity, but on providing a basis fo 
of whatever level of capacity the individual himself h 
tion that is available — or that becomes available 
be expected eventually to perform. 


intensely as manu- 
There is time both 
ities of individual 
he problems of the 
t on any general — 
h the assumed effects of 
r the further development 
as, in the light of informa- 
— on the tasks that he can 
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Book Reviews 


The Academic Mind, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr. Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1958. 460 pp. $7.50. 


The title The Academic Mind promises more than this study delivers. What 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., have undertaken is something 
considerably narrower but still sufficiently important — a report on the impact 
of the McCarthy years on college teaching. The result illuminates the academic 
mind under one sort of stress, but, as I am sure the authors would concede, 
leaves many aspects of that mind, both squalid and noble, to be surveyed else- 
where. However, one can no longer hold titles against books. Whatever the 


title, the book is an impressive exercise in the fields of behavioral science, educa- 


tion, and history. 


In planning their inquiry, Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Thielens decided to con- 


centrate on social scientists; these, after all, were the teachers professionally 
concerned with the particular issues agitating the community outside. The aim 


of the study was to get, not at relatively tangible matters, like the effect of the 
la, but at the features of the situation which 


McCarthy-type pressure on curricula, l t t 
left no documentary record — “the immediate reactions, attitudes, feelings, and 
expectations of the people involved.” The method was to hold interviews with 
nearly 2500 teachers of social sciences 1m American colleges. The interviews 
were conducted in the spring of 1955 on the basis of an elaborate questionnaire 
arranged to elicit a broad range of reactions, conscious and unconscious, to 
various aspects of the supposed crisis. The Academic Mind is a record and 


interpretation of these interviews. : fyi 
I should note first that the strategy and tactics of this investigation — and 
ndix with its sensitive evaluation of the hazards of the 


David Riesman’s appe d 5 
interviewing process — deserve thoughtful attention as examples of the evolu- 


tion of method (or, as its practitioners, alas, prefer to call it, “methodology”) in 
the behavioral sciences. Since, however, this review 1s written for a journal of 
education, I will concentrate here on the result rather than on the method. I 
would say only that, even if the anqlury atsome stages scems to conclude in 
rather top-heavy vindications of the obvious, one remains impressed by the in- 
telligent design of the investigations and by the discretion, vigilance and pen- 
etration of the analysis. The Academic Mind will stand as formidable evidence 
for the usefulness of quantitative methods in social inquiry — so long, in any 
case, as they are interpreted by men of the qualitative insight of Messrs. Lazars- 


feld and Thielens. 


As for the result, the book first demonstrates a “marked increase in the pres- 


sures and attacks experienced by American college teachers during the post-war 

decade” (p.71). The effect of this increase in pressure, the authors next show 

was to induce widespread sentiments of worry and caution through the academic 

communty. About one fifth of the respondents reported that they felt their own 

academic freedom to have been threatened — a disturbing proportion by normal 

standards, though rather smaller than supposed by some panic-stricken com- 

mentators of the early fifties. i NG 

So far none of this is articularly surprising. Where Messrs. Laz 

Thielens make their contribution is in clarifying the character aie a a 

and of the academic response One had supposed that the more shane sa 
more vulnerable to outside pressure. This be 


mediocre colleges might be the 1 
well have been, in fact, the case. But, if more vulnerable, they were also more 
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cowed and less assertive; they caused less trouble and attracted less punitive 
attention. The Lazarsfeld-Thielens report shows that the main attack was 
directed rather at the distinguished institutions and at the distinguished mem- 
bers of the profession (in terms of productivity and intellectual leadership). 
The attackers may have thought they were preserving college youth from sub- 
version. “What was really under attack,” the authors suggest, “was the quality 
of American college education” (p.166). 

How effective was this attack? The Academic Mind makes it abundantly 
clear that the increase in worry and caution constrained college teachers a great 
deal in their relation to the outside community and somewhat in their perform- 
ance in the classroom, It reports moments of extraordinary humiliation for the 
profession: the midwestern economist who told an interviewer, “When I go 
into a men’s club, I intend to act like a sheep; the healthy thing for a professor 
to do is to let the businessman talk”; the pacifist professor who bought and 
displayed an American flag during a local Junior Chamber of Commerce drive 
to forestall doubts about his patriotism; the teacher who said, “We all want to 
be known as innocuous members of the horde” (pp. 225-7, 235). The campaign, 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens contend, caused many social scientists to withdraw from 
participation in public activities and confine themselves to narrow spheres of 
teaching and research, thereby reducing the “effective scope” of higher education 
in America (p.264). In the end, it threatened both “the very nature and quality 
a a science teaching” (p.155) and “the superior college as an entity” 

p. js 

Yet they also make it clear that drastic cries of gloom — they cite a 1954 state- 
ment by Robert M. Hutchins (whose Fund for the Republic sponsored the 
study) about the crushing of the spirit of the teaching profession (p.71) — were 
unduly pessimistic. If the superior institutions bore the greater share of the 
attack, their ae and deans were also more alert to the defense of academic 
freedom; and if the distinguished members of the profession were under more 
systematic harassment, they also were more disposed to fight back. As Messrs. 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens sum up their evidence: 

The higher the quality of a college, the larger its proportion of permis- 
sive [i.e., intellectually adventurous] social scientists. 

The higher the quality, the stronger the pressures and attacks from the 
off-campus community, 


The higher the quality of a school, the better the performance of the 
Guan in defending the academic freedom of its social scientists 


How to account for the Phenomenon of fighting back? Here Messrs. Lazars- 
distinction between private and public courage. 
€ could get away with it unnoticed, he tended to the 


s » “if a situation develops 
a visible stand he [often decides th ps where he must take 


at he] may have to chance it join hi 
b ms l yer and join his 
peers.” In other words, “the professional community” was the source of OA 


freedom, “the teacher seems inclined to be cou- 


aoe in private. ... The climate of opini 
Aao may eee otherwise break down under attacks ford aeaa 
community” (p.104-6) . Ironically, the need to conform to the expectations of his 
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own group often nerved the professor to a posture of defiance toward outside 
aggression; as David Riesman has reminded us, there is the “tyranny of the 
minority” as well as the tyranny of the majority. 

The evident power of “the professional community” with its tradition of 
freedom raises one issue with which The Academic Mind does not, in my judg- 
ment, treat in an entirely convincing way- The authors quote a 1956 comment 
by this reviewer on the problem of academic freedom in the McCarthy years: 
“What is really at issue has not been so much ‘academic freedom’ itself as it is 
the self-respect and reputation of the academic profession.”* By this, I meant 
that the anti-intellectual campaign had perhaps done less actual harm to 
intellectual freedom than it had to the colleg 
and his place in society. The authors write that they had originally 
supposed this to be the case too, but that the questionnaire produced only 
negligible support for this proposition. Asked to designate the harmful con- 
sequences of the campaign, only sixty respondents checked, “It degrades the 
academic profession” (pp. 111-112). Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Thielens explain 
this by suggesting that college teachers already had such strong feelings of occu- 
pational inferiority that they could not conceive further degradation as the 


chief consequence of the attack. i 
I am not sure that this really disposes of the problem. For one thing, the 
respondents were asked to select only one of four alternatives; the fact that 


4 EY ; F 
nedrly three- fourths chose «impairing the intellectual role of the college” or 
. jon” as the chief consequence does not 


“di i tive public discuss 
"discouraging aid not c Paddition feel a serious threat to the status of their 
profession. For another, the phrasing of the status question was not perhaps 
altogether happy; if th lation had been downgrades the academic 
profession” rather than “degrad s”, the emphasis would have been on objective 
standing rather than subjecti iliation, and the issue would have been put 
with greater precision. More than that, in another section of the book a hun- 
dred pages further on, Lazarsfeld and Thielen themselves set forth evidences 
self-respect of the professor” — the very 


of what they call “the endangered 3 Y t 
phenomenon whose reality they seem disposed to deny at the earlier point. Here 
they discuss “the debasing assumption that the teacher is in the wrong,” “the 


sense of powerlessness,” “the feeling of guilt over compromises of princi le aea 
ail elements in the teacher's picture of himself and his social role (pp. 227-229) . 
If academic status was the main pro of morale in the face of attack, if 

+ was not eeply injured, and if there were plain 


academic freedom, in the main, ” * . 
ed self-respect (even if they did not show up in the 


evidences of an “endanger ; ays 
particular question designed to elicit them), one 1s perhaps still justified in 
supposing that the concern of the profession arose more out of the threat to 
status than out of threats to academic freedom per se. Or, at least, one wishes 
hat the authors had engage in a more extended discussion of the issue when 
their own evidence seemed sO contradictory: 

For all this, The Academic Mind remains an illuminating contribution to the 


self-knowledge of the American college teacher, as well as a valuable addition to 
the literature of the behavioral sciences. 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Harvard University 


1 (Journal of Higher Education, June 1956) 
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Education and Human Relations, Ashley Montagu, 


Grove Press, New 
York, 1958. 19] pp. $1.45, 


relations” is often congenial to one’s own. I also wish that this book had not 
been published as it Stands. Aside fro iti 


e has not done so because — granting that he is not Writing for fellow 
anthropologists — the Premises, the evidence, th i i 


he central argument is familiar to rea, 
and in fairness to him, he does refer to 
and other books which elabo 
Stantiate) many of his contentions here. This argument, briefly Stated, is that _ 
contrary especially to Darwin and Fre i i 


F P O0! 

relations. By comparison, al] Other tasks suc 

instruction in the three R’s are of subordinate importance, “M 
ers have been great lovers,” 

Practically, Montagu Offers severa] audacious 


a j 
which this norm could be approached. Art should play a much = Bak by 
the curriculum, but it should b i 


ursery schools should p establish ieee 

out the pu lic-schoo] system Prospective Parents should be quired t H ke 

two or three hours of learning per week in the art of family ]j he ate 

and goals of motherhood should € the first obligation £ women’ edic ao 
€se and other Proposals are too significant to rest on es ad, anon 

that Ontagu constructs While one can do little more illustr: os 
review, take the statement that “there is not a Shre o gein i 

ence [for] the belief that man is inherently born aggressive » p nes oe 

€ available evidence gathered b competent investigators in thee’ all 
1s born without any aggressiveness within him whatsoever,” at ma 

Tather misleadin - Actually, the 


evidence has never determ n 

) e i ly, for the reason that, by the time tether OF 
subjected to any kind of Scientific Study of the Problem, he ; child is 
by cultural influences, Thi i 


: S alre; 
1S 1S Not to say, obviously, that inherent A 
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ness is after all a fact; strictly speaking, it is only to say that the case is neither 
roved nor disproved. It may remain neither for a long time to come. 

Whether the child is inherently loving and cooperative remains, by the same 
token, also unproved. Here again cultural influences are already at work when- 
ever he is brought within the focus of investigation. Certainly the evidence 
shows that he responds in loving ways to affection, but a response is not equiva- 
lent to an inherent characteristic. If it were, then those who contend that ag- 
gressiveness is inherent would be justified in their contention also, since chil 
dren do respond aggressively to frustrating behavior just as they respond lovingly 
to affectionate behavior. Freudian theory proceeds from the assumption that 
aggressive responses prove the existence of inherent aggressiveness; this is just 
as dubious as it is to say with Montagu that loving responses prove the existence 
of inherent love. 

There is, of course, a more fruitfully scientific way to approach the problem 
than in terms of antecedent causes. We may ask instead: What follows when 
we treat each of the two views, not as established facts, but rather as operating 
concepts for dealing with human nature as it behaves in observable cultural 
experience? Put this way, the evidence is overwhelming, as Montagu shows, 
that affectionate relations enlarge the capacity of the child to love. ‘Thus the 
vast therapeutic value of this conclusion for educational practice is altogether 
justified. But those who contend that aggressiveness is also a potent human 
force (leaving aside again the question of innateness) are likewise able to pro- 
duce substantial evidence that conduct providing for release of aggressive 
feelings has comparable therapeutic value. Psychoanalysis, for example, is 
certainly not without its substantial body of testimony that mental health may 
be restored by operating on the frustrations of a patient in such a way as to 
give vent to his aggressions. In education itself, a case for competition may be 
made in sports (not necessarily of the interscholastic variety) and in scholarly 

e conventional grading system) on the ground 


work (not necessarily through th ; 
that this activity affords just as necessary a release as does one that encourages 


cooperation. ae z 
How much and what kinds of competition would help to sublimate or rechan- 


nel hostilities and other aggressions, as against activities that would intensify 


them, are empirical questions wh 
tested by their behavioral conseque: 
quences are to be tested. One cann 
of both simply because one of them 
preferred assumptions. 

Still another way to contend that t 
less exclusively an “either-or” appro 


from Montagu himself: 5 
Š ‘Graarration mAy be defined as the thwarting of an expected satisfac- 


tion. A certain amount of frustration is a necessary part of the develop- 
ment of every person. To learn to postpone immediate satisfactions 
for long-term ones requires the experience and handling of a certain 
amount of frustration, and this is both unavoidable and desirable if 
a healthy, mature personality is to be developed. But too much frustra- 
tion is quite another thing. This is undesirable because it serves to 
cripple the development of a healthy personality, having the effect of 
producing either an excessively dependent, shy person or an over- 
aggressive, highly competitive one (pp. 88£,) . 5 
To say, however, that some, frustration is “necessary” and even “desirable” 
is also to say that some aggressiveness is necessary and desirable, since the latter 


ich, though far from easy to answer, are to be 
nces in the same way that loving conse- 
ot disregard the possibly constructive role 
happens to be uncongenial to one’s own 


he needed educational program should be 
ch is provided by a remarkable quotation 
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usually, if not invariably, accompanies the former. This in turn is to admit 
that aggressiveness itself may have positive value and thus to reinforce the 
point above that there may be need to provide constructive Opportunity for its 


al problem, from this viewpoint, thus becomes somewhat different from Mon- 


i eb s alities for intelligently 
Koehne and testing the conflicting claims of needs and of earning how to 
satisfaction than 


understand ohn D 


which imply the Persistence of frustration and aggression just as realistically as 
love and cooperation, 


ivism in its a 
moral education, Montagu has in One sense gone yond that Philosophy 22 
s È 


A te ated as such it] 
goodness.” At the same time, no “human being js ith t irha to 


an is 
Sclentific statement weakens ` rather an strengthens Mo , x) Purel 
€ads one to Suspect that, as has been re eatedly true in t p f ha I 
a airs, the fallacy of selected instances has been committed nma 
Protagonist’s cause. wish that fontagu had taken More se ] ties th 
Stricture against Freud: S own 


nly too often facts, and even Jaws of nature, turn Out to be noth; 

ut theories which have been smuggled across the h ae wither’ 

benefit of the Proper scientific custo; examination of p<} Withoy 

enter the realm of fact. The Proper attitude in the 

theories is not belief or disbelief, but dispassionate inquiry p. 135) 
At some places in his book, to be sure, the author does write 
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scientist. For example: “The energy subserving the functions of love is no 
different from that which supplies the dynamos of aggression. The one is not a 
transformation of the other. . . .” But the point is that this energy is not of 
itself good or evil either; it becomes so as the culture channels and utilizes it. 
The culture places values upon the way this occurs in terms of its own goals. 
Thus it becomes perfectly possible for a given culture to regard aggressiveness 
as of higher worth than love. Indeed, beginning most famously with Sparta, 


some cultures have. 


I am not here defending cultural relativism. True, as Montagu would 
himself agree if he stuck closer to his anthropology, values are in certain respects 


relative to particu 
ing also for cross-cultural valu 
vent us from seeking and finding su 


lar cultures. This does not prevent us, however, from search- 
ues — “empirical universals” — nor does it pre- 
bstantial reasons for committing ourselves 


to some of these values. How this is possible in cultural terms extends beyond 


the confines of my available spac 
I can only say here that I should li 
many respects to Montagu’s comm 
it by pleading so exclusively on 
alone: not only is the latt 
sufficient by and of itself. No 
though at the cost of inconsistency, 


their own desirable and constructive ro. 


Classrooms in the Factories: An 
Account of Educational Activities 
Conducted by American Indus- 
try, Harold F. Clark and Harold 
Si Sloan. Institute of Research, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Rutherford, N. J., 1958. viiit+ 
139 pp. $3.75. 


“It would be hard to find in recent 
years,” so the Messrs. Clark and Sloan 
tell us, “a more thorough-gong shift 
in values than that manifested by 
industry’s preoccupation (sic) with 
education” (p. 127). They present 
information showing the scope of the 
“educational” activities of large Cor- 
porations to be far beyond what ae 
people imagine. Their book is chie 7 
a summary of information obtaine 
from a number of the largest corpora- 
tions by means of a short question- 
naire, follow-up conferences, and an 
examination of available brochures, 
announcements, and other relevant 
writings. 


e; I have dealt with the problem elsewhere. 
ke to see an educational commitment close in 
itment. But I could not pretend to establish 
the authority of current scientific evidence 
er insufficient; I question whether it will ever be 
or should I wish to deny, as Montagu almost does, 
that aggressiveness and conflict may have 
les in the education of the young. 


THEODORE BRAMELD 
Boston University 


Of the 482 corporations polled, only 
72.4% replied, a fact with which the 
authors deal in an unusually conscien- 
tious way, reminding us frequently of 
the existence of the other corporations 
whose information could not be in- 
cluded in the tabulations. Of those 
who did reply, 84.8%, “reported carry- 
ing on some sort of educational ac- 
tivity requiring regular attendance” 
(p. 14). The authors point out, how- 
ever, that even assuming these answers 
to be accurate, between 61.4% and 
89.0% were actually carrying on such 
activities. Similarly, those corporations 
which assume the expenses of em- 
ployees’ education in outside institu- 
tions, either in whole or in part, may 
comprise anywhere from 41.0% to 
70.5% of those polled. If anyone is 
in a position to speculate intelligently 
as to where the truth may lie, it is the 
authors, yet they choose not to. Thus. 
most of the results of the questionnaire 
study are left ambiguous, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to how useful 
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the survey is for practical or intellec- 
urposes. 

rs oe two of the findings are clear 
enough to be thought-provoking. Su- 
pervisors and foremen are most fre- 
quently reported as the category of 
persons which attends these classes; 
next come junior executives; then 
business professionals; then, after a 
considerable gap, senior executives. 
The subjects studied and reported in 
descending order of frequency are: 
orientation, management and super- 
vision, human relations, and, consid- 
erably behind them, technical ‘and 
professional material. “General edu- 
cation” is listed in only 15.8% of the 
programs reported on. Though the 
authors do not make the point, a 
proper interpretation seems to be that 
both workers in the lower echelons and 
senior executives are expected either 
already to possess or to acquire in- 
formally on the job such special train- 
ing as they need. It is in the middle 
echelons, where high technical and 
leadership skills are needed, that the 
provision of formal schooling is re- 
garded as most necessary. 

Not only the figures on offerings, 
but much of the rest of what the book 
presents point to a further inference, 
namely, that except where the pre- 
sumed interests of those in control of 
the company and the interests of the 
employee-student happen to coincide, 
it is the former alone that the prof- 
fered “education” js calculated to 
serve. This is hardly surprising, and 
it would seem fair enough, that, within 
broad limits, management should be 
free to provide whatever training and 
educational services it chooses. It 
leaves open the question, however, 
how enthusiastically we should wel. 
come a development which makes it 
possible that a modern-day Horatio 
Alger “can attend high school, com- 
plete college, and go on to a master’s 
degree — even a doctorate __ all 
under the watchful eye of the corpora- 
tion, counseled and encouraged all the 
way” (p. 127). This reader’s concern 
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on this score is not allayed by the 
description of a course in human rela- 
tions which is intended to “inculcate 
favorable attitudes,” and which argues 
for “the democratic approach” as “the 
most effective method for creating a 
spirit of cooperation and a desire on 
the part of individual workers to apply 
themselves to the job at hand” (pp. 
69, 75). 


The middle part, (which consti- 
tutes most of the book), is taken up 
with descriptions of the types of pro- 
gram which corporations conduct and 
with summaries of sample courses. 
Here the scholarly quality of the report 
falls off, to the point where the line 
between data and interpretation be- 
comes unclear. In the summaries of 
courses, the writing ceases to be nar- 
rative, and the text read 
a record of th 


Sudden switch 
tion of teachin 

5 „> programs and š 
rials to teaching itself may on 
the reader enough, but ge 


When 
he has doubts about the meee 
of what is taught, he js likely to b 
even further annoyed. To tak E 
stances within fields with which the 
author has some acquaintance: the 
doctrine mat “democratic” manage. 
ment an 1 
Personnel 


3 considerate 
practices correlate with high produc 
o be a glib 


es from 


tivity has been shown ¢ 
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oversimplification; the statement that 
“games that call for some sort of 
creative exercise can help limber up 
the mind for creative thinking’ 
(p. 105) may hide a truth but sounds 
on the face of it like nonsense; an 
there is at least some disagreement 
about the flatly-enunciated view that 


“business competition 1s the most 
powerful stimulant yet devised for 
assuring the continuous progress of 
our economy” (P- 109). e excel- 
lent description given of Johnson and 
Johnson’s course for supervisors, on 
the other hand, can make interesting 
and even exciting reading for the 
erson in administration OT teacher 
education who is concerned with the 
same general problems. 


Perhaps because of the difference 
of purpose which distinguishes class- 
rooms in factories from 


learn from the corporation activities 
e ijed in the book. One of the iis 
stimulating findings is the variety © 
arrangements for the abstract an 
practical phases of study which ne 
poration programs offer. £ 
General Shoe Corporation, the first 
courses taken focus on “orientation 
and material having to do specifically 
with the company and its products 
(p. 80), but as the student advances 
his work becomes more and more 
general. In another corporation the 
first six months of a training program 
for administrators are fairly academic 
and the ensuing three practical. Ata 
third place a brief orientation 35 fol- 
lowed by machine-shop practice, ver 
by classroom work, then by project 
assignments alternated with classroom 
work. 

One implication for school people 
rests in the value which industry 
seems to attach to orientation courses 
for new employees. Reflecting YPO” 
it, we may be stimulated tO take a 
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hard look at the way we orient adoles- 
cents as they come into our larger 
secondary schools or colleges. 


When it comes to finding what is for 
us the broader meaning of the rise of 
the classroom in the factory, the 
authors give little help. They suggest 
— with apparent satisfaction — that 
this new development may eventuate 
in a blending into one another of 
school education and factory educa- 
tion and see support for this in 
the growth of school-sponsored work 
study programs. There remains, 
however, the logical distinction be- 
tween a program controlled by edu- 
cational authorities presumably in the 
interests of the individual and one 
controlled by a corporation and con- 
ducted presumably in the interests of 
the corporation. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the book suggests noth- 
ing about how this distinction may 
condition and limit what blending 
may come about, or indeed that which 
already has. 


Another interesting question which 
the book does not take up is: what 
influence can the “educational” trend 
in the factories be expected to have 
on the vocational trend in the schools? 
It could well be argued that over the 
decades an important cause establish- 
ing vocational training in the high 
school and the college has been the 
absence of classrooms in the factories. 
May not the establishment of these 
new classrooms make large-scale voca- 
tional education at public expense 
something of an anachronism? If so, 
may not the school in the coming years 
be more able to plan a work-study 
prose or indeed a whole curricu- 
‘um, which will better provide for the 
development of the person and the 
citizen? 


Epwarp T. Lapp 
Emory University 
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The American Two-Year College, 
Tyrus Hillway. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1958. 276 pp. 
$3.75. 


American higher education is now 
embarking upon an era that will be 
marked by an explosion in enrollment. 
Extending far into the foreseeable fu- 
ture, this expansion will undoubtedly 
alter the face and substance of college 
life. There will be not only more stu- 
dents and more and larger colleges, 
but also new kinds of colleges, as well 
as new definitions of college-going. 
The structure of higher education 
will be more complex, with task 
differentiation among public colleges 
and universities widening the differ- 
ences presently found among colleges 
in student ability, faculty orientation, 
and program excellence. One enter- 
prise due to assume a major role is the 
two-year college. 


Already in some states, notably Cali- 
fornia, the public junior college is 
handling very large numbers of thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grade students. 
Here is a relatively new form of edu- 
cational organization about which in- 
formation and insight are needed. 
What is the character of the public 
junior college? Who controls it, how 
are its programs determined, and what 
can it do and not do? These are a few 
of the things we need to know, and 
such questions set a framework within 
which to consider the book at hand. 


The American Two-Year College 
“seeks to answer the basic essential 
questions relating to this type of insti- 
tution,” as well as serve as a textbook 
in education courses (p. x). Its con- 
tent is comprehensive. The first three 
chapters consider the nature, develop- 
ment, and goals of the two-year college, 
Different kinds of two-year agencies 
are identified — university branches, 
technical institutes, private junior col- 
leges — but it is made clear that the 
public community college is numeri- 
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cally and ideologically the central con- 
cern. The following ten chapters in 
the book deal with aspects of the 
junior college: students, general and 
vocational education, cooperative and 
adult education, guidance and student 
welfare, student organization and 
athletics, teachers and administration, 
legal status and accreditation, build- 
ings and record-keeping, the commu- 
nity college survey, and problems and 
patterns of the future. 

Throughout, the discussion is based 
on the author's personal experience 
and his reading of the junior college 
literature. On many topics where 
there is no research literature, the 
author depends entirely on opinion. 
However, he does present factual state- 
ments from which, presumably, a 
reader new to the junior college would 
learn something. Useful descriptions 
are found in the early chapters on 
origin and growth and on the major 


alternative forms of junior college 
control. 


Unfortunately, the occasional 
straightforward description does not 
carry the day either for classroom use 
or general explanation of the nature 
of the junior college. The book is 
seriously weakened by the extent to 
which preference and exhortation are 
fused with description and analysis. 
This leads to characteristic difficulties. 
Preference colors description and 
statements of preference a pear in the 
guise of statements of fact, As an 
example, we learn from Hillway that 
“an educational movement as wide- 
spread and fast-growing as that of the 
junior and community college must 
be founded upon clear ideas as to its 
aims and functions” (p, 61). If true, 
this would be a useful principle in the 
sociology of social movements, but 
there is no evidence that it is true for 
the junior college or for movements 
generally. One makes such an asser- 
tion without evidence when he wants 
to believe, and to convince others, that 
growth comes from goodness — from 
clarity of purpose, in this case, 
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Another example of the fact-prefer- problem plagues junior college ad- 
lies in the author's defi- ministrators and is not to be avoided. 
~- as” of the two-year It is also true of the comprehensive 
college. Included among a dozen func: iunior college that through the open- | 
i d is “the function of door streams a large number of stu- | 
ing” (P- 66) . This is not dents who want to transfer to senior 
ple fact but rather a part colleges but who will not be able to | 


evidence on this point, he makes the forming the intentions of students and | 


assertion and reinforces the ideology. getuns them to accept a lesser goal, a 
The discriminating question of supe two-year effort. The “transfer student 
rior teaching for W at kinds of st who is a latent terminal is very much 
dents and toward what ends is not the heart of the matter, put a recogni- 
raised, nor does he admit that junior tion of his existence, let alone a dis- 
college staffs may vary enormously 17 cussion of organizational consequences, 
teaching competence. js nowhere to be found in Hillway- 
; These harsh comments are meant 
The control exerted over Hillway's to suggest that the Hillway book is an 
resentation by preference and exhor- extreme case of what so often occurs in 
tation also contributes to an, avoidance educational writing = a ipicturens 
of problems intrinsic to the present given us of reality as interpreted by 
iunior college sitive thinking. Future junior col- 
ere dilemmas of action lege teachers and administrators, state 
may in any Way reflect unfavorably. and local educational authorities, lay- 
Admissions policy is one examp, © A men at large — all are led to see the 
though @ twelve-page discussion O° junior college as innocent and pure 
athletics is made available, there * no ‘and as the best of all possible worlds. 
section on admissions. The index lists Jn place of real organizations we get 
only one related reference ON admis- utopian images. The future junior col- 
sions counseling,” which appears m i lege teacher who bases his expectations 
chapter on guidance and personne on Hillway 3s 10 for quite a shock when 
services; and admissions practices are he meets his first classes. Perhaps the 
touched upon only here and there in greatest disservice of the positive- 
an off-handed way- To understand e ‘thought book in education is to the 
American junior college it is necessary future participant. However, truth is 
above all to understand e conse also badly served and the public image 
quences of various admissions policies: of the intelligence and responsibility of 
The comprehensive public junior educators is adversely affected. What 
college is committed to non-selectivity: is to be made of a claim that the com- 
Under a philosophy of the open-doo; munity college probably constitutes 
all are to be admitted. What follows? the most sere contribution which 
Among other things, there js common our nation has made to the entire his- 
pility tory of education” (p- ix), except that 


ly a greater range of student @ 1 ; A i 
aad Flower ares ability level ar: with proper | Perea en alae ie 
am‘found in vagn a colleges: with closer regard for what actually warrants 


this comes a problem of status: how tO assertion, the statement would simply 
be non-selective and still compare not be made? 5 

Sag It would be much nicer to say that 

the, junior college this 1s a good and useful book and to 

against recommend it to colleagues and stu- 


cannot escape being measure d SOR ; 
other types of colleges by educators ents. But it is not so, and it cannot 


and the general public. The status be recommended. The book is a dis- 
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appointing contribution to Harper’s Public Schools,” 


the article on “Local 
Exploration Series in Education. 


Pressures on the Public School Super- 
intendent” by Neal Gross, and Wil- 

BURTON R. Crark liam Stanle ’s article entitled “Chan 
University of and Continuity in American Educa- 
California (Berkeley) tion.” 
In the first and one of the best ar- 
EE P icles, Mr., Butts says of liberalized 

Public Education in America, Ed. “ ` ys 

ited by George E. Bereday methods of education: 


a Be aes Despite criticism of newer peda- 
and jum Nee Te gogical methods, it has 2 tel 
oe 00" ew 3 i clear that learning is most success- 


Though Public Education in Ameri- 


ences, it should prove equally valuable the educative process and when 
to American students. The book is the the learning Process is challenging, 
result of a symposium on American satisfying, and exciting rather 
education undertaken at the invitation than dull and dreary. Careful 
of Professor Volpicelli of the Univer- research studies haye shown un- 
sity of Rome and covers a wide range mistakably that children learn as 
of topics, extending from philosophical much if not More of traditional 
theory to the uses of television in edu- j 


but, as Professor Robert Ulich js 


quoted as saying, the book is “one of throws so 
the best introductions, if not the best, 


Need Amer- 
S furthermore, 
Wer 


ewey’s main 


scene. Certainly it is the most handy (p. 27 
and clearly organized source of infor- 
mation for teachers and the Public at 
large.” The entire picture of the pub- 


l mentalism or instru- 
lic school and its problems is Presented mentalism encouraged sreativity, initi- 
briefly and in proper perspective, ative and Originality,” further 
with enough historical background to points out that’o 


explain the emergence of Present is- 
sues — and sufficient „presentation of William Ba, 
those isues so that clarification of them Herman Horne of New Yor iter. 
is possible, p sity, Michael Demiashkevitch of Pea- 

For my own part, I found especially body, Ernest Horn of the Univers; 
valuable the article by R. Freeman Iowa, and himself, ere, then is no 
Butts on “Basic Features of American special pleading, but the attem t fo 
Education,” the article on “Philosophi- set forth in an objective manner ee 
cal Theories of American Education” various philosophical theories that 
by I. L. Kandel, I. James Quillen’s have played Major roles in directin 
“The Curriculum and Attacks Of the the thinking of American educators, 
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The last chapter in the book, by 
William O. Stanley, shows deep in- 
sight, is clear and forceful, and is, for 
me, one of the best articles in the entire 
book. Mr. Stanley, at one point in his 
article (p. 193), says, “It is the 
thesis of this paper that the fundamen- 
tal causes of the widespread public 
disturbance about public education in 
the United States will be found in the 
profound conflicts, tensions, and anxi- 
eties of our times.” Later he points 
out that “. . . the ultimate roots of the 
crisis lie in the intellectual and moral 
realm” and that the “. . . basic diffi- 
culty is that men are divided and con- 
fused about ends as well as means. 
Where society is confused, so is educa- 
tion.” 

Fortunately, I had finished reading 
the book before reading a review of it 
by Edward D. Eddy, Jr. in the Saturday 
Review of September 13, 1958. I find 
myself in considerable disagreement 
with Mr. Eddy. He starts his review 
by saying, “In this volume the profes- 
sional educator jumps to the defense 
of the American system of education. 
This tells one more about Mr. Eddy 
than it tells about the volume. It 1s 
difficult to see the book as a defense of 
anything. In fact, if Mr. Eddy knew 
the authors, he would know that Dr. 
Kandel has been a severe critic of 
American educational trends. r. 
Eddy seems to think the book damned 
at the outset by the fact that nine of 
the articles were written by faculty 
members of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 

This little volume will not supply 
the reader with all the answers to the 
problems of our times, but 1 will 
deepen his understanding, challenge 
some of his prejudices, and give 
him ground for hope that the pa- 
tient (the American public school) is 
not as hopelessly ill as a few hovering 
undertakers would have us believe. 


MatHew Pace GAFFNEY 
Harvard University 
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UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, 
Prospects, Walter H. C. Laves 
and Charles A. Thomson. Indi- 
ana University Press, Blooming- 
ton, 1957. xxvi + 469 pp. $7.50. 


In 1957, UNESCO celebrated its 
tenth birthday and in 1958, it occupied 
its new home in Paris. In the present 
volume the authors tell the story of 
the origin, growth, and development 
— and recount the problems and 
achievements — of that noble and 
unique organization’s first decade. 
They tell the story step by step, and 
they tell it well, in quiet voice, per- 
mitting the solid achievements of 
UNESCO to speak for themselves — 
and those achievements speak with 
an eloquence that could hardly be 
surpassed. Apart from its value as a 
history of one of the most important 
organizations of the United Nations, 
the book (which is in no sense an 
official history) will be of particular 
value to those who desire to learn 
something about the nature of those 
achievements. 

UNESCO, for an organization 
which is so much in the public eye, 
is very innocent of the ways of publi- 
city. It has never publicized itself 
or its works, and it has often been 
said that its one failure has been 
in not letting the world know what 
its remarkable achievements have been. 
But good wine needs no bush, and the 
good work of UNESCO will eventu- 
ally establish its reputation through- 
out the world. Meanwhile, it is good 
to have a record of the work done, 
and to some extent the present volume 
fills that need. To give even an 
elementary account of the wonderful 
work that UNESCO has already done 
would be an immense labor in itself 
and fill many volumes. For those 
interested in a brief account of 
UNESCO’S accomplishments, Laves 
and Thomson’s book is the answer. 

Since both authors have been closely 
associated with UNESCO from its 
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inception, there could scarcely have 
been a better choice of men to guide 
the diligent inquirer through the com- 
plex maze of UNESCO's organization 
and work, 


The purpose of UNESCO is to con- 
tribute to peace and security by 
advancing knowledge, promoting hu- 
man welfare, and developing interna- 
tional understanding. As the authors 
point out, it is perhaps too early 
to appraise the accomplishments of 
UNESCO. “Considerably more than 
a decade is required for the maturing 
of program ideas and program meth- 
ods, and for projects to have a 
measurable impact.” Nevertheless, if 
one asks: In what areas UNESCO has 
been most effective; how well has it 
served its members; and what are its 
prospects for the future, the answers 
are on the whole more than gratifying. 

UNESCO has facilitated communi- 
cation between scholars and scientists 
through the publication of an im- 
mense amount of material of every 
kind and through fellowships, travel 
grants, conferences, symposia, and the 
like. It was the principal instrument 
in securing the Universal Copyright 
Convention, in securing agreements 
reducing obstacles to trade and 
exchange of educational, cultural, and 
scientific materials, and in reducin 
postal, telegraph and freight rates on 
news and printed matter. 

Among the few nations that have 
failed to ratify or implement these 
agreements is, of course, the United 
States. Just as we were the last of 
the civilized countries to found 
an SPCA (Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals), the 
last to join the Red Cross, and the 
first to sabotage The League of Na- 
tions, so we are likely to be among the 
last to do what we ought. Where 
freedom tends so much to be equated 
with economic libertinism, it js hardly 
likely that those who migrate into 
government will recognize the Actoni- 
an principle that freedom is not the 
the liberty to do what you like, but 
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the right to be able to do what you 
ought. f 

The attitude of the American to 
UNESCO has been far from what it 
ought to be, and the hostility that 
the very name arouses in some parts 
of the country is a shocking commen- 
tary on the present educational status 
of many Americans. When the writer 
of this review arrived in a small town 
in southwestern Texas to deliver a 
lecture on some innocuous subject, he 
was greeted by his host with a news- 
paper clipping in which it was stated 
that the local branch of the DAR 
had met the previous day and had 
unanimously voted to appeal to his 
sponsors to cancel his lecture on the 
ground that the s 
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i Well, there are 


y O, and they have 
written a very fine book about it, 


an extremely diffi- 
ent success, 


Ashley Montagu 


Teaching Science to the Ord 
Pupil, K. Laybourn and 
Bailey. Philosophical 
New York, 1957, 415 
erous illustrations. 


ram Edition, $10.00. 
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In England approxi 
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The question of what e mD 
these “ordinary Pupils”, and how t 
teach it, has been of major co o 
to educators in England for Sethe Gene 
In 1950, a committee was set oh ip 
Manchester to consider the EREA 
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of science teaching in these non-aca- 
demic secondary schools. The group 
included head teachers, science spe- 
cialists, and two members of teachers 
college staffs. 

Although the individual teacher in 
England has a great deal of freedom 
in his classroom, and, in fact, each 
headmaster is solely responsible for 
the total program offered in his school, 
there appeared to be general agree- 
ment among the committee members 
that the science taught to non-aca- 
demic pupils should be based on the 
student’s personal experience. Conse- 
quently, as guiding principles for their 
deliberations, the committee agreed 
that: : 

1. The pupil’s own experience 
should be the main guide. 

2. The subject-matter should deal 
primarily with objects and 
only secondarily with principles. 
Only in this way can the prin- 
ciples be established with the 
pupils we have in mind. 

3. A very wide treatment is desir- 
able, extending over the conven- 
tional subject boundaries. 

4. The content must be such 3S 
will provide ample training 10 
looking carefully at objects an 
events and in dealing with prac 
tical situations (p. 6) - 

_ One result of the committee's work 
is this volume, the principal purpose 
of which is “to show how every part 
of the subject-content Can b 

treated experimentally, with the major 
emphasis on practical work by the 
pupils themselves” (p.7). The con- 
tent, ranging from “the air” to “how 
life is handed on”, is grouped into 
twenty-five categories, Academic sub- 
ject boundaries are crossed when the 
topics require information from sew- 
eral areas. The book contains five 
hundred and thirty-six simple experi- 
mental set-ups that any teacher can 
organize, and many can be arrange 

by the pupils with little need for 
teacher attention. While no claim is 
made for novelty, many of the experi- 
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ments “have an original twist designed 
to make them more suitable for the 
ordinary pupil” (p.7). Each experi- 
ment has been tested. If the expected 
results are not obtained, teachers are 
advised to check their equipment 
against the descriptions and diagrams 
before writing to the authors. 

Chapter introductions consider a 
variety of topics: practical comments 
about the materials, some history of 
the subject, terse observations on the 
type and amount of science necessary 
for everyone, and observations on 
classrooms approaches. At pertinent 
places are listed related topics through 
which exploration or ties to common 
experience could be made. The 
appendix contains lists of useful 
“scrap and waste materials” and “of 
materials usually available at home 
or at school or which may be collected 
or bought locally.” 

In some ways the volume is similar 
to the General Science Handbook?, of 
the State of New York, which suggest 
experimental set-ups for topics in the 
New York Syllabus for General Sci- 
ence. However, this volume includes 
word descriptions of each set-up, as 
well as carefully labled diagrams of 
the equipment. What is lacking is 
an indication of the general aspects of 
scientific inquiry that could be illus- 
trated through the experiences de- 
scribed. 

Since the selection of “activities” 
and the procurement of materials is a 
major problem in many junior high 
schools and in most elementary schools 
in the United States, this volume of 
carefully selected and explicitly de- 
scribed projects should prove to be 
very useful. I shall be happy to have a 
copy close at hand and anticipate 
using it frequently. 


FLETCHER G. WATSON 
Harvard University 


1 General Science Handbook (Parts I, IL, 
and III). Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Division of Secondary Education, New 
York State Department of Education. 
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Another example of the fact-prefer- 
ence confusion lies in the author's defi- 
nition of “functions” of the two-year 
college. Included among a dozen func- 
tions discussed is “the function of 
superior teaching” (p. 66). This is not 
a demonstrable fact but rather a part 
of junior college doctrine. While the 
author’ admits that there is no clear 
evidence on this point, he makes the 
assertion and reinforces the ideology. 
The discriminating question of supe- 
rior teaching for what kinds of stu- 
dents and toward what ends is not 
raised, nor does he admit that junior 
college staffs may vary enormously in 
teaching competence. 


The control exerted over Hillway’s 
presentation by preference and eros 
tation also contributes to an avol ance 
of problems intrinsic to the praen 
place and role of the janine 
especially where dilemmas ca oan. 
may in any way reflect unta oy 
Admissions policy is one ae a 
though a twelve-page ae ae 
athletics is made available, tl ae 13 
section on admissions. The in aig 
only one related reference on a ma 
sions counseling,” which appears a 
chapter on guidance and perso ael 
services; and admissions pracne re 
touched upon only here and t m ne 
an off-handed way. To understan ‘a 
American junior college it is nece end 
above all to understand the one 
quences of various admissions policies. 


The comprehensive public junior 
college is cohirnited to non-selectiviy. 
Under a philosophy of the OPET 
all are to be admitted. What fol we 
Among other things, there 1s aie Hs 
ly a greater range of student hie 
and a lower average ability leve : 
is found in selective collegam i 
this comes a problem of status: ow o 
be non-selective and still compi ; 
favorably with selective colleges. iie 5 

ed as “college,” the junior CO. a 
cannot escape being measured pes 
other types of colleges by ee 
and the general public. The s 
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problem plagues junior college ad- 
ministrators and is not to be avoided. 
It is also true of the comprehensive 
junior college that through the open- 
door streams a large number of stu- 
dents who want to transfer to senior 
colleges but who will not be able to 
do so. The junior college must then 
grapple with the problem of trans- 
forming the intentions of students and 
getting them to accept a lesser goal, a 
two-year effort. The “transfer student” 
who is a latent terminal is very much 
the heart of the matter, but a recogni- 
tion of his existence, let alone a dis- 
cussion of organizational consequences, 
is nowhere to be found in Hillway. 

These harsh comments are meant 
to suggest that the Hillway book is an 
extreme case of what so often occurs in 
educational writing, — a picture is 
given us of reality as interpreted by 
positive thinking. Future junior col- 
lege teachers and administrators, state 
and local educational authorities, lay- 
men at large —all are led to see the 
junior college as innocent and pure 
and as the best of all possible worlds. 
In place of real organizations we get 
utopian images. The future junior col- 
lege teacher who bases his expectations 
on Hillway is in for quite a shock when 
he meets his first classes. Perhaps the 
greatest disservice of the positive- 
thought book in education is to the 
future participant. However, truth is 
also badly served and the public image 
of the intelligence and responsibility of 
educators is adversely affected. What 
is to be made of a claim that the com- 
munity college “probably constitutes 
the most significant contribution which 
our nation has made to the entire his- 
tory of education” (p. ix), except that 
with proper perspective or with a 
closer regard for what actually warrants 
assertion, the statement would simply 
not be made? 

It would be much nicer to Say that 
this is a good and useful book and to 
recommend it to colleagues and stu- 
dents. But it is not so, and it cannot 
be recommended. The book is a dis- 
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appointing contribution to Harper's 
Exploration Series in Education. 


Burton R. CLARK 
University of 
California (Berkeley) 


Public Education in America, Ed- 
ited by George E. Bereday 
and Luigi Volpicelli. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1958. 209 
pp. $4.00. 


Though Public Education in Ameri- 
ca was expressly intended to explain 
American education to foreign audi- 
ences, it should prove equally valuable 
to American students. The book is the 
result of a symposium on American 
education undertaken at the invitation 
of Professor Volpicelli of the Univer- 
sity of Rome and covers a wide range 
of topics, extending from philosophical 
theory to the uses of television in edu- 
cation. A regrettable lack, however, is 
the omission of a chapter on teacher 
training or on the place of the teacher 
in America today. 


The contributions of the many 
authors vary in importance, of course, 
but, as Professor Robert — Ulich is 
quoted as saying; the book is “one of 
the best introductions, if not the best, 
into the present American educational 
scene. Certainly it is the most handy 
and clearly organized source of infor- 
mation for teachers and the public at 
large.” The entire picture of the pub- 
lic school and its problems is presented 
briefly and in proper perspective, 
with enough historical background to 
explain the emergence of present is- 
sues — and sufficient presentation of 
those isues so that clarification of them 
i ssible. 
° For my own part, I found especially 
valuable the article by R. Freeman 
Butts on “Basic Features of American 
Education,” the article on “Philosophi- 
cal Theories of American Education” 
by I. L. Kandel, I. James Quillen’s 
“rhe Curriculum and Attacks of the 
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Public Schools,” the article on “Local 
Pressures on the Public School Super- 
intendent” by Neal Gross, and Wil- 
liam Stanley’s article entitled “Chan 
and Continuity in American Elia. 
tion.” 

In the first and one of the best ar- 
ticles, Mr. Butts says of liberalized 
methods of education: 

Despite criticism of newer peda- 
gogical methods, it has become 
clear that learning is most success- 
ful when the student sees a. vital 
connection between himself and 
the activities of the school. Educa- 
tion and discipline are best when 
the learner is actively involved in 
the educative process and when 
the learning process is challengin 
satisfying, and exciting cathe: 
than dull and dreary. Careful 
research studies have shown un- 
mistakably that children learn as 
much if not more of traditional 
subject matter under the newer 
methods and in addition are more 
competent in personal and social 
affairs (p. 13). 

In fifteen condensed pages, Dr. Kan. 
del manages to clarify the philoso I a 
cal theories that have influenced KA ei 
ican education and, Farihérmore, 
throws some of John Dewey’s * 
theses into clear perspective, m his 


discussion of Dewey’s phi 
(p. 27), he says “pe "SPH 
methods of imposition from without 


led to conformity an mid 
methods of epa nae t the 
mentalism encouraged creativit Instru- 
ative and originality,” 4 % initi- 
points out that opposition to urther 
tic trends was shown by RON ema 
William Bagley of Teachers on as 
Herman Horne of New You: ollege, 
sity, Michael Demiashkevitch Univer- 
body, Ernest Horn of the Yn; of Pea- 
Iowa, and himself, Here 
special pleading, but th 
set forth in an objectiy 
various philosophica] 
have played major role 
the thinking of Americ. 


theories that 
s in directing 
an educators, 
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The last chapter in the book, by 
William O. Stanley, shows deep in- 
sight, is clear and forceful, and is, for 
me, one of the best articles in the entire 
book. Mr. Stanley, at one point in his 
article (p. 193), says, “It is the 
thesis of this paper that the fundamen- 
tal causes of the widespread public 
disturbance about public education in 
the United States will be found in the 
profound conflicts, tensions, and anxi- 
eties of our times.” Later he points 
out that “. . . the ultimate roots of the 
crisis lie in the intellectual and moral 
realm” and that the “. . . basic diffi- 
culty is that men are divided and con- 
fused about ends as well as means. 
Where society is confused, so is educa- 
tion.” > 3 

Fortunately, I had finished reading 
the book before reading a review ` it 
by Edward D. Eddy, Jr. in the saruri ay 
Review of September 13, 1958. I n h 
myself in considerable disagreeme a 
with Mr. Eddy. He starts his rene : 
by saying, “In this volume the pe = 
sional educator jumps to the defense 
of the American system of cauaa 
This tells one more about Mr. 5 7 
than it tells about the volume. ns 
difficult to see the book as a EE 
anything. In fact, if Mr. Eddy fot 
the authors, he would know that i 
Kandel has been a oo Roger 
American educational trengs. 2 
Eddy seems to think the book damned 
at the outset by the fact that pine 
the articles were written by e 7 
members of Teachers College, Colum 
bia. i 
This little volume will not SUPET 
the reader with all the answers to on 
problems of our times, but a ; 
deepen his understanding, ch ee 
some of his prejudices, and gi z 
him ground for hope that m Pi 
tient (the American public schoo! us 
not as hopelessly ill as a few hovering 
undertakers would have us believe. 


MatHew PAGE GAFFNEY 
Harvard University 
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UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, 
Prospects, Walter H. C. Laves 
and Charles A. Thomson. Indi- 
ana University Press, Blooming- 


ton, 1957. xxvi + 469 pp. $7.50. 


In 1957, UNESCO celebrated its 
tenth birthday and in 1958, it occupied 
its new home in Paris. In the present 
volume the authors tell the story of 
the origin, growth, and development 
— and recount the problems and 
achievements — of that noble and 
unique organization’s first decade. 
They tell the story step by step, and 
they tell it well, in quiet voice, per- 
mitting the solid achievements of 
UNESCO to speak for themselves — 
and those achievements speak with 
an eloquence that could hardly be 
surpassed. Apart from its value as a 
history of one of the most important 
organizations of the United Nations, 
the book (which is in no sense an 
official history) will be of particular 
value to those who desire to learn 
something about the nature of those 
achievements. 

UNESCO, for an organization 
which is so much in the public eye, 
is very innocent of the ways of publi- 
city. It has never publicized itself 
or its works, and it has often been 
said that its one failure has been 
in not letting the world know what 
its remarkable achievements have been. 
But good wine needs no bush, and the 
good work of UNESCO will eventu- 
ally establish its reputation through- 
out the world. Meanwhile, it is good 
to have a record of the work done, 
and to some extent the present volume 
fills that need. To give even an 
elementary account of the wonderful 
work that UNESCO has already done 
would be an immense labor in itself 
and fill many volumes. For those 
interested in a brief account of 
UNESCO'S accomplishments, Laves 
and Thomson’s book is the answer. 

Since both authors have been closely 
associated with UNESCO from its 
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inception, there could scarcely have 
been a better choice of men to guide 
the diligent inquirer through the com- 
plex maze of UNESCO’s organization 
and work. 

The purpose of UNESCO is to con- 
tribute to peace and security by 
advancing knowledge, promoting hu- 
man welfare, and developing interna- 
tional understanding. As the authors 
point out, it is perhaps too early 
to appraise the accomplishments of 
UNESCO. “Considerably more than 
a decade is required for the maturing 
of program ideas and program meth- 
ods, and for projects to have a 
measurable impact.” Nevertheless, if 
one asks: In what areas UNESCO has 
been most effective; how well has it 
served its members; and what are its 
prospects for the future, the answers 
are on the whole more than gratifying. 

UNESCO has facilitated communi- 
cation between scholars and scientists 
through the publication of an im- 
mense amount of material of every 
kind and through fellowships, travel 
grants, conferences, symposia, and the 
like. It was the principal instrument 
in securing the Universal Copyright 
Convention, in securing agreements 
reducing obstacles to trade and 
exchange of educational, cultural, and 
scientific materials, and in reducing 
postal, telegraph and freight rates on 
news and printed matter. 

Among the few nations that have 
failed to ratify or implement these 
agreements is, of course, the United 
States. Just as we were the last of 
the civilized countries to found 
an SPCA (Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals), the 
last to join the Red Cross, and the 
first to sabotage The League of Na- 
tions, so we are likely to be among the 
last to do what we ought. Where 
freedom tends so much to be equated 
with economic libertinism, it is hardly 
likely that those who migrate into 
government will recognize the Actoni- 
an principle that freedom is not the 
the liberty to do what you like, but 
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the right to be able to do what you 
ought. 

The attitude of the American to 
UNESCO has been far from what it 
ought to be, and the hostility that 
the very name arouses in some parts 
of the country is a shocking commen- 
tary on the present educational status 
of many Americans. When the writer 
of this review arrived in a small town 
in southwestern Texas to deliver a 
lecture on some innocuous subject, he 
was greeted by his host with a news- 
paper clipping in which it was stated 
that the local branch of the DAR 
had met the previous day and had 
unanimously voted to appeal to his 
sponsors to cancel his lecture on the 
ground that the speaker was connected 
with that “subversive organization 
known as UNESCO.” Well, there are 
at least two good Americans who be- 
lieve in UNESCO, and they have 
written a very fine book about it, 
which can be unreservedly recom- 
mended to readers everywhere. The 
authors are to be congratulated upon 
having brought off an extremely diff- 
cult task with eminent success. 


Ashley Montagu 


Teaching Science to the Ordinary 
Pupil, K. Laybourn and C. H. 
Bailey. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957. 415 PP. Num- 
erous illustrations. $5.00, - 
ram Edition, $10.00. BUck 


In England approximately three- 
fourths of the children are separated 
from the academically Promising at 
age eleven and continue their educa- 
tion in the Modern Secondary Schools 
or in the few Comprehensive Schools 
until the school-leaving age of fifteen 
The question of what science to teach 
these “ordinary pupils”, and how to 
teach it, has been of major concern 
to educators in England for some time. 
In 1950, a committee was set up in 
Manchester to consider the content 
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of science teaching in these non-aca- 
demic secondary schools. The group 
included head teachers, science spe- 
cialists, and two members of teachers 
college staffs. 

Although the individual teacher in 
England has a great deal of freedom 
in his classroom, and, in fact, each 
headmaster is solely responsible for 
the total program offered in his school, 
there appeared to be general agree- 
ment among the committee members 
that the science taught to non-aca- 
demic pupils should be based on the 
student's personal experience. Conse- 
quently, as guiding principles for their 
deliberations, the committee agreed 
that: : 

1. The pupils own experience 
should be the main guide. 

2. The subject-matter should deal 
primarily with objects _and 
only secondarily with principles. 
Only in this way can the prin- 
ciples be established with the 
pupils we have in mind. te 

3. A very wide treatment is Cesi" 
able, extending over the conven- 
tional subject boundaries. 

4. The content must be such as 
will provide ample training in 
looking carefully at objects an 
events and in dealing with prac 
tical situations (p. 6)- , k 

One result of the committee's wor 
is this volume, the principal purpos? 
of which is “to show how eey Pa 
of the  subject-content i 
treated experimentally, with the ER, 
emphasis on practical work Rye pn 
pupils themselves” (p.7). T Grae 
tent, ranging from “the air wr iG 
life is handed on”, is groupe sab 
twenty-five categories. ear Hie 
ject boundaries are crossed W. A re 
topics require information fro five 
eral areas. The book conta ies 
hundred and thirty-six simple ex an 
mental set-ups that any teac! 
organize, and many can B 5 
by the pupils with i eri “aim is 
teacher attention. Whi Ethe experi- 
made for novelty, many o 
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ments “have an original twist designed 
to make them more suitable for the 
ordinary pupil” (p.7). Each experi- 
ment has been tested. If the expected 
results are not obtained, teachers are 
advised to check their equipment 
against the descriptions and diagrams 
before writing to the authors. 

Chapter introductions consider a 
variety of topics: practical comments 
about the materials, some history of 
the subject, terse observations on the 
type and amount of science necessary 
for everyone, and observations on 
classrooms approaches. At pertinent 
places are listed related topics through 
which exploration or ties to common 
experience could be made. The 
appendix contains lists of useful 
“scrap and waste materials” and “of 
materials usually available at home 
or at school or which may be collected 
or bought locally.” 

In some ways the volume is similar 
to the General Science Handbook', of 
the State of New York, which suggest 
experimental set-ups for topics in the 
New York Syllabus for General Sci- 
ence. However, this volume includes 
word descriptions of each set-up, as 
well as carefully labled diagrams of 
the equipment. What is lacking is 
an indication of the general aspects of 
scientific inquiry that could be illus- 
trated through the experiences de- 
scribed. 

Since the selection of “activities” 
and the procurement of materials is a 
major problem in many junior high 
schools and in most elementary schools 
in the United States, this volume of 
carefully selected and explicitly de- 
scribed projects should prove to be 
very useful. I shall be happy to have a 
copy close at hand and anticipate 
using it frequently. 


* FLETCHER G. WATSON 
Harvard University 


1 General Science Handbook (Parts I, I, 
and III). Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Division of Secondary Education, New 
York State Department of Education. 
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THE EDITORS 


. e The problems raised by the Supreme 
Equality of Educational Court integration decision of 1954 have 
Opportunity provoked much discussion about the 

nature of “equality of educational op- 
portunity.” Professor Lieberman in the 
following article—shortly to be published 
by the University of Illinois Press in a 
volume entitled Essays in the Language 
of Education—discusses this important 
problem from a theoretical point of view 
and suggests two cogent meanings for the 
concept. 

Myron Lieberman, B.S. (Minnesota) and 
Ph.D. (Illinois), formerly a Professor of 
Education at Yeshiva University in New 
York City, is currently the Director of 
Basic Research for the Educational Re- 
search Council of Greater Cleveland. He 
is the author of Education as a Profession 


(1956) and of The Future of Public Edu- 
LIEBER MAN cation, to be published in January, 1960. 


MYR ON 


FEW CONCEPTS IN THE FIELD O 
confusion as the concept of e 
son for this is the fact that d 
educational opportunity und 
segregation in public educatio 


r EDUCATION have been the subject of as much 
quality of educational opportunity. One rea- 
isagreement over the meaning of equality of 
erlies much of the controversy over racial 
n. Despite the Supreme Court decisions in 
the segregation cases, there is a continuing contwoversy over whether it is 
possible to provide equality of educational opportunity by means of a 
system of racially segregated schools. A great deal of tiis conmover is 
really over what is or what should be regarded as equality of educational 
opportunity. 

The controversy over racial se as ; i 
it is important to clarify the meaning of “equality of edncatonal opportun- 
ity.” It has been contended that as long as education is financed largely 
differences in the taxable resources of states 
and communities will result in inequality of edieanonal opportunity. Thus 
the perennial campaign for federal aid to editedtion is basea primarily on 
aid is necessary “to equalize educational opportun- 


gregation is not the only context in which 


through state and local taxes, 


the argument that such 
ity.” The reader is undoubtedly 
fundamental importance of the concept. 


aware of other contexts which suggest the 
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Tue LEGAL MEANING 


We may profitably begin by analyzing the meanings which have been 
given to equality of educational opportunity in some recent legal cases. A 
legal analysis of equality of educational opportunity is not the same thing 
as a philosophical analysis of it. Nevertheless, while others have merely 
speculated on the meaning of equality of educational Opportunity, the 
courts have had the responsibility of deciding in concrete cases whether 
there was or was not equality of educational opportunity. In carrying out 
this responsibility, they have been under great pressure to formulate defi- 
nite criteria which would enable them to settle these cases. Indeed, the 
analyses of equality in legal literature are probably more sophisticated than 
the analyses of it in educational literature. 

Legally, cases involving equality of educational Opportunity involve 
interpretation of that part of the 14th Amendment which reads “...nor 
shall any state...deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” In the first case to be considered, Murray, a Negro 
plaintiff, sought to enter the law school at the University of Maryland.t At 
the time Murray filed his suit, the state of Maryland had no separate law 
school for Negroes, but provided a scholarship to any out of state law 
school which would accept Negro students from Maryland. In its decision, 
the Maryland Supreme Court asserted that the provision for out of state 
scholarships still left Murray at a substantial practical disadvantage vis-a- 
vis’ qualified white students in pursuing a legal education, For example, 
the scholarship was not sufficient to defray the moving costs which Murray 
would have had to pay but which would have been avoided by the white 
students who were able to enroll at the University of Maryland Law 
School. The court also pointed out that there were certain nonfinancial ad- 
vantages to study in the state law school for someone intending to practice 
in the state. These would not be available to Murray as they would be to 
white students. In the light of these inequalities, the Maryland court ruled 
that Murray could not be denied admission to the University of Maryland 
Law School because he was a Negro. Two years later, with two justices 
dissenting, the United States Supreme Court made a similar ruling in a 
case involving a Negro plaintiff who sought admission to the law school at 
the University of Missouri? 

Philosophically, the Murray case is especially interesting because the 
Maryland court did not insist upon absolute equality in reaching its deci- 
sion. The court stated that there was not only “factual inequality” biit 
that it was below “substantial equality.” The implication of these state- 
ments was that some factual inequalities do not constitute substantial in- 


1 Pearson v. Murray, 169 HI/Md. 478, 182 A. H. 590 (1936). 
2 Missouri ex rel Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337, 59 Sup. Ct. 232, 83 L, Ed. 208 (1938) 
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equality, that is, would not violate the constitutional requirement of equal 
protection of the laws. 

The distinction between inequality per se and “substantial” inequality 
came in for closer scrutiny when the courts had to decide whether the 
segregated facilities provided Negro students within a state were substan- 
tially equal to those provided white students. This was the issue in the 
Sweatt case, decided in 1950.5 Sweatt, a Negro, applied for admission to 
the University of Texas Law School in 1946. The state court ruled that 
he was entitled to relief, but gave the state of Texas six months to establish 
a separate law school for Negroes substantially equal to the one for white 
students at the University of Texas. Sweatt refused to enroll at the Negro 
law school and sued for admission to the University of Texas Law School. 
Thus the Supreme Court had to decide whether Sweatt enjoyed equal pro- 
tection of the laws because he could attend the newly created Negro law 
school. Its decision that Sweatt did not enjoy equal protection of the laws 
vas based upon certain inferiorities of the Negro 
vill be discussed later in this essay. 
portunity also involves the kind of treatment 


under these circumstances V 
law school, some of which v 


Equality of educational op’ 
a student receives once he has been admitted to an educational institution. 


Partly for this reason, the McLaurin case, decided the same day as Sweatt 
v. Painter, is of considerable interest.4 In this case, the University of Okla- 
homa had been forced to admit one McLaurin, a Negro. However, after 
admitting McLaurin, the University tried to segregate him. His seats in 
the classroom and his tables in the library and cafeteria were roped off to 
preserve racial segregation within the University. In its decision, the 
Supreme Court prohibited the University from treating McLaurin in this 
way merely because he was a Negro. The Court asserted that the restrictions 
placed upon McLaurin “impair and inhibit his ability to study, to engage 
in discussions and exchange views with other students, and, in general, to 


learn his profession.” 


Since McLaurin was i 
give the same lectures, studied in the same library, 


there was no question that the physical facili- 
ided the white students. Thus 


n the same classroom as the white students, listened 


to the same instructors 


used the same cafeteria, etc., 
ed him were equal to those prov 
his case made it clear that from a legal point of view at 
hin an educational institution, as well as pro- 


ties provid 
the ruling in t 


least, procedural equality wit 
cedural equality in the determination of who shall be admitted to the in- 


stitution, is an important ingredient of equality of educational opportunity. 
This clearly corresponds to common sense. If two students are admitted to 
law school, and one must achieve an average grade of 70 and the other an 


9 U.S. 629, 70 Sup. Ct. 848, 19 L. Ed. 1114 (1950). 


s Sweatt v. Painter, 33 
39 U.S. 637, 70 Sup. Ct. 851, 94 L. Ed. 1149 (1950) 


4McLaurin V. Board of Regents, 3 
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average grade of 95 to be graduated, there is hardly equality of educational 
opportunity between them. 

In most school systems, grades are given on the basis of achievement. 
There are others, however, in which grades are given on the basis of achieve- 
ment in relation to ability. Where the latter practice prevails, able stu- 
dents must perform better than average students in order to get the same 
grade as the average students for a specified level of achievement. Whether 
such a procedure constitutes procedural inequality depends upon whether 
there is any independent justification for using this grading system and 
the use made of the grades. If there is such justification, and if the grades are 
used properly, there would not be inequality. After all, in this situation, 
the grades themselves mean something different than the grades ordinarily 
given. They do not mean simply a level of achievement but a level of 
achievement in relation to ability. Thus the “A” of the gifted student 
actually means a higher level of achievement than the “A” of the less able 
student. Of course, there could be inequality in the application of this 
grading system, e.g., if the teacher did not insist upon a higher level of 
achievement from able students for the same grade given to less able stu- 
dents. The inequality would consist of ignoring the greater ability of the 
gifted students in making out grades. 

The Sweatt and McLaurin cases clearly foreshadowed the result in the 
1954 case of Brown v. Board of Education. In this case, there was a stipu- 
lation to the effect that the physical facilities in the white and Negro 
schools were equal. Nevertheless, the Supreme Court held that a segregated 
school system resulted in inequality of educational opportunity. While 
there is some justification for regarding this ruling as a change in the con- 
tent of the law, it is only fair to point out that it was clearly in line with 
the prior decisions (in the Sweatt and McLaurin cases) that equality of 
educational opportunity could not be decided merely by reference to the 
comparability of the physical facilities made available to students. 

From a philosophical point of view, the legal cases previously analysed 
are highly suggestive, but they leave many unresolved questions concern- 
ing the meaning of equality of educational opportunity. For one thing, 
the cases involve only such inequality as may result from a governmentally 
imposed requirement of racial segregation. The courts were not primarily 
concerned with equality of educational opportunity per se, They were 
concerned chiefly with the question of whether specific state laws relating 
to educational opportunity provided equal protection of the laws. However, 
most people do not ordinarily decide whether there is equality of education- 
al opportunity solely by reference to whether A and B have the same legal 
right to go to a particular educational institution. 

Furthermore, the courts had only to decide whether or not there was 
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equal protection of the laws in specific cases. The judges were not legally 
compelled to give any reasons for their decisions. When they made a 
positive attempt to state what they meant by equality, the results were 
not too clear. As two legal authorities put it: “....despite the number of 
lower court cases which were to consider the issue of scho g i 

the courts were significantly unsuccessful in fashioning ete 
measure equality. All that the courts could or did say was that separate 


but equal required ‘substantial’ equality.” 


5 


PRACTICAL EQUALITY 


In most of the legal cases involving equality of educational opportunity, 
the courts were forced to decide whether a Negro plaintiff excluded from 
a public school, or forced to attend it under regulations that did not apply 
to white students, enjoyed the equal protection of the laws. In reaching 
their decisions, the courts looked to the practical aspects of the situation. 
Thus in ruling that Sweatt had to be admitted to the University of Texas 
School, the Supreme Court pointed out that the newly established law 
1 for Negroes did not have a library or faculty as adequate as the one 
ersity of Texas. The Court went on to say: “What is more im- 
of Texas Law School possesses to a far greater de- 
are incapable of objective measurement but which 
hool. Such qualities, to name but a few, include 


Law 
schoo 
at the Univ 
portant, the University 
gree those qualities which 


make for greatness in a law sc 
reputation of the faculty, experience of the administration, position and 


influence of the alumni, standing in the community, traditions, and 
prestige.” 

In other words, the Court was saying that unless certain practical ad- 
vantages of the University of Texas Law School were available to the 
Negro students on the same terms as they were to white students, the result- 
ing inequality of educational opportunity would violate the Constitutional 


requirement of equal protection © 


that there was no necessary reason W. 
That is, it is logically conceivable that they could have come to a different 


conclusion. Notice that in the Gaines case, two justices on the Supreme 
agreed that forcing Negro students to attend an out of state law 


f the laws. But it is important to note 
hy the judges had to rule as they did. 


Court 
school did not constitute unequal protection of the laws. 
een legal equality of educational opportunity and 


al opportunity is thus a paradoxical one. 
the legal meaning of equality is extremely 


The relationship betw 
practical equality of education 
From a practical point of view, 

s Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr., Desegregation and the Law. New 


Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1957, p. 103. The same thought is expressed in 
Robert A. Leflar and Wylie H. Davis, “Public School Segregation,” 67 Harvard Law Re- 


view, 392 (1954). 
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important. In practical terms, it makes an enormous difference whether or 
not you can be legally refused admission to an educational institution mere- 
ly because of your race or because of some other factor unrelated to your 
ability. And the other aspect of the paradox is that in arriving at their legal 
decisions, the courts have, at least in the past few years, based their decisions 
upon the practical considerations involved. 

In nonlegal usage, some persons regard the legal meaning of equality of 
educational opportunity as the measure of “equality of educational oppor- 
tunity” without any adjectives or qualifications. In their view, whether 
equality exists depends solely upon whether there are any restrictions im- 
posed by government upon A but not upon B. Inequalities resulting from 
social circumstance are either denied or deemed irrelevant to the meaning of 
equality of educational opportunity. 

We should always recognize that the distinction between legal equality 
and practical equality is often an issue in fields other than education. For 
example, everyone is supposedly “equal before the law.” Nevertheless, per- 
sons who can afford to employ the best counsel, hire expert witnesses, and 
appeal every adverse decision to a higher court are going to be more suc- 
cessful in their legal endeavors than persons who can do none of these 
things. Legal equality before the law is important and desirable, but it is 
not the same thing as practical equality before the law. 

Let us next suppose that State X institutes an examination system for 
admission to high schools and colleges. The examinations are scrupulously 
administered. A passes the examination, but B, who possesses a greater 
academic aptitude than A, fails. B’s failure is due to the fact that he had 
to work after school to support his family, that B’s home was a poor place 
to study, and that B’s parents never provided B with the eyeglasses which B 
needed to do his school work properly. 

This situation is not altogether a hypothetical one. A number of states 
are in the process of introducing an examination system at various levels 
of their educational ladder. Even if the tests are fairly administered, they 
will serve to keep integration at a minimum because of the general cultural 
disadvantages which confront most Negro students. Since their parents have 
had less education than the average white parent, since their homes include 
a lower average number of books and magazines, since they have less 
medical and dental care than the average white student, since they gen- 
erally have a less favorable home environment for study and academic 
achievement, the rate of failure will probably be much higher among Negro 
than among white students. 

Note that there is full and complete legal equality of educational oppor- 
tunity in this situation. Indeed, in principle, the situation does not dife 
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from those that arise every day without any racial overtones whatsoever. 
Most examination systems work to the disadvantage of any student, regard- 
less of race, whose life circumstances are not conducive to academic prog- 
ress. A state university which utilizes an examination system to determine 
who shall be admitted is not acting illegally, but its procedures tend to 
favor students whose backgrounds were conducive to academic progress 


over students of equal or greater native ability whose backgrounds were 


unfavorable to such progress. 

At this point, it becomes important to recognize that complete equality of 
educational opportunity is impossible. Not everyone can have the same 
teacher or live in the same home environment or travel the same distance 
to school, to mention just a few things that could be the basis of inequality 
of educational opportunity. The impossibility of complete equality tells 


us something about what people do not ordinarily mean when they say 


that there is equality of educational opportunity. They do not mean that 


there are no inequalities whatsoever pertaining to educational opportunity. 


Rather, they mean that some inequalities can be disregarded in judging 
whether there is or is not equality of educational opportunity. 
The point can be illustrated in this way. Suppose that A lives one block 


from school and B lives six blocks away from it. Presumably A needs less 
time than B to go to and from school and thus has more time available for 


his studies. In common usage, 
inequality of educational opportunity between A 
and B. On the other hand, suppose B lived 60 miles away from the school. 
Then we might well assert that B lives so much farther away from school 

have equality of opportunity with A. As a matter 


than A that B does not 

of fact, research indicates that distance from an institution of higher learn- 
ing is one of the import 
not to attend college. The growth of junior and community colleges is in 


part an effort to eliminate the distance from school factor in higher edu- 


however, we would hardly regard this inequal- 


ity as a reason to assert 


ant factors which go into a decision to attend or 


cation. 
Minor inequalities are thus disregarded in common usage. But at what 


point does an inequality cease to be minor? How much equalization is 
g to say that there is equality of educational 
this question varies widely from person to 
partly responsible for the confusion over the 


necessary before we are willin; 
opportunity? The answer to 
person, and this variation is 
meaning of “equality of educational opportunity.” 

A bit of historical perspective may help to clarify this point. At the time 
of the American Revolution, whether an individual received any formal 
education at all and what kind of an education he received were decisions 
for individuals and their families. Then some progress toward equalizing 


opportunity for education was made when public elementary schools were 
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established and made compulsory. Later, equal opportunity for education 
was greatly facilitated by the establishment of public secondary schools. At 
the present time, the trend is to equalize opportunity for higher education. 

We must note that equalization of educational Opportunity, even at one 
level of education, was not and is not something achieved at one fell 
swoop. When the author attended high school in 1937, students in his school 
had to purchase their own textbooks. Some students were unable to pur- 
chase textbooks. Today, such textbooks are supplied by the school. Thus 
“ability to purchase textbooks” has been eliminated as a factor giving some 
students an advantage over others in securing a high school education. 
Likewise, many items of athletic equipment formerly supplied by the 
student are now supplied by the school. Thus there has been equalization 
of opportunity to play many interscholastic sports which were formerly 
restricted as a practical matter to students who could purchase the necessary 
supplies and equipment. 

It is clear that we could do a great deal more to equalize educational op- 
portunity at all levels. Theoretically, we might: 

1. Remove all indirect costs of elementary and secondary education, CEA 
supply through public funds all textbooks, supplies, athletic equipment, 
musical instruments, etc. 

2. Remove all tuition costs from college training. 

3. Remove all tuition costs from graduate and professional training. 

4. Pay all students in full-time higher education a salary sufficient to 
defray their living expenses. 

5. Provide intensive academic programs for children adjudged to be 
academically handicapped by their living conditions. 

6. Remove all references to race, creed, or color in personnel records at 
every level of education. 

7. Place all children aged 2-5 in state supported nursery schools to elimi- 
nate the differential effects of the home environment. 

8. Provide specialized curriculums for many kinds of students who can- 
not profit from those currently provided. 

The above list could be extended indefinitely. Some people might con- 
tend that we would not have “true” or “real” equality of educational op- 
portunity until all these things and more were done. Others might con- 
tend that we need to carry out only one of these changes to achieve “equali- 
ty of educational opportunity.” Still others might contend that we need 
some but not all of these changes. Meanwhile, voices can be heard con- 
tending that we already have “equality of educational Opportunity,” and 
that there is no need to adopt any of these measures to achieve jt, 

Whichever of these points of view one accepts, clearly it js possible to 
eliminate many inequalities which are taken for granted. However, the 
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equalizing process is limited in several ways, and a brief discussion of these 
ways will be helpful at this point. 

We can take it for granted that every step toward equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity involves at least some conflict with other values. The 
establishment of the public schools would not have been possible without 
the imposition of taxes opposed by at least some persons. Taxes for public 
schools, like all taxes, lessen the freedom which some persons have to 
spend their income as they see fit. 

We tolerate, or even insist upon taxes, because we believe their over-all 
benefits outweigh their over-all disadvantages. If some individuals lose the 
freedom to spend their income as they see fit, others gain in freedom, e.g., 
they can provide their children with an education which would not be 
possible without tax supported schools. My point here is not that taxation 
to equalize educational opportunity is good, or that it is bad. Rather, 
the point is that such taxation, like all taxation, involves a weighing of 


advantages and disadvantages, of new restrictions and also of new freedoms. 


But clearly, each situation must be j 
equalize educational opportunity by erecting school buildings and paying 
public expense. We are ordinarily willing to supply 
textbooks, but not the supplies and services which would largely eliminate 
health factors in opportunity for education. We furnish all candidates for 


the football team with a football uniform, but each candidate for the 


tennis team must supply 
costs at the elementary and secondary levels but hesitate to eliminate them 
at the college and professional levels. 

Much confusion results from the fact that many factors affecting equality 
of educational opportunity are not widely understood. For instance, many 
studies have shown that the out of pocket costs of a high school education 
al for children from low income families. This is 
hool district furnishes very little in the way of 


udged on its own merits. Thus we 


teachers salaries at 


his own tennis racket. We remove direct tuition 


can be quite substanti 
especially the case when the sc 
services and supplies, such as textbooks, laboratory equipment, and so on. 


It is likely that if more people re 
costs, and the part which these difficulties play in 


s to withdraw from school, there would be a much 
ple to say that we do not now have equality of 


alize the difficulties which some students 


have in meeting these 
inducing some student 
stronger tendency for peo 
educational opportunity. 


This point also applie 
open to all students. Studies have shown that there is considerable in- 


equality here. For example, some students cannot afford to purchase tickets 
tic contests or equipment needed to participate in 


s to extra-curricular activities which are legally 


to interscholastic athle 
a sport or other extracurricular activity. Some people are simply not aware 
a 


of the extent to which this is the case. Others may be aware of it, but may 
, 
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not regard it as a cause for alarm. Still others may be more sensitive to the 
fact that such inequalities tend to increase the dropout rate among poorer 
students. Some persons may be quite disturbed by these inequalities but 
nevertheless believe that the funds needed to remove them could be better 
utilized in other ways. When people who have such a widely different 
grasp of the situation and who would be affected in widely different Ways 
by measures designed to change it speak of “equality of educational oppor- 
tunity,” it is small wonder that they often talk past one another, 

In some ways, it is surprising what people in the United States do not 
relate to equality in the school. Some countries require a school uniform 
in order to avoid inequalities in dress between students. In the United 
States, such a proposal would probably strike many people as totalitarian, 
especially since our experience with the “black shirts” of Mussolini and the 
“brown shirts” of Hitler. On the other hand, some sort of uniform is ac- 
cepted in parochial schools throughout the United States, so perhaps there 
is some support in this country for the belief that equality of dress is an 
important ingredient of equality of educational opportunity. Nevertheless, 
probably few people think about student dress in their use of “equality of 
educational opportunity.” 

In the list of things that could be done to equalize educational opportun- 
ity, I mentioned the establishment of state supported nursery schools as a 
means of eliminating inequalities due to widely varying home conditions. 
Undoubtedly the cost of such schools constitutes an important reason why 
they are not regarded as feasible. Another reason is that the establishment 
of such schools on a compulsory basis would require drastic changes in our 
patterns of family life, patterns which the American people do not wish to 
give up. I mention this because it is important to recognize that an all-out 
attempt to equalize educational opportunity would inevitably threaten 
other important values. This is not said to discourage attempts to equalize 
educational opportunity. Rather, I wish only to emphasize that the process 
of equalization has other than financial limits. 

Indeed, it would be well to recognize that there are absolute limits on 
equality of educational opportunity. No matter how many other values we 
are willing to sacrifice, no matter how much human and Materia] resources 
we are willing to invest to insure equality of educational opportunity, there 
is always going to be an inescapable residue of inequality, If you eliminate 
the family completely and place all children at birth in State supported 
nursery schools, you must find a way to eliminate completely al] inequalities 
between the nursery schools. This is as much of a practical impossibility as 
eliminating all inequalities resulting from differing home conditions, Tt 
is simply not possible to provide every student with teachers of substantially 
equal ability. (Teachers would be “of substantially equal ability” when ey 
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student would acquire an advantage over any other student merely because 
of differences in teacher performance.) In this connection, note that the 
same kinds of problems confront those who wish to equalize the availability 
of legal, medical, recreational, and other services. There are absolute as 
well as prudential limits to the equalization of any social service. 


PROCEDURAL EQUALITY 


Let us now consider another suggested solution to the problem of elimin- 
ating segregated schools, to see whether or not it would provide equality of 
educational opportunity. This solution is to develop a system of schools in 
which pupils were segregated by sex. It should be understood that I am 
neither advocating nor opposing such a solution, but desire only to analyze 
it from the standpoint of equality of educational opportunity. If segregat- 
ing children according to race constitutes inequality, would not segregating 
them by sex also constitute inequality? If so, does every distinction among 
pupils or prospective pupils create inequality of educational opportunity? 
If not, on what basis do we say that certain criteria for segregating pupils, 
€g., SCX, do not constitute inequality of educational opportunity whereas 
do constitute inequality of educational opportunity? These 
questions call for a more extended analysis of procedural equality. 

All of us are familiar with procedural equality in practice. It is the con- 
cept which is ignored when there is a “teacher's pet.” And yet, we all rec- 
ognize that equality does not mean that teachers must give the same rewards 
and penalties to every child. In giving an “A” toa student with an average 
of 90, a “B” to a student with an average of 85, and a “C” toa student with 
an average of 80, the teacher is still according pupils equal treatment. In 
this context, equality does not mean that every student receive the same 
grade, but that every student be graded accerding to standards which apply 
to all. When we think of equality before the law, we do not suppose that 
there can be no equality unless all persons on trial are acquitted or all are 
convicted. Rather, we assume that given equality before the law, some will 
be acquitted and some convicted. The “e 
come but of procedure to determine the outcome. 


others, €.g., races 


quality” involved is not one of out- 


Procedural equality is usually the issue when there is a controversy over 
admission to an educational institution. The person who is refused ad- 
mission may claim either that the criteria for admission are “discriminatory” 
(ie. deprive him of equality of educational opportunity) or that they have 
been applied in a discriminatory way- The difficulty is that some discrimi- 
eric sense of “discrimination,” is absolutely essential to 
il institution. The problem is to distinguish 
between those discriminations which are legitimate and those which in- 
in an invidious sense. 


nation, in the gen 
the operation of an education: 


volve “discrimination” 
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as a whole, because they are seen as a reasonable means toward the achieve- 
ment of other goals. Perhaps a better example might be the exclusion from 
medical schools of prospective candidates with rheumatic heart disease. No 
matter how otherwise well qualified, such candidates are not accepted. One 
might, as a matter of usage, state that there is equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, meaning by this that the procedures used in admitting students do 
not discriminate in any unfair way. Or one might say, thinking of the fact 
that a student with rheumatic heart disease has no chance to be admitted 
to medical school, that there is inequality of educational opportunity, but 
that it is a permissible kind of inequality. 

Let us now assume a situation in which there is only one medical school 
in a given state, but that it is a medical school operated by a private uni- 
versity. This university does not admit students of a particular race or 
quality of educational opportunity in this situation? 

e standpoint of the person excluded, there is not 
equality of educational opportunity. The fact that he is not excluded by 
tion of a private institution is irrelevant in this 


state law but by the regula 
context. This fact underlies the legislation passed in some states to require 


private educational institutions to observe the same procedural equality 
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dents who wish to study lor this occupation must pay lor the privilege at 
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although there is equality between all the students who wish to go on to 
college, or become secretaries, auto mechanics, electricians, or carpenters, 
there is no equality of educational opportunity between these students and 
the ones who wish to become barbers. In other words, because we provide 
specialized curricula for some, do we have to provide a specialized curricu- 
lum for all in order to have equality of educational Opportunity? 

As a rule, it is practically impossible to provide at public expense train- 
ing for every occupation which the students in a particular school need to 
enter an occupation. If one student in a Maine high school wants to be an 
orange grower, it is hardly incumbent upon the school board in his com- 
munity to set up a curriculum in agricultural education in order to have 
equality of educational Opportunity in its schools. At least, at a common 
sense level, one does not expect a school board to go to such extremes to 
avoid the criticism that it is not providing equal educational Opportunity 
in its schools. 

On the other hand, there must be some criteria to decide what shall and 
shall not be provided. Otherwise, we would be forced to Say that whatever 
curricula a school board provides is consistent with equality of educational 
Opportunity. Most of us would not go this far. If a school board dropped 
every course except those required by students going on to college, most of 
us would object to this as inconsistent with equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, this is what many Americans did say about high schools 
devoted solely to preparation for college, and their attitude was an influ- 
ential factor in bringing about an expansion of high school gs 
programs. The same attitude is partly responsible for the y; 
the kinds of occupational training in higher education, 

It seems to me that the basic issue in this kind of Situation js 
educational priorities (such as college preparatory and com 
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to show that existing educational priorities do not effectively implement 
our accepted goals. This qualification is extremely important. The proposed 
criterion does not mean that every educational priority we have now is 
acceptable. Furthermore, the procedures by which social goals and edu- 
cational priorities are established must be democratic in more than a legal 
sense. They must be democratic in the sense that there is effective expres- 
sion to all legitimate interests which attempt to shape goals or priorities. 
Over the country, one public institution after another has instituted 
courses in business administration. Meanwhile, higher education for union 
leadership has not been subsidized by government on anywhere near the 
scale for business leadership. One can reasonably contend that there is in- 
equality of educational opportunity between A, who aspires to business 
leadership, and B, who aspires to a position in the labor movement but 
who cannot acquire the training for this kind of occupation in the state 
universities. Whether this contention is sound depends upon whether we 
and whether we believe that current educational 


asible means of achieving these goals. 

applies to the nonvocational education pro- 
vided students of differing abilities. Equality of educational opportunity 
involves much more than equality of opportunity to acquire a certain kind 
of occupational training. In any case, the problem of deciding what is equal 
treatment for students of widely different abilities is going to be much in 
the public eye as the pressure to establish more differentiated academic 
programs continues to increase. Logically, there may be just as much in- 
onal opportunity when all students are required to take 


accept certain social goals 
priorities provide the most fe 
A similar line of thought 


equality of educati 
gram as when there are inadequate or no programs 


the same academic pro; 
for students of certain ability levels or occupational goals. Educational 


theorists have long pointed out that equality of educational opportunity 
does not mean that every child is to receive identical treatment. To force a 


gifted child and one who is menta 
program is to ensure inequality of educational opportunity for at least one 


of them. Psychologically, however, people are less sensitive to the inequali- 
cal treatment for students of widely varying abilities 


qualities resulting from a multiple track educational 


lly retarded to take the same academic 


ties inherent in identi 


than they are to the ine 
system which ignores the just claims of particular groups. 


“EQuALITY OF EDUCATIONAL Opportunity”: Two SUGGESTED MEANINGS 


To regard controversies over the removal of specific inequalities, such as 
the elimination of tuition fees in professional schools, as a controversy be- 
tween those who do and those who don't believe in equality of educational 


opportunity is apt to be misleading. The individual who does not favor 
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higher taxes in order to eliminate tuition fees in professional schools may 
believe in equality of educational opportunity, but he may also be unaware 
of the effect of tuition fees in professional schools or he may be unwilling 
to sacrifice as much for the principle of equality as the next person. In 
practice, our characterization of a person as a believer in equality of edu- 
cational opportunity will depend more upon the extent to which the per- 
son is willing to sacrifice other values in support of equality than it is upon 
the person’s abstract acceptance of the principle of equality of educational 
opportunity. eae 7 

As a rule, if we do not object to existing inequalities, we assert that 
equality of educational opportunity prevails. Probably the situation would 
be much clearer if we referred more often to permissible and impermissible 
kinds of inequality of educational opportunity. To state that there is 
equality of educational opportunity, when you mean that you choose to 
accept the prevailing inequalities as the lesser of two evils, tends to ignore 
the need for continuing evaluation of the existing inequalities. Usage that 
emphasized permissible and impermissible inequality would have the virtue 
of making explicit the inequality prevailing at any given time. Since there 
are always some inequalities and since a democratic society needs to be 
alert to the possibilities of removing them with a minimum of disturbance 
to other values, it would seem advisable to favor that usage which tends 
to increase our awareness of existing inequalities, however acceptable or 
unavoidable they may be at any given time. 

Since the purpose of this essay is to analyze what people mean by “equal- 
ity of educational opportunity,” it might be helpful to conclude by sug- 
gesting some definitions of the phrase which correspond to actual usage. 
This will be in keeping with the point made repeatedly throughout the 
essay that the phrase is given different meanings from time to time. I shal] 
offer two definitions which seem to me to express what people most afen 
mean by the phrase. 

One suggested meaning is that A and B have equality of educational 
opportunity when they live under conditions ‘whi do not provide either 
person with any material advantage over me other in selecting or pursuing 
his educational goals. Obviously, there 5 actually very little equality of 
educational opportunity according to this definition: Nevertheless, peuple 
who give the phrase this meaning may not realize the range of conditions 
which in fact give one person a material advantage over another, hence they 
may continue to believe that there is widespread equality of educational 
opportunity despite the widespread inapplicability of this definition to 
actual conditions. 

The other meaning which seems to be often given to “equality of elu. 
cational opportunity” is that A and B have equality of educational Seow 
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tunity when the material advantages which one of them possesses over the 
other in selecting or pursuing his educational goals cannot be removed 
without endangering other important values. This meaning probably cor- 
responds more closely to common usage than the previous one. Because the 
“other important values” vary from person to person, the state of affairs 
characterized by “equality of educational opportunity” also varies from 
person to person. This definition assumes that people have some sophisti- 
cation about the conditions that constitute inequality, but there is no doubt 
that even the persons who have this definition in mind are often unaware of 
the range of conditions that affect equality of educational opportunity. 
They also erroneously apply the phrase to states of affairs characterized by 


inequalities which could be eliminated without endangering other values. 
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JEROME S. BRUNER room learning. 


I 


J HAVE BEEN ENGAGED, these last few years, in research on what makes it pos- 
sible for organisms—human and subhuman alike—to take advantage of past 
learning in attempting to deal with and master new problems before them 
now. It is a problem with a deceptively simple ring to it. In pursuit of it, 
my colleagues and I have found ourselves observing children in schoolrooms, 
watching them learning. It has been a revealing experience. 

We have come to recognize in this work that one of the principal objec- 
tives of learning is to save us from subsequent learning. This seems a para- 
dox, but it is not. Another way of putting the matter is to say that when we 
learn something, the objective is to learn it in such a way that we get a 
maximum of travel out of what we have learned. A homely example is 
provided by the relationship in arithmetic between addition and multipli- 
cation. If the principle of addition has been grasped in its deeper sense, in 
its generic sense, then it is unnecessary to learn multiplication, For, in 
principle, multiplication is only repeated addition. It is not, as we waad 
say in our curricula, another “unit.” 

Learning something in a generic way is like leaping over a bun Ox 
the other side of the barrier is thinking. When the generic has been grasped. 
it is then that we are able to recognize the new problems we encounter H 
exemplars of old principles we have mastered. Once over the barrier, we 
are able to benefit from what William James long ago calleq “ the electric 
sense of analogy.” 

There are two meraung features in generic learning—in the kind of 
learning that permits us to cross the barrier into thinking, One of Beni 
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organization; the other is manipulation. If we are to use our past learning, 
we must organize it in such a way that it is no longer bound to the specific 
situation in which the learning occurred. Let me give an example from the 
history of science. It would have been possible for Galileo to have published 
a handbook of the distances traversed per unit time by falling bodies. School 
boys for centuries thereafter could easily have been tortured by the task of 
having to remember the Galilean tables. Such tables, cumbersome though 
they might have been, would have contained all the necessary information 
for dealing with free-falling bodies. Instead, Galileo had the inspiration to 
reorganize this welter of information into a highly simplified form. You 
recall the compact expression S=14 gt*: it not only summarizes all possible 
handbooks but organizes their knowledge in a way that makes manipulation 
possible. Not only do we know the distances fallen, but we can use the 
knowledge for bodies that fall anywhere, in any gravitational field—not just 
our own. 

One of the most notable things about the human mind is its limited 
capacity for dealing at any one moment with diverse arrays of information. 
It has been known for a long time that we can deal only with about seven 
independent items of information at once; beyond that point we exceed our 


“channel capacity,” to use our current jargon. We imply cannot manipulate 
large masses of information. Because of these limits, we must condense and 
recode. The seven things we deal with must be worth their weight. A simple 
formula that can regenerate the distance fallen by any free body, past or 
future, is under these conditions highly nutritious for its weight. Good 
organization achieves the kind of economical representation of facts that 
makes it possible to use the facts in the future. Sheer brute learning, noble 
though it may be, is not enough. Facts simply learned without a generic 
organization are the naked and useless untruth. The proper reward of 
learning is not that it pleases the teacher or the parents, nor is it that we 
become “quiz kids.” The proper reward is that we can now use what we 
have learned, can cross the barrier from learning into thinking. Are we 
mindful of these matters in our conduct of teaching? 

What has been said thus far must seem singularly lacking in relevance to 
magic, to art, and to poetry. It appears to relate principally to the learning 
of mathematics, science, and the social studies. But there is an analagous 
point to be made about the learning of the arts and literature. If one has 
read literature and beheld works of art in such a way as to be able to think 
with their aid, then one has also grasped a deeper, simplifying principle. 
The underlying principle that gives one the power to use literature and 
the arts in one’s thinking is not of the order of a generic condensation of 
knowledge. Rather it is metaphoric in nature, and perhaps the best way of 
describing this class of principles is to call them guiding myths. 
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Let me take an example from mythology. Recall when you read for the 
first time the story of Perseus slaying the hateful Medusa. You recall that 
to look directly upon the Medusa was to be turned to ston 
Perseus was to direct the killing thrust of his sword b 
Medusa on his polished shield. It is an exciting story, 
that Hercules had taught us to expect. Beneath the st 


e. The secret of 
y the reflection of 
full of the ingenuity 


ory, beneath all great 
stories, there is a deeper metaphoric meaning. I did not understand this 
P 


meaning for many years, indeed, not until my son asked me wh. 
of Perseus “meant.” It occurred to me that the polished shield 
bolize all of the devices by which we are able to take action 
without becoming contaminated by it. The law Suggested itself as one such 
device, enabling us to act against those who trespassed against morality 
without ourselves having to trespass in our action. I do not wish to hold a 
brief for my interpretation of the Perseus myth. But I would like to make 
one point about it. 


at the myth 
might sym- 
against evil 


Man must cope with a relatively limited number of plights—birth, growth, 
loneliness, the passions, death, and not very many ORO, They ate plights 
that are neither solved nor by-passed by being “adjusted.” An adjusted man 
must face his passions just as surely as i faces death. I would urge that a 
grasp of the basic plights through the basic myths of art and literature: pro- 
vides the organizing principle by which Knowledge of the human condition 
is rendered into a form that makes thinking possible, by which we go be- 
15 Tencered to the use of knowledge. I am not suggesting that the Greek 
oad Eee than other forms of literature. I urge simply that there be 
myths are better , retation of, literature that deals deeply with the 
exposure to, and Miia learned as much from Charley Brown of Peanuts 
human ome > erseus. The pablum school readers, stripped of rich 
as I have. learned on of “readability,” stripped of passion in the erroneous 
imagery in the aati an condition will not interest the child—these are 
belief that the oe is mrig over the barrier to thinking than are the 
no ei hadar pt matics by a rote parrotting at the blackboard, 
methods 
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ld like to consider now some conditions in our schools today that 
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transportation is vital to cities, New York is our largest port, and so on. 
Can the facts or the methods presented be mimicked? If so, the unit is at 
an end. There is little effort indeed which goes into the process of putting 
the information together, finding out what is generic about it. Long division 
is a skill, like threading a needle. The excitement of it as a method of par- 
titioning things that relates it to such matters as subtraction is rarely stressed. 
One of the great inventions of man—elementary number theory—is pre- 
cookbook. I have yet to see a teacher present one way of doing 
division and then put it squarely to the class to suggest six other ways of 
doing it—for there are at least six other ways of doing it than any one that 
might be taught in a school. So too with algebra. Algebra is not a set of 


rules for manipulating num 


sented as a 


bers and letters except in a trivial sense. It is 
a way of thinking, a way of coping with the drama of the unknown. Lincoln 


Steffens, in his Autobiography, complains upon his graduation from the 
at his teachers had taught him only of the known. 
, 


and had done little to instruct him in the art 
of approaching the unknown, the art of posing questions. How does one 
own? Well, algebra is one technique, the tech- 
1 in such a way that one is enabled to discern 
It is an enriching strategy, algebra, but 
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how to commit it to mind, 


ask questions about the unkn' 
nique for arranging the know! 


the value of an unknown quantity. 
only if it is grasped as an extended instance of common sense. 


Once I did see a teacher specifically encourage a class to organize and 
use minimal information to draw a maximum number of inferences. The 
teacher modeled his technique, I supposes on the tried method of the story- 
teller. He presented the beginnings of the Whiskey Rebellion and said to 
ch in the manner of Ellery Queen speaking to his readers, 
nstruct the rest of the story. Let’s see if we 
o cross the barrier from learning into 


his pupils, mu 
“You now have enough to reco 


can do it.” He was urging them t 
thinking. It is unhappily true that this is a rare exception in our schools. 


So knowledge-getting becomes passive. Thinking is the reward for learn- 
ing, and we may be systematically depriving our students of this reward as 
far as school learning is concerned. 

One experiment which I can report provides encouragement. It was de- 
vised and carried out by the research group with which I am associated at 
Harvard in collaboration with teachers in the fifth grade of a good public 
school. It is on the unpromising topic of the geography of the North Central 
States and is currently in progress S° that I cannot give all of the results. 
We hit upon the happy idea of presenting this chunk of geography not as 
f knowns, but as a set of unknowns. One class was presented blank 


a set O 
the rivers and lakes of the area as well as 


maps, containing only tracings of 
the natural resources. They were asked as a first exercise to indicate where 
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cussion was begun in which the children attempted to justify why the major 
city would be here, a large city there, a railroad on this line, etc. 
The discussion was a hot one. After an hour, and much pleading, per- 


The children in another class taught conventionally, got their facts all 
right, sitting down, benchbound. And that was that. 
months which group remembers more. But whichever does, one thing I wil] 
predict. One group learned Scography as a set of rational acts of induction 
—that cities spring up where there is water, where there are natural re- 
Sources, where there are things to be processed and shipped. The o 


arbitrary bodies of water and arbitrary sources of supply. One Je 
raphy as a form of activity. The other stored some names 
a passive form of registration, 

The Episodic Curriculum. In a social studies class of an eleme 
in a well-to-do suburb of one of our great eastern cities, I saw groups of 
twelve-year-old children doing a “project” on the southeastern States. Each 
team was gathering facts that might eventually end up on a map 
or some other graphic device. The fact-gathering Was atomize 
Here were the industrial products of North Carolina, The 
of the five principal cities of Georgia. I asked the childr 
what life would be like and what people would worry 


arned geog- 
and positions as 


d and episodic. 
re was the list 
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comedy. I have seen an elementary school play fashioned entirely on a 
parody of radio commercials. It was a brave effort to tie the 10-second atoms 
together. 

I do not wish to make it seem as if our present state of education is a 
decline from some previous Golden Age. For I do not think there has ever 
been a Golden Age in American public education. The difference now is 
that we can afford dross less well than ever before. The volume of positive 
knowledge increases at a rapid rate. Atomizing it into facts-to-be-filed is not 
likely to produce the kind of broad grasp that will be needed in the world 
of the next quarter century. And it is certainly no training for the higher 
education that more and more of our children will be getting. 

I have not meant the above as a plea for the “central subject” or the 
“project” method of teaching. It is, rather, a plea for the recognition of the 
continuity of knowledge. One hears professional educators speak of “cover- 
age,” that certain topics must be covered. There are indeed many things 
that must be covered, but they are not unconnected things. The object of 
learning is to gain facts in a context of connecnvity that permits the facts 
to be used generatively. The larger the number of isolated facts, the more 
staggering the number of connections between them—unless one can reduce 
them to some deeper order. Not all of them can. Yet it is an ideal worth 
striving for, be it in the fifth grade or in graduate school. As Robert Oppen- 
heimer put it in a recent address before the American Academy, “Everything 
cannot be connected with everything in the world we live in, Everything can 
be connected with anything.” 

The embarrassment of passion. I should like to consider now the guiding 
myth. Let me begin with a summary of the young Christopher Columbus 
as he is presented in a popular social studies textbook. Young Chris is walk- 
ing along the water front in his home town and gets to wondering where 
all those ships go. Eventually he comes back to his brother’s cobbler shop 
and exclaims, “Gee, Bart, I wonder where all those ships go, whether maybe 
if they just kept going they wouldn’t come back because the world is round.” 
Bart replies with pleasant brotherly encouragement. Chris is a well-adjusted 
kid. Bart is a nice big brother. And where is the passion that drove this 
obsessed man across uncharted oceans? What impelled this Columbus with 
such force that he finally enlisted the aid of Ferdinand and Isabella over 
the protest of their advisors? Everything is there in the story except the 
essential truth—the fanatical urge to explore in an age of exploration, the 
sense of an expanding world. Columbus did not have a schoolboy’s whim, 
nor was he the well-adjusted grownup of this account. He Was a man driven 
to explore, to control. The justification for the pablum that makes up such 
textbooks is that such accounts as these touch more directly on the life of 


the child. 
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What is this “life of the child” as seen by text writers and publishers? 
It is an image created out of an ideal of adjustment. The ideal of adjust- 
ment has little place for the driven man, the mythic hero, the idiosyncratic 
style. Its ideal is mediocentrism, reasonableness above all, being nice. Such 
an ideal does not touch closely the deeper life of the child. It does not appeal 
to the dark but energizing forces that lie close beneath the surface. The 
Old Testament, the Greek Myths, the Norse legends—these are the embar- 
rassing chronicles of men of passion. They were devised to catch and pre- 
serve the power and tragedy of the human condition—and its ambiguity, 
too. In their place, we have substituted the noncontroyersial and the banal. 

Here a special word is needed about the concept of “expressing yourself,” 
which is our conception of how one may engage the deeper impulses of the 
child. I have seen a book review class in a public school in which the chil- 
dren had the choice of reporting on any book they wished to choose, in or 
out of the school library, and where the discussion by the other children had 
to do entirely with the manner in which the reciting child presented his 
material. Nothing was said about the book in the discussion. The emphasis 
was on nice presentation, and whether the book sounded interesting. I have 
no quarrel with rewarding self-expression. I wonder simply whether it is 
not perhaps desirable, too, to make known the canons of excellence. The 
children in this class were learning to be seductive in their recounting; 
they were not concerned with an honest accounting of the human con- 
dition. The books they had read were cute, there was no excitement in 
them, none to be extracted. Increasingly the children in American ele- 
mentary schools grow out of touch with the guiding myths. Self-expression 
is not a substitute. Adjustment is a worthy ideal, if not an ennobling one, 
But when we strive to attain it by shutting our eyes to the turmoils of 
human life, we will not get adjustment, but a niggling fear of the unusual 
and the excellent. 

The quality of teachers. I do not wish to mince words. The educational 
and cultural level of the majority of American teachers is not impressive. 
On the whole they do not have a good grasp of the subject matter that they 
are teaching; courses on method will not replace the absent subject matter. 
In time and with teaching experience this deficiency is often remedied. But 
in so many cases there is no time: the turnover in the teaching profession 
as we all know is enormous; the median number of years of teaching before 
departure for marriage or motherhood is around three. 

This leaves us with a small core of experienced teachers. Do we use them 
to teach the new teachers on the job? No. The organization of the school 
with respect to utilization of talent is something short of imaginative. It 
consists of a principal on top and a group of discrete teachers beneath her, 
and that is all. In large metropolitan high schools this is sometimes supple- 
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mented by having departments at the head of which is an experienced 
teacher. The communication that goes on between teachers is usually at a 
highly informal level and can scarcely be called comprehensive. It is usually 
about problem-children, not about social studies or mathematics or how to 
bring literature alive. 

I would urge, and I believe that educators have taken steps in this direc- 
tion, that we use our more experienced teachers for on-the-job training of 
less experienced, new teachers. I would also urge that there be established 
some means whereby the substantive topics taught in our elementary and 
high schools be included in some kind of special extension program pro- 
vided by our eighteen hundred colleges and universities in the United 
States for the benefit of teachers. I am not speaking only of teachers colleges, 
but rather of all institutions of higher learning. Institutions of higher learn- 


ing have a responsibility to the lower schools, and it can be exercised by 


arranging 
history at the college level 


for continuous contact between those, for example, who teach 
and those who are teaching history or social 
studies at the lower levels. And so, too, with literature or mathematics, or 
languages. To assume that somehow a teacher can be “prepared” simply by 
going through teacher training and then by taking courses on methods in 
summer school is, I think, fallacious. Often it is the case that the teacher, 
like her students, has not learned the material well enough to cross the 


barrier from learning to thinking. 
II 


k, that the task of improving the American Schools 


It is quite plain, I thin 
nique—however comforting it would be to some 


is not simply one of techr 
professional educators to think so. What is at issue, rather, is a deeper prob- 


lem, one that is more philosophical than psychological or technological in 
scope. Let me put it in all innocence. What do we conceive to be the end 
product of our educational effort? I cannot help but feel that this rather 
overly simplified question has become obscured in cant. There is such an 
official din in support of the view that we are “training well-rounded human 
beings to be responsible citizens” 
whether such an objective is a meaningful guide to what one does in class- 
room teaching. Surely the objective is worthy, and it has influenced the 
America, not always happily. For much of what 
sment of passion can, I think, be traced to this 


that one hesitates to raise the question 


techniques of education in 
we have called the embarras 


objective, and so too the bl 
ideal, sadly, has also led to the standardization of mediocrity by a failure 


ge the full capacity of the talented student. 


andness of the social studies curriculum. The 


of the schools to challen 
Since the war, there has been a perceptible shift in the problems being 


faced by schools and parents alike. It is the New Competition. Will Johnny 
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and Sally be able to get into the college of their first choice or, indeed, into 
any college at all? The origins of the concern are obvious enough—the “baby 
bulge” has made itself felt. The results are not all bad, I would urge, or 
need not be. There are, to be sure, severe problems of overcrowding that 
exacerbate the difficulties already inherent in public education. And it is true 
that parental pressures for grades and production are increasing the propor- 
tion of children with “learning blocks” being referred to child guidance 
clinics. 

But the pressures and the competition are also rekindling our awareness 
of excellence and how it may be nurtured. The shake-up of our smugness 
by the evident technical thrust of the Soviet Union has added to this aware- 
ness. Let me urge that it is this new awareness that requires shaping of 
expression in the form of a new set of ideals. Grades, admission to college, 
followed by admission to graduate school—these are surely not the ideals 
but, rather, the external signs. 

Perhaps the fitting ideal is precisely as we have described it earlier in these 
pages, the active pragmatic ideal of leaping the barrier from learning into 
thinking. It matters not what we have learned. What we can do with what 
we have learned: this is the issue. The pragmatic argument has long been 
elaborated on extrinsic grounds, that the higher one has gone in the edu- 
cational system the greater the economic gain. Indeed, at least one eminent 
economist has proposed that parents finance college education for their 
children by long-term loans to be repaid by the children on the almost 
certain knowledge that higher earning results from such education, All 
of this is the case, and it is indeed admirable that educational progress and 
economic success are so intimately linked in our society. I would only sug- 
gest that the pragmatic ideal be applied also to the intrinsic aspects of edu- 
cation. Let us not judge our students simply on what they know. That S 
the philosophy of the quiz program. Rather, let them be judged on what 
they can generate from what they know—how well they can leap the barrie 
from learning to thinking. z 


Students’ Use and Misuse of Reading Skills: 
A Report to a Faculty 


One of the obvious responsibilities of a director of 
a special guidance service in a university is to report 
from his experience to his faculty. He will com- 
municate successfully, however, only if he can step 
outside his job and talk about his work in the 
perspective of the broad educational purposes of 
the institution, Given this perspective, he can ad- 
dress himself to the ordinary rhetorical problems 
of eliciting the interest and respect of his listeners 
in ways appropriate to his message, his community, 
and his person. 

This report by the Director of the Bureau of 
Study Counsel at Harvard was a short talk in a 
regular faculty meeting. In it he presents .some 
provocative observations which he has derived from 
developing a course in reading improvement and, 
more recently, from a rather unusual test of 
reading. 

We present the script of his talk not only for the 
interest of its content, but for the illustration it 
affords of singularly effective communication in 
such a setting. 

Mr. Perry, Director of the Bureau of Study 
Counsel for the past twelve years, has written a 
number of articles on counseling, reading, and 
education, and has previously contributed to this 


journal. 


WILLIAM G. PERRY, JR., Director, Bureau of Study Counsel 


MR. PRESIDENT, TWENTY YEARS AGO this Faculty undertook an experiment to 
see if some of its students could be taught to read better. Since the Faculty 
was then something of a pioneer in such an enterprise, it would seem appro- 
priate that it should receive, after two decades, at least a report of progress 
—the more so because the work now concerns not the correction of the dis- 
abilities of a few students but the direction of the abilities of a large pro- 
portion of the freshman class. 

The students of this college are reputed to spend a good deal of time 
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One wonders first of all why students who read, on tests, as well as these 
do, should want to attend a reading course at all, much less one that meets 
daily at 8 o'clock in the morning. Of course a number come in hope of 
magic—some machine they’ve heard of that will stretch their eyes until they 
can see a whole page at a glance. This is understandable. Freshmen are 
deprived rather abruptly of the luxury of thinking that reading is some- 
thing they can finish, and are confronted instead with an infinite world of 
books in which they sense that they may forever feel behind, or even 
illiterate. 

But year by year it has become more apparent that what the students lack 
is not mechanical skills but flexibility and purpose in the use of them—the 
capacity to adjust themselves to the variety of reading materials and pur- 
poses that exist on a college level. 

What they seem to do with almost any kind of reading is to open the 
book and read from word to word, having in advance abandoned all re- 
sponsibility in regard to the purpose of the reading to those who had made 
the assignment. They complain consequently of difficulty in concentrating 
and feel that they have “read” whole assignments but are unable to remem- 
ber anything in them. We have therefore shifted the emphasis of the 
reading course away from mechanics over to an effort to shake students loose 
from this conscientious but meaningless approach to their work. We have 
found that if they can be persuaded of their right to think, even though 
reading, they can then develop a broader and more flexible attack on the 
different forms of study and put their skills to meaningful use even on long 
assignments. 

‘In offering freshmen priority on seats ia. the course, therefore, we have 
naturally wanted to know about their flexibility and their sense of purpose 
in reading. This is a hard thing to measure. by make some estimate of it 
we designed a new kind of reading test—as reading tests go it may really be 
rather peculiar—and presented it to the freshmen of Harvard and Radcliffe 
when they arrived this September. We suspected the students might learn 
more from it than we would, but this seemed a legitimate chance to take. 
I should like to describe this test and to tell you what the students did 
with it. 

First of all, instead of the usual short passages which appear on reading 
tests, we presented students with thirty pages of detailed material—a com- 
plete chapter from a history book. We asked them to imagine that they 
were enrolled in a course entitled The Growth of Western Institutions. We 
asked them to picture themselves sitting down of an evening to study one 
assignment in this course—this chapter entitled “The Development of the 
English State, 1066-1272.” They were to suppose that they had two hours 
ahead of them for this work, but that after all, they still had their French 
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development of the chapter becomes immediately clear to a reader and 
puts him in a strong position, not only to select among details as he reads 
them, but also to remember, for their meaningfulness, the details he would 
need to support an intelligent discourse. 

Out of these 1500 of the finest freshman readers in the country only one 
hundred fifty even made a claim to have taken a look ahead during twenty 
minutes of struggle with the chapter. And the vast majority of these seemed 
to have looked ahead only to determine how long the assignment was. 

We asked anyone who could do so to write a short statement about what 
the chapter was all about. The number who were able to tell us, in terms 
that had something to do with the growth of institutions, was just one in 
a hundred—fifteen. 

As a demonstration of obedient purposelessness in the reading of 99% 
of freshmen we found this impressive. We had been looking for the one- 
third of the class most in need of our beneficent instruction and we had 
found just about everybody. We tried to find out if the students had behaved 
this way simply because it was a test—they reported no, that they always 
worked this way. When we pointed the ending out to them, some said, 
“You mean you can sometimes tell what a chapter is about by looking at 
the end?” and others said, “O Lord, how many times have I been told!” 

Told or not, after twelve years of reading homework assignments in 
school they had all settled into the habit of leaving the point of it all to 
someone else. We knew from our own efforts to teach independence of 
dents find it hard to hear us even when the 
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that no instructor with a shred of compassion in him could give this answer 
less than a C—even though it might deserve less. The second essay answer, 
shorter, and with hardly a date in it, addressed itself stringently to the 
issues posed by the question. We supposed this answer to be worth a B+, 
or perhaps an A—to a relieved instructor. 

In validating the test, we had then begged the assistance of the chief 
section man in a real course, not wholly unlike this imaginary course of 
ours, and asked him to grade the essays. Of the first, he said that he really 
couldn't give the student a D because he had worked so hard; of the second, 
we were pleased to hear him say that this was obviously an A student, even 
though all he was going to get on this essay was a B+. 

To the freshmen, then, we presented on the test these two answers with- 
out reporting their value and asked them to state which of the essays was 
the better, which the worse, and to give their reasons. We are happy to say 
that on this they did quite well. Only two hundred students graded the 
better essay the worse, and only two hundred more gave the wrong reasons 
for the correct grading. This means that, on this particular measure, only a 
rough third of our freshmen showed themselves to be headed toward the 
wrong goals. Very possibly, were this same test to be given later in the year, 
the percentage would be much less. But we have experience to support that 
the tendency persists—often tragically. 

These then were the students to whom we turned our attention. Until 
such students revise their sense of the purpose of reading, an increase in 
effort is likely to produce only worse results. Oddly, we have as yet found 
nothing else to distinguish them from other people. The number of them 
who come from public schools as against private schools is exactly the same 
as for the class as a whole, and they are by no means the least intelligent 
members of their class. We are eager to find if we can learn more about 
how they get their misconceptions. We hope that the Reading Course may 
help to turn some of them around. Perhaps the test itself helped; the section 
man who helped us with the test was quick to point out its instructional 
possibilities, and we gave the text and essays to the students to take with 
them, together with a page of comments. It was encouraging to have to 
thread one’s way afterwards through knots of students working over their 
papers. 

What might the faculty conclude from all this? As the faculty’s agent in 
this area, I can report my own conclusions from this twenty-year experiment. 
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mechanics alone, he drops right back into his old habits the minute he 
picks up an assigned text. 

3. The possession of excellent reading skills as evidenced on conventional 
reading tests is no guarantee that a student knows how to read long assign- 
ments meaningfully. The fact that the Admissions Committee is providing 
students of higher and higher ability should not lull the Faculty into feel- 
ing that at last it does not have to teach students how to study. In fact the 
responsibility is only the greater, for these students have the ability to mud- 
dle through assignments the wrong way and still get that wretched C—. 

4, There can be no general rules for teaching the exercise of judgment 
in reading. Such judgment requires courage, and courage cannot be taught 
by rule, it can only be dared, or redirected, in ways appropriate to particular 
subjects and learning tasks. To be sure, the reading of conflicting authorities 
is a fertile ground for young courage, and an excellent exercise in reading 
skill. And a C— for the attainment of useless knowledge is perhaps less of 
a kindness in the long run than congratulations for effort and a clean E 
for expending it in the wrong game. However, the individual instructor in 
his own course remains the best judge of how to set up his assignments so 
that they demand a redirection of effort toward judgment and away from 
ritual. s y 

5. A short separate course of general instruction, like the Reading Class 
can be of some contributing value, if only because it offers a moment's free- 
dom to experiment without the threat of failure: Bur its limits are very 
clear. In such a course we can only dramatize the issues, and this only in 
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to sign their names, only to enter the scores they made at the beginning and 
end of the course. 

This student’s scores when he came to the course showed him to have 
derived only a D— kind of understanding from considerable study of the 
material. At the end he was obtaining a straight A understanding in one- 
third of the time. I remember settling back with this one in anticipation of 
those comments that a teacher so loves to hear—but not at all. He was 
furious. “What did you expect when you came to this course?” “I expected 
an organized effort to improve my reading.” “What do you think about it 
now?” “This has been the sloppiest and most disorganized course I have ever 
taken. Of course, I have made some progress, but this was due entirely to 
my own efforts... .” 


` 


Learning in Discussions: A Resume of the 
Authoritarian-Democratic Studies ‘ 


One hypothesis often accepted by 
writers on methods of teaching is that 
‘a clear distinction may be made be- 
tween “authoritarian” and “demo- 
cratic” teachers. While a vocal group 
of ‘educators favors “democratic” 
methods, the following article chal- 
lenges -the clarity and utility of the 
hypothesis itself. 
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RICHARD C. ANDERSON 


JN MOST TEACHING METHODS TEXTBOOKS you will find reference to two basic 
teaching styles which can be called teacher-centered and learner-centered. 
(See, for example, Brandwein, Watson, and Blackwood, 1958; Burnett, 1957; 
Burton, 1952; Cronbach, 1954; and Grambs, Iverson, and Patterson, 1958.) 


If you consult a book on industrial management, a book on counseling or 
psychotherapy, or, indeed, the section on leadership in a textbook on 
social psychology, you will very likely find a similar statement about 
leadership. Leadership is universally defined in terms of a hypothetical 


authoritarian—democratic dimension. Many labels have been applied to 


` this dimension—perhaps it should be called a dichotomy, for such it has 


been in practice: dominative—integrative, employer-centered—employee cen- 
tered, teacher-centered—learner-centered, therapist-centered—client-centered, 
supervisory—participatory, directive—non-directive; but the idea is basically 
the same. 

As the reader is no doubt well aware, authoritarian-democratic theory and 
research are the subject of lively controversy in education today. Some edu- 
cators claim that learner-centered methods are most desirable. For example 


Mursell concluded: 
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Thus the importance of a “democratic” classroom situation is no mere 
fancy, nor is it based on sentimentalism, or on any far-fetched philoso- 
phy. It is a highly significant factor in the realistic organization of 
learning for the sake of authentic results (1954, p. 146). 


Others argue that teacher-centered methods are most satisfactory. Grambs, 
Iverson, and Patterson (1958, pp. 115-116) have asserted that the average 
teacher leans toward authoritarian teaching, stating that “the school... 
is by tradition authoritarian. . . . Teachers who seek more democratic ways 
sometimes find that a number of their colleagues strenuously oppose their 
new approach.” The critical student of educational method and policy will 
want to be in a position to assess the validity of claims from these opposing 
points of view. 

This paper hopes to shed some light on issues basic to this controversy 
by returning to primary sources. Forty-nine experimental studies in which 
authoritarian leadership has been compared with democratic leadership 
will be reviewed. Two questions will be asked of this research: 

1. Is there sufficient evidence that one of these two styles of leadership 
is more effective? 

2. Does the authoritarian-democratic continuum provide an adequate 
conceptualization of leadership? 

Later it will be suggested that failure to define carefully “authoritarian” 
and “democratic,” or whatever synonyms were used, has been a general 
shortcoming of leadership research. For the present, rough working defi- 
nitions of these terms will be attempted. Authoritarian leaders generally act 
in an impersonal manner; punish members who disobey or deviate; decide 
what the group will do or talk about; decide upon division of labor; deter- 
mine how work shall be done; judge the soundness of ideas; do more talking 
than the other members of the group. Democratic leaders generally act in 
a friendly, personal manner; allow the group as a whole to plan the agenda; 
allow group members to choose the tasks they will perform; allow group 
members to talk with one another without permission from the leader; 
accept suggestions from the group about how the work shall be done; talk 
only a little more than the average group member. In short, the authori- 
tarian leader makes most decisions for the group whereas the democratic 
leader shares decision-making with the other members. Just how the demo- 
cratic leader handles deviation is a moot question. Proponents of demo- 
cratic leadership argue that deviation rarely occurs in democratically-led 
groups, maintaining that when it does occur the whole group punishes the 
offending member. This punishment takes the form of withdrawal of love 
rather than the aggression and overt hostility which are the rule in auto- 
cratically-led groups. Observation suggests that people committed to demo- 
cratic leadership are placed in severe conflict when the situation seems to 


require open aggression in order to thwart deviation. 
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This paper will avoid philosophical issues except insofar as they have 
influenced the kind and quality of research. Rather, authoritarian and 
democratic leadership styles will be compared in terms of two criteria of 
effectiveness which can be experimentally investigated. The first criterion is 
productivity. The definition of productivity varies according to the insti- 

_ sutional setting of the experiment. In industrial research productivity refers 
to, work done or units produced, and also to the quality of the work. In 
educational experiments productivity means the amount learned. Learning 
also has its qualitative aspects, and these will be considered whenever there 
is data available. In still another type of study “changes in behavior” will 
be identified with productivity. 

Morale is the second criterion of effectiveness. Morale can be defined as 
the extent to which group members find the group personally satisfying 
and the extent to which they believe the group is successfully progressing 


toward its goals. 
There is a problem worth noting in connection with these definitions, 


The actual definitions of productivity and morale have varied immensely 
from study to study depending partly upon the kind of institutional setting 
in which the research was done and partly on the authors’ judgments about 
what was important to observe and measure. In addition, the extensiveness 
and quality of measures of productivity and morale have varied tremen- 
dously. In one case the estimation of morale consisted of the impression of 
casual observers that “the children seemed to be enjoying themselves a 
great deal.” In another case the measure of productivity was the number 
of comments showing insight into child psychology (Perkins, 1951). In 
the latter instance the investigator was faced with a type of discussion in 
which there necessarily was no tangible product. This kind of problem 
frequently arises. Whether the solution of any one experimenter is adequate 
remains to be seen. One thing is evident: the solutions differ. It might well 
be asked whether these diverse studies are comparable and whether generali- 
zation from these studies will have any meaning. One reason the present 
author is willing to review these studies as though they had some measure 
of generality is that many synthesizers, specifically the writers of educational 
textbooks, have assumed that quite unqualified generalization is possible. 
For instance, after reviewing some of the relevant literature, Burton (1952) 


stated that, 


Learners accomplished more with the help of cooperative, democratic 
teachers, both in subject matter learning and in the development of 
personal-social-moral traits. The superiority of settings for learning 
under the guidance of democratic personalities was overwhelming 
(p. 297). (Italics in original). 
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REVIEW AND CRITIQUE 

The classic research—which had a great effect on subsequent investigation 
—was conducted by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (1953) who studied the 
effects of authoritarian and democratic leadership on groups of boys whose 
task was making paper mache masks. They found that there were least 
interpersonal conflict, least aggression, least scapegoating, and highest 
morale in groups with democratic leaders. The largest number of masks 
was produced by groups with authoritarian leaders, though democratic 
groups were capable of more sustained work when the leader was not 
present than were authoritarian groups. Laissez-faire groups showed both 
low morale and low productivity. 

A multitude of studies investigating authoritarian and democratic leader- 
ship followed the research of Lewin, et al. However, the results have been 
disappointing. It is still impossible to demionstrate that cither of the two 
styles is most closely associated with high productivity or high morale. After 
an extensive review of the literature, Hare (1959) offered the conclusion 
that democratic leadership is associated with low productivity and high 


morale whereas authoritarian leadership is associated with high produ ctivity 


and low morale. , , l 
This conclusion demands serious qualification, however, on the basis of 
i 


situational factors. The finding that morale si high in democratic groups 
holds for such groups as fraternities, sororities, boys’ clubs, grade school 
therapy groups, and temporary groups (Adams; 1943-1946; Ander- 
951, 1952; Bills, 1952, 1957; Deignan, 1956; Faw, 
1949; Flanders, 1951; Hemphill, 1949; Lewin, 1953; McKeachie, 1951, 1954; 

ne 1951; Rasmussen, 1956; Roseborough, 1953; Sheldon and Tana. 
oe 1950; Thelen and Whithall, 1949; White and Lippitt, 1953; Wisch- 
1955; Zeleny, 1940.) but does not always Hog in military groups, 
business groups, and college classes ange snares et al, 1954, 
Hemphill, 1949; Heyns, 1949; Krombeliz, 1 55; cCurdy diid Teiken, 
1952; Wispe, 1951). Some of the diserepaney i research findin 
accounted for as follows: Democratic leadership is associated 


when a primary group goal is social, as in the case of the 
, or emotional catharsis, as in the case of 


classes, 
son, 1937, 1939; Bovard, 1 


man, 
meier, 


gS may be 
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the therapy 
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roups. Mo 4 
aa are primarily committed to some task goal rather i 
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jona l. 
emotional goa F 
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wide agreement that ce mest aei a is 
task is simple and concrete (By = 54). Some investigators k the 
that democratic groups are most pro _ when the task is a com i laim 
requiring insightful behavior, and particularly when jt requires an on 

ation 


her under authoritarian leadership, 
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between members. This finding has not been Supported by all studies, how- 
ever. For example, McCurdy and Lambert (1952) compared “miniature 
dictatorships and democracies” on a switching problem involving cooper- 
ation and found no difference in number of correct choices. 

Some dramatic evidence often cited to support the contention that demo- 
cratic leadership results in superior productivity compares democratically 
led discussions with lectures. These studies, which are summarized by Lewin 
(1953), generally show that after a democratically led discussion there is 
more change in behavior than after a lecture. In one representative study 
conducted during World War II, six groups of Red Cross volunteers were 
asked to increase their use of beef hearts, sWeetbreads, and kidneys. Three 
groups were given “attractive lectures . . . which linked the Problem of 
nutrition to the war effort” and included recipes for preparing “delicious 
dishes” from the three meats (pp. 287-288). In en of the other three 
groups a discussion was started iñ order to get Honseyiyes ta use the three 
meats “without attempting any high pressure salesmanship (p- 288). After 
the discussions the women were asked 9 show, by raising their hands, who 
was willing to try one of these meats within the next week, Women attend- 
z vere not asked to make a decision. According to the results of 
ag E ly, only 3% of the women who heard lectures served one of 
EEE poh = V J a while of the women who took part in the 
mee einen yer isi 32% served one of them. 
group discussion and decision, 34% Ss shin E , s 

This difference in behavior could be due to ssion, the decision, 


both. Lewin himself emphasized the importance of the decision, though 
or both. 


he felt that people are “more ready . . . to make a decision after a group 
jeie 


discussion than after a lecture” (p. 290). a democratic leader- 
ship techniques have tended to overlook the possi : significance of the 
decision. They choose to believe that this a ana other “satlarly ambigu- 
ous studies by followers of Lewm-demonstrates that democratic wees of 
leadership are superior to lectures and, by implication, to authoritarian 
rship i J 
aa od pe of discussion and decision on changes in behavior 
has been examined by Bennett (1955). This stay which is fully discussed 
by Festinger (1957), was concerned bai oi. students to volunteer to 
serve as subjects in psychological ep men at the University of Michigan. 
A third of the subjects heard a lecture Which tried to persuade them to 
volunteer, another third (in groups of thirteen) sngaged in discussions 
about the desirability of volunteering, while the final third was simply 
reminded that requests would be made for volunteers, One-fourth of the 
subjects from each group was not asked to a any decision about volun- 
teering. The remaining three-fourths were asked to make a decis 


f ion, some 
nonymously, some publicly. The subjects of the three sroups were matched 
ar 
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learner-centered teacher showed superiority over the students of an auto- 
cratic teacher in the acquisition and retention of four principles of human 
relations. After observing three science classes under autocratic, laissez faire, 
and democratic conditions, Brandwein (14) felt that students in the demo- 
cratic situation learned more. A study of “non-directive group therapy with 
students in academic difficulty” (Sheldon and Landsman, 1950) shows 
marked superiority for the non-directive over the directive method. In the 
same vein, Neuman (1957) found that students who learned lists of words 
using their own techniques showed better recall than students directed to 
use a learning technique developed by a group of psychologists familiar with 
verbal-learning research. 

A number of investigations have found no difference between learner- 
centered and teacher-centered methods. (Bills, 1952; Deignan, 1956; Eglash, 
1954; Farquhar, 1955; Haigh and Schimidt, 1956; Landsman, 1950; Mc- 
Keachie, 1951; Ostlund, 1956; Rasmussen, 1956; Rehage, 1951; Slomowitz, 
1955; Smith and Johnson, 1952; Wispe, 1951). In a typical study, Wispe 
found no over-all difference between groups on the objective part of a final 
examination in an introductory college course in social relations, but did 
find that students of low ability did better if taught by teacher-centered 


methods. 
alysis of discussion transcripts to measure learning, 
, 


Using content an 
Ostlund (1956) found slightly greater learning on the part of learner- 
centered groups; however, the difference was statistically significant for 
only one index of learning. It may be wondered whether the Ostlund study 
and other similarly inconclusive investigations would have showed a signifi- 
cant advantage for learner-centered methods if the treatment had lasted 
longer. With a few exceptions, the longest experiments have run no more 
than a semester. Many have been only a few weeks in duration. If we are 
to believe proponents of democratic teaching, our schools are essentially 
authoritarian, and it may take considerable exposure before students become 
acculturated to learner-centered methods. A study by Peters (1948) which 
lasted two years is suggestive in this respect. Peters found a slight advantage 
for democratic teachers at the end of the first year, which became a marked 
superiority by the end of the second year. Directly opposed to the Peters 
finding is a survey study of sixty-six history teachers and twelve hundred 
and seventy-five students by Brookover (1943), who found a significant 
negative relationship between student ratings of teachers’ permissiveness 
and mean gains in information on a history test. In Brookover’s aie 
“Apparently the students like the friendly teachers better, but der aan P 
more when taught by the more authoritarian ones.” (p. 300). rn 

It is also argued that investigations which use final examinations 5m ae 


measure of learning and which fail to remove anxiety connected witl d 
1 grades 
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provide an inadequate comparison of teacher-centered and learner-centered 
methods. It is suggested (McKeachie, 1951) that in a truly democratic situ- 
ation no external authority would evaluate achievement. Rather, each stu- 
dent would provide his own internal yardstick, evaluating his own progress. 
Under these conditions, it is argued, learner-centered groups would probably 
show superiority. A series of experiments at the University of Michigan 
illustrate this point nicely. In the original experiment Guetzkow, Kelley, 
and McKeachie (1954) found that students in teacher-centered groups 
showed slight superiority on a final examination. What is more, morale was 
higher in teacher-centered groups, and students in these groups expressed 
more desire to take additional courses in psychology and major in psychology 
than did students from other groups. Subsequently, McKeachie (1951) con- 
ducted an experiment in which an effort was made to reduce grade anxiety. 
He found no difference on a final examination. In a companion study, 
Bovard (1952) found that students in the learner-centered groups showed 
greater insight into psychological processes than students in the teacher- 
centered groups. Haigh and Schimidt (1956) found that “when students are 
permitted to choose between a teacher-centered and a group-centered class 
and when the students in the group-centered class are not required to learn 
subject matter by the examination-grade system there is no significant differ- 
ence between these two types of classes at the end of the term” (pp- 301-302), 
However, reducing the anxiety surrounding grades provides no guarantee 
that learner-centered groups will do as well or better than teacher-centered, 
This is evidenced in a study by Asch (1951) in which the instructor-centered 
group achieved higher grades on both objective and essay portions of a final 
examination in psychology, despite the fact that the score on the exami- 
nation was not a basis for grading in the learner-centered group. 

One other factor may weigh against discovering possible advantages in- 
herent in the learner-centered method. It may be that the sorts of learning 
best implemented by teacher-centered methods are measured with relative 
ease, whereas the more intangible learnings of learner-centered groups elude 
quantification. A study by DiVesta (1954) is enlightening in this respect. He 
found greater gains on knowledge and attitude tests for students taught by 
the instructor-centered method, but superior improvement in leadership 
skills for students taught by the learner-centered method, Rehage (1951) 
conducted an investigation of teacher-pupil planning in which he found no 
difference between groups on measures of learning and attitude change, 
though the experimental group did much more extra work, seemed to have 
more insight into the process of group planning, and seemed to have more 
interest in the subject matter than did the control group. Anderson (1956) 
found that the group taught by a directive teacher recalled much more in- 
formation than other groups while the non-directive group scored signifi- 
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cantly higher on a measure of interest in the subject studied than did the 
directive group. 

In addition to the studies cited above, Burke (1956), Husband (1951), 
and Ward (1956) all have reported greater learning in teacher-centered 
groups. 

To summarize the educational research reviewed in this article, eleven 
studies have reported greater learning for learner-centered groups, thirteen 
have shown no difference, and eight have found teacher-centered methods 
superior to learner-centered. It should be noted that while some investi- 
gations have reported a statistically significant difference favoring one 
method or other, it is doubtful if any of these differences are of practical or 
social significance. Some writers, such as Bills (1957), argue that despite— 
or because of—the failure to find a striking difference in regard to learning, 
we should prefer the learner-centered method because of its greater associ- 
ation with high morale and psychological well-being. 

It is a rather general finding that morale is higher in learner-centered 
groups (eg, Thelen and Whithall, 1949). The only exceptions to this 
generalization appear to occur in situations in which there is high anxiety 
about grades which are awarded on the basis of final examination scores 
(Guetzkow et al., 1954; Krumboltz, 1955; Wispe, 1951). 

There are probably several factors, in addition to the suggestions above, 
which contribute to the confusing and contradictory pattern of research 
findings. The first of these is lack of methodological rigor and inadequate 
research design.! Furthermore, many experimenters in this field display a 
surprising lack of familiarity with other research. This is evidenced by 
bibliographies which fail to list any experimental studies of authoritarian- 
democratic leadership styles except, of course, Lewin, Lippitt, and White. 
Study after study has been conducted with basically the same conception 
and execution and in apparent isolation from other research. The results 
of twenty years of investigation remain embarrassingly non-cumulatiye. 

Another serious defect in this research stems from the fact that operational 
definitions of leadership styles have lacked precision. Herein lies an impor- 
tant reason for contradictory findings. The present author believes that the 
lack of precise operational definitions of leadership styles is symptomatic of 
a larger problem: the authoritarian-democratic construct is an inadequate 
basis for research because, for one thing, it presumes to summarize the com- 
plexity of group life into a single dimension. There are probably many 
variables of leadership and group life. Hemphill (1949), after analysis of 
some five hundred existing groups, arrived at sixteen descriptive variables, 


For a critical review of some of the authoritarian-democratic studies which peat 
attention to methodological problems, see Roseborough (1953). See also Pee es fo 
who discusses the teacher-centered—learner-centered controversy in an analysis ae 
stresses methodological shortcomings and weak experimental design, 
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Factor analyses of Hemphill’s variables (Gekoski, 1952), as well as several 
actor (i ; i À ; 
factor analyses by Carter and Couch (1953), yield three dimensions which 

actor ) yi 
the present author likes to interpret as follows: 
1. The Affective area. Includes degree of Interpersonal warmth or 
ii tension or relaxation; degree of antagonism or solid 
aS “ye . 
friendly pleasant exchange to hostility and constraint. 
2. The Procedural area. Includes statement and control of agenda, 
of communication, division of labor. Refers to 


cool- 
arity. Opposes 


control 
amount of structure and 
ization a g lisorganization or looseness 

degree of organization as opposed to degree of d 
pena area. Includes quantity and quality of w 
duced, ideas presented, solutions considered. Oppose: 
problem solved, high performance maintained to no so 
solved, poor performance. rodnetivity versus sterility. 
No doubt there are other dimensions and — y 
clusively identified. In view of the probable complexity of le 
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reer results. Use of these simplifying labels tends to limit our 
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greatest number of studies in which the “bad” leadership type is overdrawn 
have a democratic bias. Cronbach (1954) has put this point very well, 
stating that, 


When teacher-control was branded as “autocracy, and contrasted with 
so-called “democratic” teaching, all the research seemed to be trying to 
prove that teacher-control cannot possibly work. These studies are 
usually made by training some leaders to use each particular style of 
leadership, so that different styles can be compared. Almost without 
exception, the dominative leaders are taught to be harsh, to use hostile 
comments in criticizing students, and to discourage student initiative. 
This means that we lack research on friendly, adaptable teacher con- 
trol, which is the pattern most teachers are presently trying to use. 
(pp. 455-456). 


It is hard to tell how many investigations have been seriously damaged by 
the biased distortion of one of the leadership styles. A handful of studies is 
clearly affected, as shown by protocols and incidents reported as well as by 
descriptions of leadership behavior. This bias has probably operated to a 
marked degree in a number of other studies, and to some degree in most 
investigations. 

This leads directly to a further and very serious inadequacy in the 
authoritarian-democratic conceptualization. Even if, as the present writer 
contends, “authoritarian” and “democratic” conveys a grossly over-simplified 
picture of leadership behavior, it would still be possible to defend these 
concepts if there were some good reason for believing that the complex of 
behavior which “democratic” or “authoritarian” seem to encompass is likely 
to be associated with high productivity and high morale. Unfortunately no 
such mediating body of theory and knowledge exists. This statement is 
probably true of most areas of applied social science, and it is certainly 
applicable to educational research. There are no adequate notions of how 
the authoritarian-democratic construct is related to learning. With the 
exception of a few clinically-derived, ad hoc hypotheses emanating largely 
from the Rogerian school of psychotherapy and The Authoritarian Person- 
ality, the research on leadership styles seems to flow more from ethical gen- 
eralization than from scientific hypothesis. Much of the research on teach- 
ing methods in the last twenty years seemed bent on discovering whether 
“The meek shall inherit the earth,” or whether, on the other hand, “Nice 
guys lose.” 

Whatever the motivation behind it, a principle difficulty of research in 
teaching methods—and leadership research in general—has been the rather 
low level of empiricism. Teacher-centered and learner-centered methods 
have been repetitiously investigated MO: because chen were well conceived 
ideas as to how one would lead to superior learning, but merely to find out 
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if one style was superior to the other. We were not fortunate enough to find 
that one method is consistently better than or even consistently different 
from the other; thus, we are now forced to explore new avenues. In short, 
the authoritarian-democratic construct, as far as education is concerned at 
least, has far outlived its usefulness either as a guide to research or as an 
interpretation of leadership behavior. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence available fails to demonstrate that either authoritarian or 
democratic leadership is consistently associated with higher productivity. 
In most situations, however, democratic leadership is associated with higher 
morale. But even this conclusion must be regarded cautiously, because the 
authoritarian leader has been unreasonably harsh and austere in a number 

of investigations reporting superior morale in democratic groups. In the 
educational setting, morale appears to be higher under learner-centered 
conditions, at least when anxiety over grades is reduced, 

The authoritarian-democratic construct provides an inadequate conceptu- 
alization of leadership behavior. When a satisfactory body of knowledge 
about learning in social situations is available it will then be possible to 
describe the behaviors which a teacher can exhibit to achieve a given learn- 
ing outcome. It seems reasonable to suppose that leadership Styles or teach- 
ing methods emanating from knowlege about learning will have a higher 
probability of meeting criteria of effectiveness than do a pr 
methods, At least, studies based on two a priori styles have n 
sistent or easily interpretable results, 


tori styles or 
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The Effectiveness of Large Group Instruction at 
the University Level’ 


In order to educate a greater number of students, 
most colleges and universities have been forced to 
enlarge the size of their class groups. At Miami 
University a research team is comparing the learn- 
ing outcomes—in terms of objective achievement, 
critical thinking, and attitude change—of large- 
and small-group instruction in an attempt to evalu- 
ate both kinds of educational experience. The 
present article discusses data obtained during the 
academic year 1957-38 and interprets them in light 
of the general findings of the investigation. The 
authors hope that such studies will indicate ways 
to improve the quality of large-group teaching. 
Dr. Siegel is Director of the Institutional Research 
Service, and Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Miami University. He was previously a Research 
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JAMES F. ADAMS Experimental Study. He is now Assistant Professor 


Miami University of Psychology at Temple University. 


THE ANTICIPATED INCREASE in the number of students applying for ad- 
mission to the nation’s colleges and universities is a point that need not be 
labored here. The pressure of enrollment is already beginning to mount 
in some quarters, leading to renewed concern about the feasibility of 
instituting or revising procedures for selecting students. In addition, insti- 
tutions are becoming concerned about procedures that wil] increase in- 
structional efficiency while, at the same time, maintain or improve the 
quality of the educational experience. The solution to the Beneral problems 
created by large numbers of applicants in the face óf plant and staff defi- 
ciencies must, of course, be a many-faceted one. The Present 
marizes research findings bearing upon just one of several possib. 
i.e., that of increasing class size. 
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The effect of class size upon educational effectiveness has been a matter 
of concern to educators, particularly at the elementary and secondary 
levels, for the past several decades. Recent electronic developments in 
combination with the mounting pressure of enrollment has stimulated 
considerable research in this area at the college and university levels. 
Large scale investigations of the effectiveness of televised instruction in 
particular have been reported by The Pennsylvania State University and 
the Chicago City Junior Colleges. 

The Experimental Study in Instructional Procedures at Miami University 
was developed in recognition of the fact that, whether we like it or not, we 
will probably be forced into an increased use of large-group teaching pro- 
cedures in the relatively near future. Consequently, the primary purpose of 
the Experimental Study is the dual one of investigating the effectiveness of 
large-group instruction, including televised teaching, and of finding ways of 
improving upon the quality of the educational experience thereby pro- 
vided for the students. 

Two reports summarizing the work of the Study for the period 1955-1957 
have been issued.? * The present paper presents evaluative data only for 
the 1957-1958 academic year. An overall picture begins to emerge, however, 
when the results of the three years’ investigations are considered in toto, and 
these general impressions are discussed along with the presentation of data 
for the specific year under consideration. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Miami University is one of six state supported institutions of higher 
education in Ohio. It is primarily an undergraduate instructional institu- 
tion open to all residents of the state who have graduated from an accredited 
high school. The effect of this admissions policy is to produce quite a range 
of academic ability in the freshman class, as measured by tests like the ACE. 
The distribution of scores on this particular test for Miami freshmen closely 
approximates the distribution obtained on a national basis. 

Three general approaches to large-group instruction, each with its own 
variations, have been investigated: (a) large lecture sections with relatively 
little discussion in class by the students; (b) large sections taught by a 
combination of lecture and problem-solving or case-study techniques; 
(c) multiple sections of approximately 35 students, each receiving deceit 
taneous instruction by closed-circuit television. Sections of these three 
types are referred to hereafter as experimental sections. 

Two additional approaches to increased student-coverage by the instructor 
are under investigation but are not reported in the present paper. These 
latter procedures involve (a) multiple sections taught by graduate assi 
ants under the supervision of a senior faculty member and (b) ‘ir serio 
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study by students, with a reduction in the amount of formal contact with 
the instructor. 

Each experimental section was equated with a control Section of the 
same course. These control sections were, with one exception, limited in 
enrollment to a maximum of 35 students. The exception occurred in the 
case of Zoology, where televised instruction was compared to large lecture 
instruction rather than to small class instruction, The course content, final 


examination and instructor were constants in the experimental and con- 


trol section of each course. 

Students in the experimental and control sections of each course were 
routinely equated on the basis of tests of proficiency in mathematics aiid 
English as well as a test of academic ability (the American Council on 
Education Examination for College Freshmen). In addition, when feasible, 
the sections were equated on the basis of Scores on a pretest of subject- 
matter knowledge and on grade-point average during the Previous semester. 
A final matching variable was proportional distribution of Students within 
each section by class standing. 

Eleven courses, each containing experimental and control sections, were 
studied during the 1957-1958 academic year. The experimental] Sections of 
three of these courses, (Air Science, Educational Psychology and Zoology) 
were taught over closed-circuit television. Five coiises were experimentally 
taught as lecture sections wherein the extent of discussion and classroom 
participation by the students was minimal anid determined by each indivi- 
dual instructor. These five courses were Chemistry, Freshman Compositi on, 
Second Year French, Psychology, and Government. One course, M 
was taught entirely by the case method modeled after the inst 
procedure at the Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
tration. Two additional courses, History of Western Civilization sa 
Geography, were taught by the lecture method combineq with the ieee, 
tation of problems for solution by subgroups of students, The degree of 
responsibility and participation of individual students IN these latter wie 
courses was somewhere between that experienced in the lecture courses ana 
that experienced in the case approach. 


arketin g, 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The evaluation of instructional effectiveness in all 
three primary areas: achievement, students’ attitudes 
the instructor, and students’ attitudes about the mo 


Courses fo 
about the 
de of instr 


Cused upon 
Course and 


uction, 
Achievement 


The distribution of scores on the objective Portions of the 
nations administered in the experimental and contro] , 
course are summarized in Table I. The column headeq Ni 
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sequent tables indicates the number of students from each section included 
in the equated groups. These tests were scored by allowing one point for 
each correctly answered item. Differences between means were tested for 
significance by computing t-ratios. T-ratios that are statistically significant 
at the five percent level of confidence or better are marked with an asterisk. 

The difference between mean achievement of students in experimental 
and control sections is statistically significant only in the case of Geography, 
second semester. With the possible exception of this one instance, it is 
quite evident that achievement as measured by the objective final exami- 
nation was not adversely affected by instruction in classes that are larger 
than conventional size. 

The data in Table I may obscure differences in achievement as a func- 
tion of academic ability. How does the achievement of low ability students 
in large classes, for example, compare with the achievement of low ability 
students in small classes? In order to answer this question and its parallel 
for high ability students, matched experimental and control sections were 
dichotomized on the basis of academic ability. The cutting score for this 
dichotomization was the fiftieth percentile on the ACE. Mean examination 
scores of “high” ability students in the experimental section of each course 
were compared to mean scores earned by students of similar ability in the 
conventional sections of the same course. Comparable analyses for “low” 
ability students were also conducted. In general, these data lead to the 
conclusion that ability does not interact with section assignment as a joint 
determinant of achievement. 

The two findings noted above have been replicated in virtually all of the 
research thus far conducted within the framework of the Experimental 
Study in Instructional Procedures. It is apparent that objective final exam- 
ination scores are not adversely affected by large group instruction and 
that high ability students perform equally well on such tests regardless of 
the instructional procedure. The low ability subgroup is occasionally, but 
not often, penalized by assignment to a large class (including television) 
rather than to a small class. 

An additional point bearing upon the matter of achievement has been 
investigated. Data like those presented in Table I are open to question 
because the definition of achievement in terms of the objective final exam- 
ination can be quite sterile. Such examinations tend very frequently to be 
restricted in coverage by requiring retention of facts and principles. Al- 
though important, this probably represents a lower level of achievement 
than do the functions often referred to as synthesis, problem-solving, 
cal thinking and the development of course-related attitudes. These 1 


criti- 
f y R ae atter 
criteria were applied to the evaluation of six of the courses studied duri 

5 : rin, 
the 1957-1958 academic year. The measures for these studies are ati 


below. 
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TABLE I 


Differences between Mean Scores on Objective Final Examinations 
in Experimental and Control Sections 


First Semester 1957-58 9 
Course and Section N S.D. Mean t-ratio Secora S merter 1957-'58 
ean t-ratio 


Air Science 


Television 104 11.64 71.93 70 
Control 19 939 7400 2% is 305 32.83 1.69 
Educational Psychology 
Television 186 11.29 7347 159 å 
Control 32 871 7506 90 29 669 G58 og 
Zoology 
Television 148 2.18 6.09a 12 à 
Lecture (Control) 66 206 604a 016 ee pe ie 0.38 
Chemistry 
Lecture 172 32.59 103.00 129 36 
E ? 30 5 
25 33.92 99.60 46 19 3295 lao 121 
French 
Lecture 43 26.83 197.77 
Control 27 28.69 19052 104 
Psychology 
Lecture 103 17.00 100.63 7 p 
Control 26 1153 103.65 1.06 E Da ee iiss 
j 39 0. 
Government 
Lecture 62 654 39.63 5 
Control 26 974 3608 10 "4 Fae 3833 one 
E 37 l 9 
Freshman Composition 
Lecture 157 718 5149 
Control} 90 708 5019 12 10 a62 6953 ja 
85 69,93 0.28 
Geography 
Lecture-Problem 70 12.71 66.39 
Control 24 1041 6892 °% a peu 65.92 
Jd 75.1 4.06% 
History ies 
Lecture-Problem 65 1648 7549 
Control 55 1767 7942 14 a 22.67 93.49 
52 9851 1.25 


* The difference between means is statistically significant. 


a. Based upon a numerical transformation of letter grades i 
D, 6.00 to a C, 9.00 to a B, etc. g Wherein 3.99 corresp 
; i i onds 
+ Multiple sections taught by different instructors, each of wh ae 
mental section. om also taught 
m r an experi 
it Multiple sections taught by the same instructor. peris 
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Misconceptions in Psychology (General Psychology and Educational Psy- 
chology). The test consists of “common sense” statements about psychologi- 
cal phenomena to which students are required to respond as true-false 
items. Each of the statements deals with a situation wherein wide-spread 
belief conflicts with established psychological principle. The test was 
administered at the beginning and again at the end of the year. 

Stereotypes in Social Studies (History of Western Civilization). This is 
a Likert-type scale consisting of statements like “Dictatorships inevitably 
go to war”. Students are required to indicate the degree of agreement or 
disagreement with each statement. The higher the “score,” the less stereo- 
typed are the responses. This instrument was administered both as a pre- 
test and as a posttest. 

Synthesis in Marketing. Two case-study examinations were administered 
in the large and small sections of this course—one at midsemester and one 
at the end of the semester. Each examination consisted of the presentation 
of a case which students were required to solve in the capacity of a consult- 
ant. Their responses were independently graded for rationale of solution 
by two instructors and discrepancies in grades were arbitrated by the 
readers. 

Biological Science Reasoning and Understanding (Zoology). This is a 
multiple-choice test that evolved from the Cooperative Study on Evaluation 
in General Education under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education. It was designed to measure “...students’ ability to read and 
interpret scientific material written in popular style and to apply scientific 
information to new situations.” It was administered as a pretest and as 
a posttest. 

Themes for Composition and Literature. The ultimate test of students’ 
ability to write for a Composition course is to have them write! Consequent- 
ly, students were required to write two themes for experimental purposes: 
one at the beginning of the semester and another on the same topic at the 
end of the semester. Each theme was independently graded by two readers 
for mechanics, organization, effectiveness of sentences and diction, and for 
content as well as for overall quality. 

The results obtained with these criteria are summarized in Table II. 
When a particular test was administered at the beginning and end of the 
semester or year, data are cited for both administrations along with the 
appropriate analysis of covariance (F-ratio) controlling on the pretest. Re- 
sults in Marketing, however, were evaluated by means of t-ratio since pre- 
test data were not available. 

The results presented in Table II are, for the most part, indicative of 
comparable performance on unique measures of achievement regardless of 
instructional procedure. Significant differences, when they 


occur at all, do 


not consistently favor either the control or experimental procedures 
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TABLE II 


Differences Between Mean Scores on Pretests and Posttest 


ing, Course Related Altitudes, and Sy 
Sections. 


s of Problem Soly- 


nthesis, in Experimental and Control 


Pretest Posttest 
Test Course and Section S.D. Mean SD. Mean F-ratio t-ratio 
Biological Science Zoology 
Reasoning Television 6.42 23.34 6.21 28.87 
Lecture (Control) 6.19 25.09 5.59 30.82 1:05 
Misconceptions in Ed. Psych. 
Psychology Television 11.69 55.97 8.61 61.21 
Control 5.02 60.33 4.91 65.42 se 
Misconceptions in Gen. Psych. 
Psychology Lecture 6.73 56.70 6.21 66.64 
Control 7.46 58.30 4.50 67.83 9-39 
Sterotypes in History 
Social Studies Lecture-Problem 9.28 6.56 8.03 13.94 
Control 11.14 3.05 8.80 gg 9-10 
Synthesis in Freshman Comp. 
Writingt 
a. Mechanics Lecture 3.66 6.24 3.51 7.34 
Control 3.60 6.21 3.06 7.49 Oan 
b. Organization Lecture 2.55 5.94 2.4] 7.50 
Control 2.55 6.39235 739 1.97 
c. Sentences Lecture 2.16 6.68 2.99 7.27 
i nirdon Control 2.10 6.99 1.97 774 0.06 
d. Content Lecture 2.57 6.04 2.99 7.51 
Control 2.35 6.97 2.45 75, 6.68%# 
e. Overall Lecture 2.76 4.94 2.77 6.50 
Grade Control 2.94 5.61 250 gẹ 140' 
Synthesis in 
Marketingt 
a. First Exam Case-Large Class 2.99 6.10 
Case-Small Class 1.60 7.14 2.91% 
b. Second Exam Case-Large Class 2.17 5.55 
Case-Small Class 2.65 5.80 0.39 


* Mean difference is statistically significant. 
** The improvement from pretest to 
group than in the Control group. 

+ Mean scores are numerical transformation: 

to 3.00, C to 6.00, B to 9.00, etc. 


posttest was Significantly 


8teater in the Lecture 
S of let 
ter grades whereby aD ij 

1S converted 
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Students’ Attitudes about the Course and the Instructor 

Data pertaining to students’ attitudes about the course and the effective- 
ness of the instructor were obtained from the administration of two attitude 
scales in the experimental and control sections of each course. These scales 
have a theoretical neutral point of 5.00. “Scores” below the neutral point 
are favorable whereas “scores” above the neutral point are unfavorable. 
The results obtained from the administration of these scales are presented 
in Table IJ. The courses are letter-coded in this Table in order to prevent 
comparisons between the ratings obtained by specific instructors. 

Table III contains some evidence for the generalization that instructors 
and their courses tend to be rated somewhat less favorably by students in 
experimental (large) sections that by students in control (small) sections. A 
noteworthy exception to this generalization, however, occurred in Course E. 


Students’ Aititudes about the Mode of Presentation 

Students in general, prefer instruction in small classes to instruction in 
large classes, regardless of whether these classes are offered by television, 
the lecture approach, or the case and problem approach. There is, as might 
be expected, considerable variation from course-to-course in the extent to 
| which attitudes toward large-group instruction are less favorable than 
toward small-group teaching. Also, within every experimental section there 
i are always some students who prefer large-group instruction to convention- 
l 


al instruction. 

Although students’ attitudes toward the mode of instruction were sur- 
veyed by means of Thurstone-type scales, these attitudes may be con- 
veniently summarized by examining responses to two items included within 
l a longer questionnaire administered at the end of the semester. Students 
b currently in experimental sections were asked to indicate whether they 
! would enroll next semester in the experimental (televised, lecture or case- 
study) section or the conventional section of a course under the following 


f two sets of circumstances: 

n 1. When the experimental and conventional sections were taught by the 
same instructor (whom the student likes) and are given at desirable hours. 
a 2. When the instructor in the experimental section has the reputation of 
being an excellent teacher, whereas the student would have to take his 
chance on instructor assignment in the conventional section, 

Students’ responses to these two ects at the end of each semester for 
which data are available are summarized in Table IV. The courses have 
again been letter-coded. 

It is quite apparent from the data in Table TV that the instructor is 
more critical factor in determining the type of section selected than is tl : 
size of the instructional group or the specific mode of instruction ss 
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TABLE III 


Differences Between Mean Scores on Altitude Scales in 4 
Experimental and Conirol Sections 


Attitude toward the Course Attitude toward the Instructor 


Course and Section SD Mean! t-ratio SD Mean! t-ratio 
A 
Experimental 1.17 216 2.46* 1.24 3.99 2.10" 
Control 0.96 3.12 1.09 3.38 
B 
Experimental 1.10 3.80 = 1.13 4.02 
1 
Control o9s aio 1% 0.95 8.92 0:5% 
CG 
Experimental 114 4.04 1.06 3.47 s 
1.53 * 
Control 1.07 3.78 0.91 300 336 
D 
Experimental 1.12 4:49 1.00 1.11 3.82 
í 0.04 
Control 0.98 4.21 0.89 3.81 9 
E 
Experimental 1.04 3.56 1.03 3.28 
0.92 
Control 1.07 3.80 1.17 83.89  218* 
F 
Experimental 1.09 3.77 2.88% 1.09 3.17 
Control 0.82 3.28 ~ 1.06 2.99 1.35 
G 
Experimental LY 3.52 0.88 1.27 4.34 
Control 1.08 3.31 1.37 3.8] 1.47 
H 
Experimental 1.14 4.85 2.62% 1.01 4.21 
Control 0.98 4.17 0.91 3.67 2.08* 
I 
Experimental 0.48 3.88 1.59 1.05 3.08 
Control 0.71 3.61 1.11 3.01 0.25 
J 
Experimental 1.12 4.74 147 1.20 3.54 
Control 1.11 4.30 0.69 3.44 0.45 
K 
Experimental 1.24 4.06 0.24 1.37 3.91 
Control 1.24 4.02 1.50 3.99 0.40 


1 The lower the mean, the more favorable is the attitude. 
# The difference between means is statistically significant, 
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overwhelming majority of students indicated that they would elect an 
experimental section if it would assure them of receiving instruction from 
a teacher of known excellence. 

Students are, in general, less favorably inclined toward large-group in- 
struction in comparison to conventional instruction at the end of the 
second semester than they are at the end of the first semester. Notable ex- 
ceptions to this generalization occurred in courses E and G which are the 
letter designations in Table IV for the two courses taught by a combination 
of the lecture and problem approach. Thus the increased involvement of 
individual students by this procedure does indeed appear to result in more 
favorable student attitudes than does the straight lecture procedure. 


DiscussiON OF FINDINGS 


It seems quite apparent that large-group instruction does not have dele- 
terious effects upon achievement as measured within the framework of 
the present study. The issue of comparative achievement under the ex- 
perimental and conventional conditions of instruction is, however, far 
from settled. This is so, in the first place, because of possible defects in the 
criterion instruments that purport to measure achievement. Additional 
research based upon the use of unique measures emphasizing other kinds 
of achievement than the retention of facts is sorely needed. Second, achieve- 
ment as measured in this study and others in the literature has, for the 
most part, been restricted in scope to immediate rather than to long-term 


retention. We are presently investigating the matter of comparative effects 


TABLE IV 


Percentage of Students Choosing to Remain in Experimental 
Section under Two Sets of Circumstances 


Instructor is Constant Instructor Varies 

Course First Semester Second Semester First Semester Second Semester 
A 29 11 84 65 
B 38 21 92 87 
C 14 14 46 67 
D 29 26 59 80 
E 41 44 95 84 
F 24 16 83 82 
G 37 48 89 93 
H 30 16 89 83 
I = a F 90 
J 19 es 79 _ 
K 24 = 82 
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of large-group as opposed to conventional instruction upon retention after 
several semesters. Finally, the data here presented have been restricted to 
the effects of large-group instruction upon the achievement of a student en- 
rolled in a single course. This is a somewhat unrealistic situation. As we 
view the overall curriculum, it is likely that students will be required to 
take not one, but several courses in large groups. Thus we are currently 
combining data across courses in order to determine whether 
effects of large group instruction tend to accumulate. 

The finding that students, in general, prefer conventional instruction to 
large-group instruction is not particularly surprising. The expectations 
about instructional procedure developed in the primary and secondary 
schools predispose students to this preference. It will be interesting to note 
the effects, if any, of large-group instruction (primarily televised) currently 
being received by some grade-school and secondary pupils upon their 


or not the 


sub- 
sequent expectations as university students. In spite of the bias for con- 


ventional instruction still prevalent at some institutions, at the present 
time there is an indication that large-group instruction is more palatable to 
college students when they are given an opportunity to participate than 
when they are are not given such an opportunity. Students’ attitudes toward 
large-group instruction in contrast to conventional instruction become more 
favorable, for example, in problem-oriented classes than in classes wherein 
the instructor devotes himself almost entirely to the delivery of lectures, 

It must be noted also that the instructor is probably the most important 
determinant of student attitude toward the mode of instruction, Variations 
in attitude between courses seem to reflect much more the students’ atti- 
tudes toward the effectiveness of the instructor than they do the attitudes 
toward the mode of instruction per se. 

A number of problems remain as stumbling blocks to the improvement 
of large-group teaching. Facilities for such instruction are quite general 
inadequate, and most university and college teachers are ill-prepared in 
the techniques of such instruction. In addition, the concept of a “normal” 
teaching load for teachers of large classes needs redefinition, Finally, fhe 
matter of cost is particularly pertinent when considering the use of tele. 
vision for instructional purposes, and when attempting to develop the 
visual aids necessary for effective large-group teaching. 
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Albion Woodbury Small is representa- 
tive of a group of American scholars 

whose careers started in the “old-time” 

denominational colleges and ended in 

the newly formed departments of the 

social sciences. Trained in Germany 

like many of his colleagues, Small was 

a leader in the development of soci- 

ology as a discipline. 

Jurgen Herbst, a recent recipient of a 

Ph.D. from Harvard University, is an 

assistant professor in history and edu- 

cation at Wesleyan University, Middle- JURGEN HERBS T 


town, Connecticut. Wesleyan University, Connecticut 


WHEN IN 1876 the Johns Hopkins University opened its doors a new era had 
begun in American higher education. The “old time” college with its aim 
of a gencral education for the training of character was joined by land-grant 
colleges and graduate schools. These new institutions of higher learning 
provided vocational and specialized professional instruction, and among 
them the graduate schools of arts and sciences developed as the training 
ground for future scholars, college teachers, scientists, and public officials.1 

Those graduate schools that were founded after 1876 patterned their 
organization primarily after the model of European universities, and more 
particularly after the Philosophical Faculty of German universities.? At the 
Johns Hopkins, Herbert Baxter Adams conducted his historical seminar as 
he had been taught at Heidelberg and Berlin. At Columbia John William 
Burgess drew on his experiences from Göttingen, Leipzig, and Berlin, and 


1¥or a gencral description of trends in higher education see R, Freeman Butts Th 
College Charts Its Course (New York and London, 1939), Pp. 204-30, and Butts a 
Cremin, A History of Education in American Culture (New York, 1953), PP. 356-458 i 

2For generalized statements see Charles F. Thwing, A History of Higher Educati E 
America (New York, 1906), p. 419; John A. Walz, German Influence in Ameri “NON ir 
cation and Culture (Philadelphia, 1936), passim. rican Edu- 

3 Sce his “Methods of Historical Study,” Johns Hopkins University 
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organized the School of Political Science after the plans of the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politique in Paris and the Cameralistic Faculty of the then 
German University of Strassburg. 

In similar ways German-trained professors helped shape graduate instruc- 
tion in American universities from Massachusetts to California and, in do- 
ing so, laid the groundwork of the modern academic profession. They 
founded scholarly professional organizations and published scientific 
periodicals.® They institutionalized the cult of the monograph and through 
their emphasis on “scientific method” helped to release the pursuit of 
scholarship from its liason with denominational religion. Above all they 
trained a generation of graduate teachers and research scholars who assured 
the continuance and growth of a new tradition of university scholarship. 

In Germany this new tradition had been associated intimately with the 
almost universal vogue of the historical school. The German historicists 
believed that “the truth” about institutions, customs, or traditions was to 
be found through historical investigation of the past. To describe the 
history of an institution was to elucidate its meaning, its importance, its 
essence. Claiming the universal applicability of the historical method, its 
disciples could be found among philologists and theologians 
among social scientists of every discipline.¢ 

In their desire to make the historical method as scientific as Possible, the 


as well as 


historicists joined the revolt of the natural scientists against the natural 
philosophy of the eighteenth century and proclaimed their hostility toward 
the pretensions of speculative philosophy. Based on the hypothesis of the 
inner unity of all branches of knowledge the speculative Philosophers had 
sought to extract from historical phenomena their common characteristics 
to formulate the laws which governed them, and to abstract from these data 
and laws the essence of the reality which underlay the cosmos. They had 
worked within the general methodological framework of the idealisti 
philosophers, and had produced their masterpiece with Hegel's ph alistic 


of history.” ilosophy 
“See R. Gordon Hoxie, et al, A History of the Faculty of Political Sci 
University (New York, 1955). Cf Burgess, The American University; whet Columbia 
Where Shall It Be? What Shall It Be? (Boston, 1884), and his “The E Shall It Be? 
School of Political Science,” Columbia University Quarterly, XXII D ounding of the 
5H. B. Adams, Andrew D. White et al. were instrumental in founds 1930), 351-75, 
Historical Association in 1884. In 1882 Adams had published tie a Ing the American 
John Hopkins Studies. Burgess started the Political Science Quarterly 4 volume of the 
Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law in 1891, he in 1886, and the 
T. Ely, another German-trained scholar, helped found the American Economics Richard 
tion in 1885, and as its secretary edited the Publications of the AEA Economic Associa- 
the first editor of the American Journal of Sociology. + Albion Small was 
®For the origins of the historical school see Herbert Butterfield ii 
German Historical School,” Man on his Past (Cambridge, England 19 „The Rise of the 
7 For an expression of the German view on the superiority of fti 55), PP. 32-61, 
fact-finding research and inductive generalization sce Jacob Burckhargp elation over 
r] 


Fresenius in Burckhardt, Briefe, ed. Fritz Kaphahn (Leipzig, n d) PE letter to Karl 
"=> PP: 58-59, 
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It was against this school of history that Ranke flung his famous challenge 
to study history as it really was, to shun fabrications and phantasms, and 
to tell “the bare truth, without embellishment.”® Rejecting both natural 
and speculative philosophy the historicists turned to their colleagues in the 
natural sciences and adapted to their own purposes the laboratory pro- 
cedures of observation, of verification by experimental and comparative 
analysis, and of induction of general rules from verified data. Thus history 
and with it scholarship in the social sciences became “scientific.’’® 

With the introduction of the historical method to America the new, 
“scientific” age of American higher education began. The search for new 
truth replaced the training of character as the purpose of higher education. 
Thus the traditional moral philosophy course for college seniors—once the 
capstone of a collegiate education—slowly disappeared from college curricula 
and was replaced by instruction in the social sciences.!° Religion, the mother- 
discipline of the old-time college, lost ground before the rising prestige of 
scientific method, and was itself subjected to scientific, critical inquiry. 

American higher education thus passed out of the hands of churchmen 
and came under the guidance of scientists. The ideal teacher no longer was 
the moral philosopher who impressed upon his students the verities and 
values of religion, but the ever-inquiring searcher after new knowledge 
who measured truth in terms of its conformity to standards of scientific 
accuracy.1 

Such, at least, are the ideal pictures of the scholar, old and new. Few 
men of those who guided graduate instruction during the twenty years from 
1876 to 1896 resembled either of the two types pure and simple. Rather, 
they all embodied elements of both to various degrees. Quite frequently 
they were torn in their allegiance. They felt a vague uneasiness, felt guilty 
of betraying an inherited religious tradition, and guilty also of not being 
able to attain the rigorous scientific standards demanded by their German 


"Leopold von Ranke, Zur Kritik Neuerer Geschichtsschreiber (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1824), p. 28. 3 , 

Rudolph Virchow, “The Founding of the Berlin University and the Transition from 
the Philosophic to the Scientific Age,” Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution . . . to July 1894 (Washington, 1896), pp. 681-95, gives the death 
of Hegel (1831) and the return to Prussia of Alexander von Humboldt (1827) as turning 
points in the university's course from philosophic speculation to empirical investigation. 
For a general discussion of this shift see John Theodore Merz, “The Scientific Spirit in 
Germany,” A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century (Edinburgh and 
London, 1896), I, 157-225. 

2 For a detailed elaboration of the role of moral philosophy as a forerunner of the 
social sciences see Gladys Bryson, “The Emergence of the Social Sciences from Moral 
Philosophy,” International Journal of Ethics, XLII (April, 1932), 304-23, and her “Th 
Comparable Interests of the Old Moral Philosophy and the Modern Social Scie 
Social Forces, XI (Oct., 1932), 19-27. 

u See George P. Schmidt’s two volumes, The Old Time Colle 
1930), and The Liberal Arts College (New Brunswick, 1957). 
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masters. Theirs was, of course, a dilemma shared by pioneers in every area 
of Ufer 


I 


Albion Woodbury Small was born in 1854 in Buckfield, Maine, as son 
of a Baptist minister. As a youngster Albion grew up in a devoutly religious 
household where Sundays began with church attendance in the morning 
and continued with Bible study in the afternoon. The boy was not allowed 
to play in the street with his friends, but he did not mind. He rather 
cherished the meditative stillness at home and imbibed willingly the dogmas 
of an orthodox theology which stressed the sinfulness of the world and man’s 
responsibility for the thoughts and actions of his neighbors.1# 

In 1872 Albion’s father sent him to Colby University at Waterville, Maine. 
During the 1870’s Colby was one of the many denominational colleges which 
provided their students with the customary non-professional Christian edu- 
cation. In his senior year Small took the moral philosophy course which then 
consisted of a three-term program in intellectual philosophy, ethics, and 
political economy. It was taught by the college president, the Rev. Henry 
E. Robins, D.D.1* The prescribed reading emphasized ethical and psycho- 
logical topics, yet for Small, Francis Lieber's books on political science made 
the deepest impression.!° After graduation in 1876 Small complied with his 
father’s wishes, and enrolled at Newton Theological Institution. Notwith- 
standing the theological character of the Seminary, Small continued his 
readings in history, political economy, and politics. These interests per- 
suaded him not to follow the clergyman’s career for which he was trained, 
but instead to join the scholars’ migration to Germany. 

In the fall of 1879 Small registered at the University of Berlin. He 
attended the lectures of Adolf Wagner! whose economic theory high- 

“For a more detailed analysis of this problem as it affected the German-trained aca- 
demic pioneers in the social sciences during this period sce the author's dissertation, 
“Nineteenth Century German Scholarship in America: A Study of Five German-Trained 
Social Scientists” (Harvard U. Archives, 1958). T'he five scholars analyzed are H. B. 
Adams, John W. Burgess, R. T. Ely, F. G. Peabody, and Albion Small, 

13 On Small's life and importance for the history of sociology sce E G Hayes in 
American g of gel Science, ed. Howard W. Odum (New York, 1927), pp. 149-87; 
H. E. Barnes, T. W. Goodspeed, and A. M. MacLean in the American Journal of 


[hereafter abbr. AJS] XXXII (July, 1926), 1-48; Louis Wirth in the Encycloped; 
Social Sciences, XIV (New York, 1934), pp. 98-99. gene OL ee 
“See the Catalogue of ...Colby University ...for the Academic Year 18 
F : 1875-76 ater- 
ville, 1875), p. 19. The textbooks read in the course were James T. Champlin fF ere 
in Intellectual Philosophy (Boston, 1860), Noah Porter, The Elements of “Entalle me 
Science (New York, 1871), and Danicl Seely Gregory, Christian Ethics (Philadelphia 1875) 
15 See Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” AJS, X Y Aap 
B: By JS, XXI (May, 1916), 728, 
aB Adolf Wagner (1835-1917), after 1870 professor of national economy and statisti 
Berlin, served in the Prussian Diet from 1882 to 1885. In politics he was a HEE eecce a 
conservative; in economics he opposed the historical school and stressed toi 
systematic approach. See a. Meorerital, 
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lighted for Small the role of the state as supervisor and arbiter of what he 
later came to call “the social process.” Small spent the next year at Leipzig, 
Weimar, and London. At Leipzig he became acquainted with Wilhelm 
Roscher’s historical approach to national economy," and read widely in 
the writings of the Strassburg economist, Gustav Schmoller,!8 a representa- 
tive of the ethical school.!® Just before his return to the United States Small 
gave proof of his quiet yet resolute courage when he married Miss Valerie 
von Massow, the daughter of an aristocratic Prussian general, against the 
wishes of the bride's family. 

In 1881 Colby College recalled Small to become professor of history and 
political economy. Small held this post for seven years and in addition 
taught public speaking. During these years he became a critical disciple of 
the historical school to which he had been exposed in Germany. He accepted 
the German quest for objectivity and scientific research methods, but warned 
of the dangers of pettiness and pedantry. He found himself in substantial 
agreement with the institutional school of American historians as it thrived 
under A. B. Hart at Harvard and under Herbert B. Adams at the Johns 
Hopkins. 

In 1888 Small took his sabbatical leave to write his doctoral dissertation 
on “The Continental Congress” under H. B. Adams. He chose the Johns 
Hopkins because of its fame as a representative of German research methods 
and ideals. As we might expect, research under Adams strengthened Small’s 
tendency to view history as @ description of institutional growth. But Small 
questioned the Teutonic origin theory of democratic institutions and the 
Johns Hopkins dogma of history as past politics.” Instead he called for the 


study of political and constitutional “occurrences in their relation to the 


thoughts and passions of the whole people. - .’21 Had he remained a practic- 


ing historian he would have exchanged institutional history for the newer 
social history. 
While Small thus disagreed with the historians of the institutional school, 


17 Wilhelm Roscher (1817-1894), founder of the historical school of national economy, 
taught at Göttingen and, after 1848, at Leipzig. 

18 Gustay Schmoller (1838-1917), taught at Halle, Strassburg, and Berlin. With Karl 
Knies he founded the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik (1872) for the propagation of scholarly re- 
search and practical social and economic reform. Small thought the Verein to be “the 
most clearly defined, the most energetic, and the most comprehensive attempt ever suc- 
cessfully undertaken by academic men in the way of social construction.” In The Mean- 
ing of Social Science (Chicago, 1910), P- 252. 

1° The cthical school in economics comprised scholars of the historical school, solidar- 
ists, professorial and state socialists. They ‘were united in their desire to merge their 
scientific with their ethical concerns and to influence social and economic legislation. The 
foremost American spokesman of this school was Richard T. Ely. See his “Ethics an 
Economics,” Science Economic Discussion (New York, 1886), p. 53. S an 

2 He later also rejected racial theories of civ ization as “ingenious speculation” 
as “dogmas in folk-psychology.” “The Scope of Sociology,” 4JS, V. (Jan., 1900), 590 

2 “Von Holst on American Politics,” Civil-Service Reformer, IV (Dec., 1888), w. 
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he shared with them the belief in historical method and in the adaptation 
to history of concepts and methods of the natural sciences, Just as H. B. 
Adams had taught his students that books were to be treated “like mineral- 
ogical specimens, passed about from hand to hand, examined and tested,”22 
so Small called for “experience in physical, chemical, and biological investi- 
gation,” as an “ideal preparation for sociological research eee Laboratory 
discipline, he held, was the indispensable prerequisite for scientific study 
in every field.23 

But even more than a common belief in the methods of the natural 
sciences, it was a common commitment to the social responsibilities of 


Small and many of his German-trained colleagues tended to view ethical 
questions in the light of their religious background, But when they sought 


social 


In his reform efforts Small never broke with the Baptist religion of his 
youth and, in contrast to many of his German-trained colleagues, never 
joined the Social Gospel. For him sociology, a science closely related to 
ethics, supplemented a fundamentally orthodox theology. It illumined 
deficiencies of the present rather than hopes for the future. Reform and 
progress did not arise from a joyful certainty of salvation, but from a “ 
sciousness of sin.”24 “The fulcrum of social Progress is conscioy 
misery distributed among the social atoms,” wrote the buddin 
and not “the nostrum of popular education.” The task for soci 
he expostulated, was to create “profound social discontent, 
covery and demonstration of human relations out of joint.”25 

Upon completion of his dissertation Small was recal 
assume the presidency of the college. It now was his duty 
ditional moral philosophy course for seniors. The years of pas: 
into historical, political, and economic problems now h 
announcement to substitute lectures on sociology during t ird term 4 
the “moral science” of Calderwood and Janet.26 oF 
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ere A mee Religion does not abate one jot from the sinfulness of 
and Higher Education,” The Watchman, Oct. 10, 1889, p. 1. 

In “The Dynamics of Social Progress,” Preceedings of the 60th nn 
the American Institute of Instruction (Concord, New Hampshire, 1889 ual Meetin 

2 Henry Calderwood, Handbook of Moral Philosophy (London, 1872 s 
Elements of Morals, trans. from the French (New York and hicago and 
Catalogue ...of Colby University for... 1889-99 (Waterville, 1889), a a 1884) _ of 
course is listed as “Sociology—Development of Modern Philosophicg oS Where Small's 
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It took courage for the newly elected president of a denominational col- 
lege to disturb the tradition-conscious and religious-minded thinking of 
trustees and parents with the introduction of such “atheistic” writers as 
Comte, Spencer, and Ward. Small justified his innovation by pointing to 
the inevitable rise of a “science of society” in harmony with the scientific 
temper of the age, and by stressing the importance of taining Christian 
leadership for this new movement. The new social science movement was 
not to be ignored. Rather it was to be channelled and guided by the best 
minds of society. 

Small therefore urged the study of Lester F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology 
as “the most respectable attempt yet made in this country to found a science 
of society,” despite the author’s “gratuitous and illogical depreciation of 
Christianity.”?" The college, Small stated in his presidential inaugural 
address, was to combine instruction with inspiration, and to develop the 
power of independent thought. Notwithstanding its service to the Christian 
religion the college first of all was to be a place of scientific instruction. “I 
am bound to say,” Small told his listeners, “that it is unreasonable and 
cruel to demand that the college shall make good the failure or neglect of 
the Sunday school, the church, and the family.”28 

The ultimate science, Small admitted in Boston at about the same time, 
will be theology but, he added, “if I am not mistaken, the most earnest 
seekers after God are . . . growing more and more in contact with the de- 
velopment of a science . . . of God’s image, or the science of human welfare.” 
This science, which Small modestly called “the science of al] sciences,” was 
sociology. It opened up a new field of inquiry to scientific investigation and 
gave substance and stimulus to a “New Religion” which differed “from the 
old very much as the new Political Economy differs from the old.” This new 
religion as well as the new political economy sought “the society of human 
beings in order to know them just as they are,” wrote Small.29 Within the 
ranks of the Baptist church Small saw himself as the apostle of this new 
religion based on the “science of all sciences.” 

As a transitional stage in the development from the moral philosophy 
course of the denominational college towards the social science curriculum 
of a modern university, Small’s sociology lectures at Colby united the nine- 
teenth century ethical aims of character training with the rudimentary de- 
mands of modern instruction in science. A religiously motivated man at 
heart, Small sought to overcome the antithesis of religion and science and 
to harmonize the legitimate demands of both. Christianity provided the 
purposes and ends of life; sociology suggested methods and ways by which 
the former could be attained. “The tendency of sociology mus 


t be toward 
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23 The Mission of the Denominational College (Waterville, 1889), p. 11, 
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the scholar’s duty was to speak out and act. As strongly as Small attacked 
the superficial reformer he berated the ivory-tower professor. Scholars who 
insulated science from the world of business and politics, he held, merely 
prolessed a “pathetic solicitude about the sanctity of science.” Sociology 
was not “the amusement of recluse philosophers, . . . [but] a frank attempt 
to assist in supplying a real popular demand.” The scholar’s task was to 
provide leadership for the reforms necessitated by the industrial revo- 
lution.# 

In his rejection of laissez-faire individualism Small charged nineteenth 
century economists with having suppressed the ethical convictions of Adam 
Smith. For Smith, Small wrote, the production of wealth had been incidental 
to its consumption. Only through the work of the ethical school in Small’s 
own time was economic theory returning “to a basis of moral philosophy, 
in perspective rather than in content like that upon which Adam Smith 
rested his economic reasoning.” Like many of his German-trained col- 
leagues in economics, Small held that the cooperative principle must 
accompany the competitive principle of American enterprise. The “ultimate 
function of sociology,” he wrote, “is to discover the principles of cooperation 
by application of which human society may adopt the most effective means 
of securing happiness.”’*> 

Still, Small was temperamentally unsuited for a life of active reforming. 
The primary task of the scholar, he insisted, was not to reform but to 
understand society. The precise establishment of facts must precede the 
recommendation of reforms. Good intentions, he declared, were not enough. 
In fact, they were mere window-dressings to hide the ulterior motives of the 
religious zealot. Thus Small condemned Gackpate and “addle-brains,” re- 
jected such single-factor panaceas as civilsenvice reform, equalized taxation, 
or industrial arbitration, and remained suspicious of any kind of enthusiasm, 
whether in science or in religion.#® He therefore charged “the vigorous 


pioneers who had organized the American Economic Association” with 


“putting excessive stress upon projects for improving economic activities, 
and often for improvement of activities which were less economic than 
something else, while they were neglecting the crying fundamental need 


83 See his “Shall Science be Sterilized?” AJS, XIX (March, 1914), 651, and “The Societe 
gist’s Point of View,” ibid., III (Sept. 1897), 145. N 

5 Small, Adam Smith and Modern Sociology (Chicago and London, 1907), pp. 3 and 11, 

The Relation of Sociology to Economics,” journal of Political Economy, i (M 
1895), 183. _— i l 

* See his “Sanity in Social Agitation,” 4/5, IV (Nov., 1898), 3 51, and “Scholaréhi 
and Social Agitation,” AJS, 1 (March, 1896), 564-82. Cf. also his contemptuous dismissal 2 
“that futile Kantian wraith ‘the good will ” in his review of Dole, The Lthics of Ponies 
in AJS, XV (Nov., 1909), 419, and his sharp rebuke of the self-styled Christian bie ists 
for their “unspeakable affrontry.” In “Minor Editorials,” AJS, I (Jan., 1896), 510, Bits 
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of probing into the deeper nature of human society, human resources, and 
human wants.”31 

Small’s dislike of emotional reformers and protest rallies also explains 
his equivocal stand on the issue of academic freedom. Believing th 
and reason, guided by understanding and benevolence, 
right all wrongs, he chided his colleagues who publicly protested infringe- 
ments of academic expression and the alleged dominance of business inter- 
ests over higher education. He spoke of a “mechanically manufactured 
alarm.” Scholars, he held, never had enjoyed unrestricted freedom, since 
academic freedom always implied a high measure of responsibility. “The 
American professor whose digestion is good and who has escaped brain-fag 
has all the freedom that he wants.”38 The best defense agains 
ment of business on scholarship, 
ment of standards of research.30 


As Small had rejected the theology of the Social Gospel he also refused 
to support the work of the institutional churches. He believed that the 
churches’ main task was to “aim first and foremost, and with dignified con- 
fidence, to mind their own business of worshipping and calling to worship.” 
While he thus accentuated the spiritual function of the churches, he did not 
absolve them from all social responsibility. But he transferred this responsi- 
bility from the churches as institutions to their members as individuals, 
“The churches should regard it as merely a provisional and clumsy expedi- 
ent if they are compelled as churches to do social work which is due from 
the worshippers,”40 

Small’s critique of the “Christian sociologisis” and of the Social 
was accompanied by his own effort to develop a sociological] 
theory of ethics. Ethics had to free itself from bond 
speculations about the “absolute truth,” 
as a branch of applied biology. Instead it was to be bas 
related to sociology, economics, and anthropology, § 
infallibility and of its total dependence on the doctri 
winists, ethics, as envisaged by Small, was to be deriveq from continuous 
empirical observations. Its demands at an e could therefore 
be provisional.‘ only 
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In “Fifty Years,” op. cit., 768. 

a “Academic Freedom—Limits Imposed by Responsibilities,” 
471.—Once a concrete case of violation of academic freedom arose, Which ; 
fellow sociologist E. A. Ross at Stanford, Small showed that he was nvolved Small’s 
affected by this occurrence as he professed to be. See his letter to ri 
by B. J. Stern in Social Forces, XV (Dec. 1936), 184, ard, 

“Cf. his “Immoral Morality,” The Independent, LV (March 96 1903 
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Small gave his most succinct exposition of ethics in his paper on “The 
Significance of Sociology for Ethics.” His main thesis was that “every ethical 
system with a concrete content virtually presupposes a sociology.” The first 
task of any ethical theorist thus was to familiarize himself with the pro- 
gressing investigations of social scientists who had already made “some 
approximate analysis of . . . the content [of the social process] . . „742 

The significant result of the sociologists’ researches lay in their definition 
of the social process as on-going. Small thus could write that “the indicated 
end of the process is more of the process, i.e. more intensive and extensive 
satisfaction of all the interests.’48 For ethics this meant that “if we represent 
to ourselves any good whatever as a complete and closed finality, we do so 
by suspending the thought-process.” Altered conditions require new adjust- 
ments. Even though “our definitions of good may not go beyond the statical 
form, ... the implications of all our conceptions of good are virtually dy- 
namic.” Ethics, then, was a dynamic science, and, Small expostulated, “the 
ultimate social end which we can discover is progressive improvement in so 
accommodating ourselves to each other that increasing proportions of the 
world's population will share in a constant approach toward more and 
better satisfaction of the health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and 
rightness desires.” *5 

Progressive improvement as the ultimate social end and ethics based upon 
scientific observation are concepts familiar to us through the instrumental 
philosophy of John Dewey.*° The similarity of Small’s and Dewey's views 
finds its partial explanation in the close geographical and intellectual prox- 
imity in which they worked. Dewey had come to Chicago two years later 
than Small, and remained at the university for ten years as head of the 
Department of Philosophy and Education until 1904. In 1897 Dewey and 
Small published a small volume which appeared under the title of Dewey’s 
essay, My Pedagogical Creed. Small’s contribution, “Some Demands of Soci- 
ology upon Pedagogy,” vigorously rejected the philosophy of the “Com- 
mittee of Ten,” which held education to be an “affair of perception, reflec- 
tion, and judgment alone,” and it endorsed Dewey’s demand for the edu- 


“In University of Chicago Decennial Publications (Chicago, 1902), IV, 113-49 
tions are from pp. 118 and 115. ý - Quota- 

“The Scope of Sociology: IX,” AJS, X (July, 1904), 32. 

“ “The Significance of Sociology for Ethics,” op. cit., 124. 

* Tbid., 141. 

In Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, 1920), p. 177, Dewey defined t 
social life as “the active process of transforming the existent situation, Not pce end of 
a final goal, but the ever-enduring process of perfecting, maturing, BR rtection as 
in living. ... Growth itself is the only moral ‘end’.” In Human Nature and es oid Hae 
York, 1922), p. 12, Dewey wrote that “morals based upon concern with aa aital (New 
guidance from knowledge of them would at least locate the points of elfective aoe deriving 
would focus available resources upon them.” © endeavor and 
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cation of the “whole child.’*7 In 190] Small called for the frank recognition 
of professional training as the purpose of college education, and he asserted 
with Dewey that “culture shall be obtained . . . as an incident thereof." 

Similarities between Dewey's and Small’s thinking can be found in other 
areas as well. Small repeatedly cited Dewey's recognition of observable facts 
and of consequences of actions as the ultimate arbiters of human decisions. 
He praised Dewey for having brushed aside the philosophies of the past as 
mere rationalizations,*? and he applauded the appeal to results as the 
distinct differentiating mark of modernism from medievalism in ethics.5° 
Where Dewey defined “interest” as “impulse functioning with reference to 
self-realization,” Small termed “interest” to be “an unsatisfied capacity, cor- 
responding to an unrealized condition,” which was “a predisposition to 
such rearrangements as would tend to realize the indicated condition.”51 
The two Chicago professors breathed the same atmosphere of modernism 
in education, and their pronouncements had a similar ring. 


In Small we 
can follow not only the rise of a new science, but likewise the transition 


from the idealistic-religious era of the old moral philosophy to the age of 
relativity and pragmatism. 


Ill 


Science derived its authority from the perfection of its methodology. Once 
Small turned his attention to the development of sociological methodology, 
his early views on sociology as the successor of the philosophy of history lost 
their relevance. From being a “synthesizing science” in the Spencerian sense, 


sociology now became “a division of knowledge coordinate with the other 


social sciences, but commanding techniques for the understanding of human 
experience conceived as the group interrelations and interactions of men,”’53 


+ Small’s essay had first appeared in the report of the 1896 meeting of the Nati 
Education Association at Buffalo, and also in the AJS, II (May, 1887), 839-51 i ional 
tation is from p. 843. i 

ss“The Next Steps in College Development,” University Record (June 28 1901 ae 
F. R. Clow credits Dewey and Small together with Herbert Spencer and w a p. me 
with having brought under way the teaching of sociology in normal schools, S sare 
“The Rise of Educational Sociology,” Journal of Social Forces, II (March 1994), oe 

w Jn “Technique as Approach to Science—A methodological Note,” AJS XXVI ), 332-37. 
1922), 649. 7 SVIT (March, 

wjn review of Dole, Ethics of Progress, op. cit., 420. 
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Thinker” Creative Intelligence: Essays in the Pragmatic Attitude ain": Individual 
pp. 223. fe Worn DE E terse York, 1917), 
Statement by Louis Wirth in “Albion Small,” Encyclopedia of the Soci 
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Misconceptions in Psychology (General Psychology and Educational Psy- 
chology). The test consists of “common sense” statements about psychologi- 
cal phenomena to which students are required to respond as true-false 
items. Each of the statements deals with a situation wherein wide-spread 
belief conflicts with established psychological principle. The test was 
administered at the beginning and again at the end of the year. 

Stereotypes in Social Studies (History of Western Civilization). This is 
a Likert-type scale consisting of statements like “Dictatorships inevitably 
go to war”. Students are required to indicate the degree of agreement or 
disagreement with each statement. The higher the “score,” the less sterco- 
typed are the responses. This instrument was administered both as a pre- 
test and as a posttest. 

Synthesis in Marketing. Two case-study examinations were administered 
in the large and small sections of this course—one at midsemester and one 
at the end of the semester. Each examination consisted of the presentation 
of a case which students were required to solve in the capacity of a consult- 
ant. Their responses were independently graded for rationale of solution 
by two instructors and discrepancies in grades were arbitrated by the 
readers. 

Biological Science Reasoning and Understanding (Zoology). This is a 
multiple-choice test that evolved from the Cooperative Study on Evaluation 
in General Education under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education. It was designed to measure “...students’ ability to read and 
interpret scientific material written in popular style and to apply scientific 
information to new situations.” It was administered as a pretest and as 
a posttest. 

Themes for Composition and Literature. The ultimate test of students’ 
ability to write for a Composition course is to have them write! Consequent- 
ly, students were required to write two themes for experimental purposes: 
one at the beginning of the semester and another on the same topic at the 
end of the semester. Each theme was independently graded by two readers 
for mechanics, organization, effectiveness of sentences and diction, and for 
content as well as for overall quality. 

The results obtained with these criteria are summarized in Table II, 
When a particular test was administered at the beginning and end of the 
semester or year, data are cited for both administrations along with the 
appropriate analysis of covariance (F-ratio) controlling on the pretest. Re- 
sults in Marketing, however, were evaluated by means of t-ratio since pre- 
test data were not available. 

The results presented in Table II are, for the most part, indicative of 
comparable performance on unique measures of achievement regardless of 
instructional procedure. Significant differences, when they occur at all, do 
not consistently favor either the control or experimental procedures. 
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Differences Between Mean Scores on Pretests and Postiesis of Problem Solv- 
ing, Course Related Attitudes, and Synthesis, in Experimental and Control 


Sections. 
Pretest Posttest 
Test Course and Section S.D. Mean SD. Mean F-ratio t-ratio 
Biological Science Zoology 
Reasoning Television 6.42 23.34 6.21 28.87 1.05 
Lecture (Control) 6.19 25.09 5.59 30.82 ~“ 
Misconceptions in Ed. Psych. 
Psychology Television 11.69 55.97 8.61 61.21 0.09 
Control 5.02 60.33 4.91 65.42 ý 
Misconceptions in Gen. Psych. 
Psychology Lecture 6.73 56.70 6.21 66.64 0.39 
Control 7.46 58.30 4.50 67.83 
Sterotypes in History 
Social Studies Lecture-Problem 9.28 6.56 8.03 13.94 0.10 
Control 11.14 3.05 8.80 9.68 ` 
Synthesis in Freshman Comp. 
Writing} 
a. Mechanics Lecture 8.66 6.24 3.51 7.34 0.27 
Control 3.60 6.21 3.06 7.40 
b. Organization Lecture 2.55 5.94 2.41 7.50 1.97 
Control 2.55 6.39 2.35 7.38 i 
c. Sentences Lecture 2.16 6:68 2.22 7.27 0.06 
& Diction Control 2.10 6.99 197 7.74 ~“ 
d. Content Lecture 2.57 6.04 2.29 7.51 6.63** 
Control 2.35 6.97 2.45 7.57 i 
e. Overall Lecture 2.76 4.94 277 6.50 
Grade Control 2.94 5.61 2.50 6.86 140 
Synthesis in 
Marketing} 
a. First Exam Case-Large Class 2.22 6.10 š 
Case-Small Class 1.60 7.14 cia 
b. Second Exam Case-Large Class 2.17 5.55 0.39 
Case-Small Class 2.65 5.80 ` 


* Mean difference is statistically significant. 


** The improvement from 


group than in the Control group. 


f Mean scores are numerical transformations of letter grades w! 


to 3.00, C to 6.00, B to 9.00, etc. 


pretest to posttest was significantly greater in the Lecture 


hereby a D is converted 
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For Small this recognition of sociology as a separate and coordinate disci- 
pline took place during the late 1890’s.5+ It resulted first in a conscious effort 
to separate clearly the field of sociology from the field of history. 

Having exchanged history for sociology, the prophet of the new science 
turned against his former fellow-historians and accused them of neglecting 
the “lateral” aspects of history, of spurning the social sciences, such as 
ethnology, economics, jurisprudence, and sociology. Taking a shot at the 
historical method, Small wrote that the historians had learned well how to 
write, but that in the process they had forgotten what they wanted to write 
about.®> To have changed their interests “from relatively insignificant kings 
and soldiers to equally insignificant common folks” was no reform, as the 
social historians claimed, but merely a shift in topic.°* In short Small held 
that historians, lacking sociological methods, were no longer adequately 
prepared to continue their task. Only the sociologist, reconstructing the 
social whole at any given moment, possessed tools with which to make 
history meaningful. 

Small's tool was the “social process” concept which he had developed 
simultaneously with the Austrian sociologist Ratzenhofer.*™ Sociologists 
analyzed the process by studying the behavior of selected groups and by 
defining their behavior as being determined by distinctive interests. This 
inquiry drew attention to the psychology of group behavior, and social 
psychology developed as a special field. In 1916 Small thus announced: “In 
sociology, this reaction from omnibus interpretations [of the philosophy of 
history] to study of rather definitely bounded units of experience is a dis- 
tinctive mark of the present stage of thinking.’’5s 

Small, however, did not realize how long he remained under the spell of 
the philosophy of history. He liked to think that his break with the “omni- 
bus interpretation” had occurred as early as the mid-eighties when he read 
Lester Ward's Dynamic Sociology." But in 1895 he still denied that sociology 
could discover new facts and asked that it recombine the abstractions of the 
economic, the physiological, the social, the intellectual, the aesthetic, and 


“See “Fifty Years,” op. cit., 791. 

In “The Methodology of the Social Problem,” AJS, IV (Sept., 1898), 235-56, and 
(Nov., 1898), 384. 

w “The Subject Matter of Sociology,” AJS, X (Nov., 1904), 293. 

5 See Small’s letter to Ward, Nov. 10, 1898, ed. Stern, op. cit, 181. In Small’s sociology 
the social process concept replaced the use of the biological analogy which Small had taker 
from Schaeffley Bau und Leben des Sozialen Körpers. In “The Organic Concept of Societ a 
Annals of the American Academy, V (March, 1895), 745, Small recognized the biolo i 
analogy as a provisional expedient for want of a more appropriate and un ogical 
terminology. equivocal 

s “Fifty Years,” op. cit., 834. 

œ “Lester Frank Ward,” AJS, XIX (July, 1913), 76. 
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the ethical man “into a synthetic, scientific concept of the real man.”6° As 
late as 1903 he defined the sociologist as the “man who tries to fill the place 
in our scientific age which the old-fashioned philosopher occupied in the 
age of metaphysical speculation.’ 

Small never fully relinquished the claim that sociology was the most 
comprehensive of all the social sciences. Its study object, the social process, 
brought the sociologist “in the stark presence of social problems,” and de- 
manded at the outset the destruction of “the whole miserable trumpery of 
mechanical partitions between social sciences . . "62 Small persistently inter- 
wove the process concept with his favorite theme of the unity of science, 
and in 1906 again defined sociology as “the mapping of the whole scope of 
human experience as a functional process, in which the elements of human 
experience get their meaning.” 63 f 

The gradual development of sociology as a modern science and of a 
sociological ethics was Small’s major concern after his coming to Chicago. 
This endeavour included historical research into the foundations of the new 
science, and directed Small’s attention to the study of German intellectual 
history. In the process of this intensive preoccupation with German social 
thought and policy Small adopted the German concept of the organic state 
as the moral arbiter of social life, subscribed to Henry Carter Adams’ thesis 
of the state as guardian rather than destroyer of economic freedom, and 
preached the interdependence of individual and state.*+ 

The first fruit of Small’s German studies appeared in 1909. The Cameral- 
ists, a typical product of the historical method, long-winded, dull, magis- 
terial, sets forth the principles of a baker’s dozen of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century German political theorists. In the introduction and in 
the summary, however, Small made a serious attempt to extract meaning 
from the flood of details and concluded with one of the soundest, most 
perceptive analyses of German social thought available in the English 
language. 

Small’s main thesis was “that the Germans were not as sterile in this field 


»“The Relation of Sociology to Economics,” Journal of Political Economy, III (March, 
1895), 176. In his view of sociology as the successor to philosophy Small leaned on 
Spencer's synthetic philosophy and on Paul Barth's, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als 
Soziologie (Leipzig, 1897)—Note also the likeness of Small’s synthetic “real” 
Dewey's “whole child” and Charles A. Beard’s “whole man.” Ct, Beard, 
York, 1908), p. 14. 

"In “What is a Sociologist?” AJS, VIII (Jan., 1903), 471. 

“The Sociological Stage in the Evolution of the Social Sciences,” AJS, XV (March, 
1910), 696-97. 

““The Relation between Sociology and Other Sciences,” AJS, XII (July, 1906), 29. 
Cf, also his “Sociology,” Nelson’s Encyclopedia (New York, 1907), XI, 284-87. 

“See H. C. Adams, “Relation of the State to Industrial Action,” Publications of the 
AEA, I (jan., 1887), 465-549, and Small’s Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Water- 
ville, 1890), p. 145. 
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For Small this recognition of sociology as a separate and coordinate disci- 
pline took place during the late 1890's. It resulted first in a conscious effort 
to separate clearly the field of sociology from the field of history. 

Having exchanged history for sociology, the prophet of the new science 
turned against his former fellow-historians and accused them of neglecting 
the “lateral” aspects of history, of spurning the social sciences, such as 
ethnology, economics, jurisprudence, and sociology. Taking a shot at the 
historical method, Small wrote that the historians had learned well how to 
write, but that in the process they had forgotten what they wanted to write 
about." To have changed their interests “from relatively insignificant kings 
and soldiers to equally insignificant common folks” was no reform, as the 
social historians claimed, but merely a shift in topic.5¢ In short Small held 
that historians, lacking sociological methods, were no longer adequately 
prepared to continue their task. Only the sociologist, reconstructing the 
social whole at any given moment, possessed tools with which to make 
history meaningful. 

Small’s tool was the “social process” concept which he had developed 
simultaneously with the Austrian sociologist Ratzenhofer.57 Sociologists 
analyzed the process by studying the behavior of selected groups and by 
defining their behavior as being determined by distinctive interests. This 
inquiry drew attention to the psychology of group behavior, and social 
psychology developed as a special field. In 1916 Small thus announced: “In 
sociology, this reaction from omnibus interpretations [of the Philosophy of 
history] to study of rather definitely bounded units of experience is a dis- 
tinctive mark of the present stage of thinking.’’s 

Small, however, did not realize how long he remained under the spell of 
the philosophy of history. He liked to think that his break with the “omni- 
bus interpretation” had occurred as early as the mid-eighties when he read 
Lester Ward’s Dynamic Sociology.” But in 1895 he still denied that sociology 
could discover new facts and asked that it recombine the abstractions of the 
economic, the physiological, the social, the intellectual, the aesthetic, and 
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the ethical man “into a synthetic, scientific concept of the real man.’’60 As 
late as 1903 he defined the sociologist as the “man who tries to fi 
in our scientific age which the old-fashioned philosopher occu 
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Small never fully relinquished the claim that sociology was the most 
comprehensive of all the social sciences. Its study object, the social process, 
brought the sociologist “in the stark presence of social problems,” and de- 
manded at the outset the destruction of “the whole miserable trumpery of 
mechanical partitions between social sciences . . .’"6? Small persistently inter- 
wove the process concept with his favorite theme of the unity of science, 
and in 1906 again defined sociology as “the mapping of the whole scope of 
human experience as a functional process, in which the elements of human 
experience get their meaning.’ 

The gradual development of sociology as a modern scieriog ama of a 
sociological ethics was Small’s major cancern after his coming to Chicago. 
This endeavour included historical research into the foundations of the new 
science, and directed Small’s attention to the amy of German intellectual 
history. In the process of this intensive preoccupation with Gemmi social 
thought and policy Small adopted the German concept of the organic state 
as the moral arbiter of social life, subscribed to Henry Carter Adams’ thesis 
of the state as guardian rather than destroyer of economic freedom, and 
preached the interdependence of individual and state.®* 

The first fruit of Small’s German studies appeared in 1909. The Cameral- 
ists, a typical product of the historical method, long-winded, dull, magis- 
terial, sets forth the principles of a pakers dozen ok seventeenth and 
eighteenth century German political theorists, In the introduction and in 
the summary, however, Small made a serious attempt to extract meaning 
from the flood of details and concluded with one af the Soundest, most 
perceptive analyses of German social thought available in the English 
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[of the political sciences] as it had been their own fashion to suppose.” They 
had developed their particular body of theory within the framework of 
multifarious states and principalities, but although the latter “were ignoble 
and obstructive enough,” Small felt that they had also fulfilled a positive 
function: “Each, with its minute cameralistic organizations, functioned like 
the drill sergeant with the raw levies. The incapable masses of the German 
people were divided into squads, and disciplined for civic duties, and after 
the dull drill of centuries were delivered over to the united nation as the 
most completely socialized citizens in modern European history.”6> 

Since Small hoped that eventually the social sciences would construct a 
comprehensive synthesis of contemporary social phenomena, he advanced 
tentative conclusions for a comparative sociological analysis of German and 
American social thought. The end result of the cameralistic training, he 
argued, was to enhance the welfare of the collective. It thus contrasted with 
the Anglo-American tradition of individual liberty and laissez-faire. While 
Small did not wish “to glorify German bureaucracy at the expense of 
American republicanism,” he felt that Americans stood to gain from an 
understanding of German institutions, and while not adopting or imitating 
them, they could adapt them to American circumstances.%6 

In 1924 Small published the Origins of Sociology, his final and most am. 
bitious attempt to interpret the development of German social thought and 
to appraise the significance of modern Germany. The choice of title was 
deliberately programmatic. For Small sociology originated in Germany. 
American sociologists, he held, “found comparatively little use for Comtean 
elements,’*? and Spencer had “lived to hear himself pronounced an anach- 
ronism by men who were once his disciples.’’68 Sociology, dealing with 
men as members of groups, could derive no valid inspiration from laissez- 
faire theorists. Only the Germans who habitually thought of men in their 
collective actions could be expected to have founded the science of society. 

In The Cameralists Small had covered early modern German thought and 
polity. In the Origins he concentrated on the resurgence of collectivistic 
thought in the nineteenth century. The methodological innovations of the 
historical school of Savigny, Eichhorn, Niebuhr, and Ranke; Roscher’s ap- 
plication of the historical method to sociological study; the strong histori- 
cism of the professorial socialists in the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik: all had 
contributed to the reaffirmation of collectivist modes of thought and action. 


° The Cameralists: The Pioneers of German Social Polity (Chicago and London, 1909) 
pp. xv and 17. ý 

Ibid., pp. xvi, and 16. 
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stricken when they found others were thinking of controlling the present 
with a view to causing the future.”74 

During the war the German social scientists demonstrated the detachment 
of their science from practical application and uncertainty whether expert 
knowledge and skill insured safe common sense in dealing with current 
social aflairs. This was possible, Small pondered, “in spite of the fact that 
so large a proportion of German social scientists . . . have been in close touch 
with actual politics.”75 

How could this paradox be explained? Small found the answer in socio- 
logical ethics. The Germans had laid the groundwork for sociology, but the 
new science developed its methodology in America. As an applied science 
German sociology had remained subservient to an outdated educational 
philosophy which in America was known as “faculty psychology.” This 
philosophy had been rejected by Small and Dewey in their efforts to place 
philosophy and education on a sociological foundation. Small thus returned 
to the message of his paper, “Some Demands of Sociology upon Pedagogy,” 
and concluded: “The collapse of German social science as a guide to political 
righteousness, or even to farsighted political expediency, during the late war, 
is an exhibition on a large scale of the falsity of the vicarious conceptions 
of intellectual training.” It underscored the necessity of a reconstruction 
in philosophy and of a reformulation of ethics in harmony with modern sci- 
entific concepts. 

IV 


The scholar’s function as teacher of public ethics remained Small’s major 
concern throughout his career. It supplied the text of his sermons and lec- 
tures as college president and moral philosopher; it bade him leave the arid 
wastes of institutional, political history for the greener pastures of sociology; 
it spurred him on to develop his theory of sociological ethics. 

Stricken with the gospel of the scientific method, Smal] labored long and 
hard to combine the scientist’s concern for the concrete and the unique with 
the philosopher's quest for the general and the universal, What was soci- 
ology? he asked. Was it one academic discipline among others, applying 
scientific methods of observation, experimentation, and induction to prob- 
lems of society? Or did it resemble the old Philosophy of history when it 
hoped eventually to offer a comprehensive explanation of human affairs for 
the guidance of future action? 

Small could not answer the question in these terms. He rather hoped that 
valid general results would emerge in time from the study 


of concrete ele- 
ments in the “social process.” The “unity of science”—a co 


ncept which he 
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had borrowed from the German idealist philosophers—would guarantee that, 
no matter which academic discipline attacked a social problem, a compre- 
hensive picture would emerge. 

The German historical relativists had protested against the static, immu- 
table laws of rational philosophy and against the dogmatism of natural law 
philosophy in the name of evolution and of the relatedness of political and 
social phenomena to their time and locality. Small accepted their strictures 
against laissez-faire and condemned the system for its obliviousness to his- 
torical and sociological conditions which necessitated reform. The basic 
fault of laissez-faire, Small held, was that it was ahistorical. 

It was easy for Small to apply the historical relativism of the Germans to 
the field of ethics. Convinced of the relevance of social and economic con- 
ditions for ethical conduct, Small utilized the historical relativism of his 
German teachers in his formulation of the sociological theory of ethics. 
Thus he could fuse the legacy of the Germans with the instrumentalism of 
his colleague, John Dewey, and develop a contingent ethics which, pro- 
visional for each given situation, rejected absolute moral commands. 

Small answered the question of how the relativistic, tentative conclusions 
of a scientific ethics could be reconciled with the unquestionable doctrines 
of religion by pointing to their agreement on concrete issues. He simply 
maintained that for him moral commands derived from science agreed in 
each specific case with those propounded by religion. As long as one did not 
acknowledge a conflict between science and religion—and Small never did 
—the findings of modern science supported faith and revelation, 

Small’s career at Waterville, Leipzig, Baltimore, and Chicago illustrates 
the history of eens scholarship during the ftt years between 1875 and 
1925. At Watervilig we met Small as a student of the old-time college, as the 
clergyman president, ana as mora philosopher. At Leipzig he served his 
German apprenticeship: At Baltimore we found him taking the graduate 
course for social scientists in Herbert Baxter Adams’ seminar on the histori- 
cal method. At Chicago, finally, the one-time moral philosopher hélped 
formulate the ethics of pragmatism. Pe 

Small piloted the American college on its voyage from the age of réligio 
into the age of relativity. He substituted sociology for moral elfen = 
empirical investigation for speculative idealism. At the same time he : Pa 
fast to religion and to the Hegelian belief in the unity of science, On ~ d 
pragmatic grounds he overcame the conflict and contradictions of aed 
and science, and predicted that the progress of science would suj re igion 
the wisdom of faith. stantiate 
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Reflections on Learning, Howard Mumford Jones. Rutgers University Press, 
eflectio g € Jor 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 1958. 97 pp. $2.75. 


i rt book is the reduction to print of the Brown and Haley a 
This short boo f Puget Sound in 1958 by Professor Howard Mum or 
p ren an ep ee a = to the perennial debate between the humanists 
Jone d oe a oh js pa significant change in the views long held by 
and science anc i s] Se elder statesman-spokesman of the humanities 
this punpent ae iri he strengths and weaknesses that do not change in 
in America. i alen eriin of and affection for the arts and humanistic 
him; a ie a Gites an apparently fixed misconception which causes 
scholarship, poe Jitin Ariel science from Caliban technology, the beauti- 
him to insist on sp ir p the useful and the pragmatic. Such a position 
ful and pere a oh held in the modern world save by one examining 
could ‘ot pore h rough a scratched telescope mounted on the battle- 
the field of serene’ cai But whether his view of this field is clear or 
oo g T B a afi when he sallies from the tower Professor Jones 
obscure nba fa $ F dards high and wields his mace manfully, 
always carries MSS inp a a number of his larger propositions. The threats 

lai ancien en sativarices combined with traditional American 
of Russian Scape erla our national attention on one and only one 
pragmatism have a deficiencies and, persisted in, this attention might 
pantof oun educationa r whole system of education. Practical men do give 
in the long run warp ne reasons and it is unfortunate that we need to 
aid. tO (pe ania z wei pons (but we do need to, and incidentally it 
lavis so nr sa j on ji kopita). We oughi somehow to reconstruct 
is because of set ei Spa learning so that excellence is more highly val- 
our national allituc es T i pression is inadequate for the arts. We do need 
ued. The doctrine ok ae or rammatical form” as necessary and pleasurable 
again to oper pi hs Ln recognized to be in acts of the body. The 
in gets ofthe est A r ou not be regarded as mere “fringe benefits” of a 
anie ang os 4 we do need to achieve a better balance between 
great ‘society. — especially in the arts. In this latter difficult area 
scholarship and Ppa ete “skill of the grammarian is [not] exalted above 
we ought to see to a t shy (p. 90) and remember that “poems may be the 
the POWEL of the iss ae Bai aher should never be merely the excuse for it” 
occasion for scholarship ht-for comprehension will be truly attained only 
(p- 91). In the end the soug hip of philosophy and art, using these terms 
through a Proper vig. ede eed peor one can only echo “Amen.” 
in their widest ta lee Sika each reader may foster reserv 

Shoah Aëtails: the er the strictures against American inc 
found it easy to agree pe fie matters and with the distinctions be- 
and lack of tenacity i k ld ge about an art. The federal appropriations 
tween poge the humanities as they do and here our brothers in 
a oe - shame. I, too, deprecate the fact that the enormous sums 
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for science are inspired not by love of the truth but by fear of the USSR, 
but it is not clear that there is more than oratorical virtue in deprecating 
it. Of course the National Educational Defense Act is grossly inadequate 


and a great and skewed retreat from the fine words of its preamble. Many , 


more defects might have been cited beyond its crass pragmatism and the 
possibility that its application may distort curricula. , 

Indeed, I cannot find this potential distortion as ominous as Professor 
Jones does. The argument is that school facilities for teaching science and 
foreign languages will be enhanced by matching federal funds while compa- 
rable improvements in the humanities will bear entirely on the local purse; 
that teachers of science will have free rides to summer institutes while 
teachers of art will have none; that fellowship programs are tagged with 
the stipulation that “reasonable preference should be given students with 
good preparation or high aptitude in science or mathematics.” From this 
admittedly unfortunate discrimination Professor Jones concludes that our 
whole educational system will become distorted, that we will overly favor 
and perhaps over-produce scientists and engineers. These fears seem to me 
grossly exaggerated and the current decline in the numbers of engineering 
students does not support them. 

Even after admitting that national funds should encourage all advances 
in education, might it not be well argued that it is the present system which 
is distorted against science and foreign languages and that the new bias will 
no more than provide a better balance? Examine any typical curriculum of 
the young man or woman who is studying in a liberal arts college but not 
majoring in science. With its one or at most two distributional requirements 
in science, does it pay more than lip service to the notion that understanding 
of science has significance for a non-scientist? Does it take any account of 
the place of science in a liberal education as Ernest Nagel has so well defined 
it? (Daedalus, Winter 1959. pp. 56 fE.) 

Or consider the high-school curriculum and Dr. Conant’s suggestion for 
tightening it which is as drastic as any that has been made. In the first place 
the proposal relates only to that 15%, of the youth whom Dr, Conant calls 
the “academically talented,” who by definition can manage science and 
mathematics with some commodity. For this small group of students science 
and mathematics would at maximum occupy one third of the curricular 
time in high school. Most of the group would have less, while all of the 
other 85% will have much less. After all the opponents have had their say 
and cut this down still further, I suggest the apprehension ought to be the 
opposite of the one Professor Jones suffers. In the end the bias if there is 
any may turn out to be only against humanistic scholarship and not the 
humanities themselves and this is probably the real problem. 

It is not news that Professor Jones writes eloquently. There is an admi- 
rable picture of the national hysteria after Sputnik I and another about 
our deficiencies in the teaching of foreign languages. The writing is at its 
best when it is describing the depressing national attitude towards learning 
or telling the history of humanistic scholarship. It offers excellent comment 
on the divorcement of some scholars from art, on the weaknesses of self- 
expression as a total doctrine for the artist, on the recent Struggle between 
criticism and scholarship. The pages which contrast our greedy acceptance 
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of the discipline of grammar in the pursuit of sports with our repudiation 
of a similar discipline in the pursuit of learning are absolutely first class. 

Far less admirable are the emotional outbursts against the national over- 
emphasis on science and engineering which do not even jibe with the facts. 
There are absurd exaggerations such as “it will be the principal purpose of 
our schools to produce scientists and engineers,” (p. 21) or polemics to the 
effect that as we go all out for science and engineering we will destroy “the 
nation we have known and loved” (p. 22). At the end of this explosive first 
chapter Professor Jones continues to get undue mileage (as his colleague 
Professor Douglas Bush has done) out of a quite unimportant set of pre- 
dictions by six scientists collected by the New York Times in December 
1957. The scientists wrote substantial papers for a symposium. From these 
the Times selected brief excerpts of scientific prediction. The prospect for 
2057 thus portrayed was admittedly grim. But from this little piece to 
develop a major attack on the ideals of scientists (and particularly several 
of this six) is rigorously unscholarly and it is about time a new straw man 
was put together. Of the same nature is the implication that Charles Darwin 
lost his aesthetic taste, perhaps injured his intellect and even his moral 
character by his preoccupation with science and from this that a significant 
extrapolation can be made. It is easy to cite highly distinguished Scientists 
who have reached ripe old age without suffering melancholia as Darwin 
did and the humanities have not protected all of their devotees against 
Darwin's fate. The broad question of what life in the year 2000 is to be 
like needs to perplex us all—and if humanists are afraid of what untram- 
meled science will make of it they had best begin to try to understand 
science so that their ameliorating influence can be effective. In doing this 
they will learn that though scientists may try objectively to predict what 
a world will be like, it does not follow that it is their ambition to make it so. 

There are some other errors of misinterpretation. F he great expansion of 
technological institutes after the Civil Ww ar was p principally related to 
the participation of scientists and engineers in armed conflict but rather 
due to the explosive expansion of industry and technology in the last half 
of the nineteenth century which both fostered these institutes and was 
fostered by them. The National Science Foundation Was not created as 
Professor Jones suggests “largely for purposes of defense, (p. 21) but quite 
to the contrary. The ways in which the kinds of pure science he admires 
were first supported by the Office of Naval Research and how this led in 
time to the National Science Foundation are not hidden away in classified 
documents but are available to any historian or critic, Courses in the 
humanities in professional schools have not been designed “to undo the 
damage which plans of professional education have done” (p. 53) and 
teachers in such schools who approach their Jobs in that spirit are quite 
likely to fail. The intelligence of young engineers cannot quite so glibly 
be dismissed as of “a particular sort used for particular ends” (p. 54) 
though they may ask blunt and even naive questions of their humanities 
teachers. The task is not mainly “one of making the arts appear as some- 
thing more than a meaningless or 20 agreeable diversion, a vacation from 
the real purpose of going to school’ (p. 54). To some extent this is a prob- 
lem with all students. My years with engineering students would lead me 
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to believe that this generalization is sometimes true of them, more often 
false, and that a great deal depends upon whether the humanist teacher 
imagines himself as a missionary to reform “the plumbers” or in the better 
light of a colleague joining with others, whose naiveté does not betray either 
their integrity or their capacity, in a common search for beauty and truth. 

As he has before, Professor Jones seeks to drive a hard distinction between 
science and scientific hardware, between the philosophical mind which he 
welcomes into the stockade of the humanities and the technological savages 
who must prowl outside. Lines like these are entirely hypothetical. The 
virginity which Professor Jones would like to elevate in science does not 
exist and if it did it might well end by being associated with sterility. 

It is even more to be regretted that Professor Jones, working on his own 
familiar ground, has not succeeded in making the strongest possible case for 
extensive public support of humanistic scholarship. Indeed, in this book he 
does not make as clear distinctions as he does in the contemporary One 
Great Society! in which he has worked things out more carefully if with less 
excitement. The creative humanities, the humanities as practiced by 
American poets, novelists, composers, musicians, playwrights, architects, 
painters and sculptors, have never, I submit, been more widely or gener- 
ously supported than in our own technological time. The great past human- 
istic works are certainly widely read and once in a while, like Oedipus or 
Hamlet are introduced to further millions on TV, in a useful way, after all 
reservations have been recorded. Professor Jones explains in general terms 
our debt to various humanistic scholars but he takes too much for granted 
in assuming that his reader will automatically either understand the 
importance of their work or concede it, especially as it is still true that 
great poets are clearer than their exegeses, and that the Commedia is more 
important than Norton, the Bible than Pfeiffer, the Ninth Symphony than 
Thayer, the nascent Gothic Abbey Church of St. Denis than either the 
Abbot Suger who built it or Dr. Panofsky who studied it. 

There is little doubt, whether as a matter of faith or of experience, that 
humanistic scholarship does vastly enlarge the joy of the scholar himself 
just as we must believe with Robert Oppenheimer that there are reaches 
of beauty in the land of physics which can never be comprehended by those 
who cannot enter the land. But desirable as such elevated personal experi- 
ences may be, they are personal, as personal as those of the artist whom Pro- 
fessor Jones properly scolds for refusing to learn that he belongs to culture 
and that he is in some degree responsible to it. To have such joy is the 
scholar’s privilege, but it is not surprising that taxpayers are not 
to pay for it. 

The society may better accept the cost when the scholar finds convincing 
ways to share his joy with the less scholarly. The great classic texts would 
not be available to ordinary citizens without the intervention of scholars, 
nor would teachers of médiaeval art and architecture be so well armed with- 
out the influence of men like Panofsky. Comparable cases could be made 
in archaeology and all along the line. This sharing is quite practical. The 
humanists need to explain it in far more concrete examples than they have 
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yet been willing to offer and the examples are surely there. Nobody could 
do this better than Professor Jones, but the case is not made here. 

The author has a fine mind, a high set of standards, and a good deal of 
courage. On the counts recited at the beginning, his book is admirable. But 
in the end its greatest value may turn out to have been unintentional. For 
it reveals all too sadly the enormous gap there still is in the understandings 
between intellectuals of various dispositions. I am convinced that many 
scientists try—and with some success—to find out what is happening in the 
arts, pure and corrupt, scholarly and creative, and come as often to wrestle 
with the great problems of the human condition as many of the humanists 
do. Is it not time the humanists made at least a comparable try to under- 
stand science? Then they might learn how science and technology are part 
of a seamless web and how neither will automatically corrupt a society. I 
for one would like to see Professor Jones make the try. The subsequent 
book might yield us a new “Confessions” to stand with the others which 
have served the world so well. 

Surely the position of Sir Richard Livingstone is the sound one: “It is 
clear that science cannot do all that we had hoped from it, and the reason 
is equally clear. It can only operate through human beings, and they are 
as likely to use for evil as for good the powers which it gives.” The Con- 
gressmen who see no evil in nepotism, the political leaders who see no 
harm in venal friends, the purveyors of the bland life over the television 
commercials—none of these are the products of scientific education. What 
lessons the humanities may have had for them have evidently not been 
learned. I know of no evidence that men who specialize in the humanities 
will be more likely to use science for good than men who specialize in the 
sciences—and I would think it certain that they will not if they continue to 
build uninformed images about a science that is not now, if indeed it 
ever was. 

JOHN E. BURCHARD, M. I. T. 


Existentialism and Education, George F. Kneller. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 1958. 170 pp. $3.75. 

Professor Kneller wishes to present the relation of existentialism to edu- 
cation. Existentialists themselves have not done so to any great extent, but 
Kneller believes that their insights can shed considerable light upon the 
educational controversies of today. “The crisis of modern public education 
is one of finding ways in which the demands of social conformity may be 
reconciled with the intrinsic natural diversity in human beings” (p. 32). 
Kneller promises that the existentialists would not “prevent the individual 
from joining the group. The opportunity should always be afforded. But 
acceptance of the opportunity should never result from social pressure; 
rather, it should spring from one’s own uninhibited will. By extension, one 
should always be afforded the opportunity to be different, even to be eccen- 
tric, not for the sake of eccentricity but because all human beings are in- 
trinsically different” (p. 36). It is true that educational experiment 
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But “experimentalism tends to produce educational programs which focus 
on inquiry, consensus, process, rather than upon authentic freedom. Of 
course, a child may be authentically free and at the same time agree with 
the group of which he is a member; but experimentalist education fails to 
sensitize him to this sort of freedom” (p. 36). 

All this makes one wonder what Kneller’s conception of existentialism 
is. The answer is given in chapter V, whose 100 pages form the bulk of the 
book. In it, Kneller summarizes the existentialisms of Heidegger, Jaspers, 
Sartre, Marcel and their precursors Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, and in 
addition, he formulates what he believes to be the existentialist implications 
for education. 

First, then, with respect to Kneller’s summaries, the best thing one can 
say about them is that many of the quotes taken from other writers on 
existentialism are helpful. The neatest observation of the whole book is to 
be found in a quote taken from Levinas: “. . . existentialism consists in feel- 
ing and thinking that the verb ‘to be’ is transitive” (p. 21). In fact, without 
these quotes there would hardly be any raisin in the pie. Compare, for 
example, Blackham’s explanation of “existence precedes essence” with that 
given by Kneller: “We cannot search for essence until we have explained 
the existence of the thing whose essence we are seeking” (p. 66). Heidegger 
is badly handled. “The German philosopher distinguishes between being 
and Being. The former represents a thing or person. The latter includes the 
former and refers to those aspects of relation, movement, and efficacy which 
have traditionally been considered as part of the existent. Since all existence 
partakes of Being, Being is ontologically prior to existence” (p. 44). Similar 
mishandling occurs on pages 64, 95, and 109. 

And what are the implications of existentialism for education? From 
Heidegger's being-unto-death Kneller draws “education-with-death-in-view” 
(p. 111). He gives it a moral twist: “. . . history is replete with examples of 
self-sacrifice to the point of self-annihilation for the benefit of mankind” 
(p. 109). And he goes on to show how a “resourceful” teacher might incul- 
cate such heroics: “His examples lie in nature where, year by year, the 
foliage of summer bursts forth in a final riot of autumnal color before en- 
countering the death of winter; or where a mother so often yields to death 
that her offspring may live. Can he not suggest, also, without condoning 
murder, that Lincoln might have been assassinated at a point of climax in 
his career when to have lived longer would not have been for the public 
good?” (p. 112). Closely tied up with this lethal concern of existentialist 
education, as Kneller sees it, is the emphasis on “methods which appeal to 
feeling, emotion, creativity, and the deeper meaning of life” (p. 137). That 
is to say, “knowledge should be appropriated through the exercise of con- 
cern and dread; not through objectivity” (p. 63). This in turn means, I 
suppose, that “the student must identify his authentic self in and with all 
his learning experiences” (p. 118). 

I am not quite sure where all this is to take place. For “the injunction to 
be expected from most existentialists regarding our public schools would 
be: Ignore them!” (p. 43). “Existentialists would all agree that those who 
are educated deserve a better destiny than becoming lost in the 
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in-view to take place? It appears that the family is the true existentialist 
matrix of education. We are told that existentialists consider the transfer 
of educational responsibility from home to school as most unfortunate 
(p. 101). And I have no doubt that at least those fathers who come home 
dead drunk and beat up wife and kids do furnish their offspring with 
education-with-death-in-view, with dread and solitude and authenticity. 

For better or worse, in this country existentialism appeals mainly to 
philosophers of mediocre brains and educators of lukewarm hearts. Good 
brains go analytic and kind hearts idealist. Mr. Kneller betrays in many 
features that he is very much of the stuff the members of our progressivist 
departments of education are made of. But being-unto-death has upset him 
to the point where he prefers company that is obviously uncongenial to him. 
He will, it is hoped, return to the fold. And in fact, in the last chapter of 
his book, Kneller gives a critique—so touchingly pedestrian—of existential- 
ism, in which he enumerates first four weaknesses of existentialism and then 
four contributions. He seems on his way back to balance. 


WALTER CERF, Brooklyn College 


Ethics, Charles A. Baylis. Henry Holt and Co., New York. 1958. 378 pp. $4.00. 
Books on ethics by philosophers are relevant to the concerns of educators 
z achers in at least two different ways. They may and should be con- 
rE ides in the process of moral education. For, if educators are to 
silted, as gudes ai re are trying to do in moral education, and how to 
be clear a bs a e the nature and function of morality, and this 
te age ore ot ie phers seek to elucidate. 1 have tried to illustrate this 
pa resp PE in this journal. In the later stages of moral educa- 
ota eae students may themselves be cm a study ae on ethics, 
so that they may hold their moral princip G more inte ligently and be 
better able in their turn to take part in teaching morality to the next 
Oeste may well consult books on ethics, however, not only in con- 
nection with moral education but in connection with thinking about educa- 
tion in general. For any answers to questions about = goals and even the 
methods of education must depend in part on moral considerations, and 
it is the nature of these considerations that moral philosophers are en- 
deavoring to clarify in their writings. An ethical theory is therefore pre- 
supposed by a philosophy of education, and a study of ethics should be 
part of the training of anyone who is to philosophize responsibly about 
ore cnn book is designed as a depinee for introductory college 
courses in ethics. That is, it is intended for students who are in the later 
stages of their moral education but have not had much philosophy, if any. 
It is not meant for educators themselves, who will and should prefer to 
read more advanced works. But it might well be studied by teachers who 
have not had a course in ethics but feel the need for a systematic guide for 
their ethical thinking and instruction; and even a more sophisticated phi- 
losopher of education could review the position presented with profit. 

As an introduction to ethics this book has considerable merit. It is 
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written by a very able and competently-trained philosopher, it is elle 
ized, and it is clearly and sensibly argued throughout. The author 
ae finite osition of his own, but he does so undogmatically, always 
ae Rescate views and giving his reasons for rejecting ther . 
ffers his position, not as certainly true, but as the most probable one, an 
chall s he reader to find good grounds for disagreeing with it. At the 
ea ge chapter he gives discussion as well as review questions, 
e . 
r her reading. 
eee r ia chapter, there is one on the free will and deteno 
i roblem. Then come several chapters reviewing various types of ethical 
a listic ones, teleological ones, and mixed ones. These theories 
teom: ara re Ge they propound substantive principles of obligation 
a EAE so the, next three chapters (9, 10, 11), which are central to 
a oe devote to the meta-ethical question of the cognitive status 
oe bora fen h principles, particularly that of utilitarianism, The refuta- 
p am ae bere uf the non-cognitivist views does not seem to me to be 
Sty oa, but the positive theory presented is interesting and worth 
w. 
kore theory may be summarized, all too brietly, as follows. 
“Right,” “good,” etc., cannot be defined in empirical or naturalistic ere 
vifkout losing their usual normative M a e O On e 
in terms of the normative notion of “prefera send ar ‘worthi F beig 
ma T Sea e, A E e A De 
ean de ie ipsa and oe is good” means “Other things 
a equal, the existence of X is preferable to bes renee ne 
ments about what is preferable, however, can be know n to ; e true, though 
i bability and not with intuitive certainty. We can find out 
a payee er by looking to see what is preferred when the following 
a el are met: 1) the preferrer is consaientiously secking to give his 
preference only to something worthy of it, 2) he is aware of all the 
significantly relevant features of various possible alternatives, 3 
no significant error of judgment in his consideration of these fe: 
an enquiry is an empirical one and may yield probable know 
sort found in any science. Now, when we review w 
such conditions, we find (a) that the actions prefe 


and peculiar property of being probably productive of the most good, and 
(b) that the things preferred for their own sakes have the common 
peculiar property of being pleasant. Of course, 
correction, but until it is shown to need correcti 
true a utilitarian theory about what is right 
what is good. 
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preferred under those conditions is preferable” is a true empirical generali- 
zation. But this Baylis does not show, and it is hard to see how he could 
show it. Second, what reason is there for regarding “preferable” as standing 
for a property? Why should we take “X is right” and “X is good” as 
statements in which we ascribe an undefined property of preferability to 
X under the three conditions indicated, rather than as expressions of the 
preferences we feel under those conditions? 

In his last two chapters, Baylis deals more practically with two questions: 
what are the principal inherent goods or sources of happiness, and what 
are the most important political, social, and economic prerequisites for 
making these goods available to all? Here, among other things, he has two 
pages on education (pp. 362-364), which is all too unusual in books on 
ethics. 

WILLIAM K. FRANKENA, The University of Michigan 


New Knowledge in Human Values, Edited by Abraham H. Maslow. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1959. 268 pp. $4.50. 

This book contains the addresses delivered by fifteen participants at the 
First Scientific Conference on New Knowledge in Human Values, The con- 
ference was organized by several members of the Research Society for Cre- 
ative Altruism which owes its existence to the mitiative of the founder of 
the former Department of Sociology at Harvard University, Professor Pitirim 
Sorokin, whose address is the first in the series. 

He emphatically affirms the belief, which has resulted from his many 
widely known studies on the rise and decline of civilizations, that the only 
hope for the survival of humanity is a pervasive attitude of love and mutual 
responsibility. If this idea is beyond complete realization, let it be. It is 
nevertheless right—just as right as the Sermon on the Mount—and it might 
be very worthwhile to use modern methods of scholarship for its systematic 
exploration. Professor Sorokin’s address has one disadvantage in that it 
contains the dubious assertion that the longevity of so Many saints, in con- 
trast to the short life duration of so many statesmen, soldiers, and potentates 
of wealth, is due to their altruism. First of all, too many variables are in- 
volved to permit such a statement; secondly, many saints were not altruistic, 
but highly ego-centered individuals. 

Of the essayists as a whole, W. A. Weisskop!'s observation is fitting: “They 
all strive for unity through love but within different dimensions” (p. 222), 
Otherwise, the addresses run the whole gamut of sociological, biological, 
psychological, and philosophical interpretations of value systems. Though 
differing in length and quality, they are nevertheless all on a high intel- 
lectual level and worth the time of the reader—even if he sometimes feels 
that the title could also have been “Reflections on the Confusion in Human 
Values”. 

The biologist, Ludwig Von Bertalanfty, attempts to relate val 
biological drives of man, asserting at the same time “that the va 
of Christianity has proved to be singularly persistent and ad 
ing cultural frameworks” (p. 74). Theodosius Dobzhansky, 
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adheres to the evolutionary theory of values. For him the “methods of 
adaptation” which man has developed are due to his intelligence being the 
highest product of evolving nature. 

The editor of the volume, psychologist Abraham Maslow, reaffirms his 
belief that after centuries of failure it will be possible now “to construct a 
naturalistic psychological value system that could be derived from man’s 
own nature, without necessity of recourse to authority outside the human 
being himself” (p- 119). He distinguishes between good choosers, who are 
self-actualizing people, and bad choosers, who are self-destructive. His list 
of the “objectively describable and measurable characteristics of the healthy 
human specimen” is so important for the teacher that I enumerate it in the 
same summary fashion which the author himself chose. 

Clearer, more efficient perception of reality. 
More openness to experience. 
Increased integration, wholeness, and unity of the person. 
Increased spontaneity, expressiveness; full functioning; aliveness. 
_ A real self; a firm identity; autonomy; uniqueness. 
Increased objectivity, detachment, transcendence of self. 
Recovery of creativeness. 
Ability to fuse concreteness and abstractness, primary and secondary 
process cognition, etc. 
9, Democratic character structure. 
10. Ability to love, etc... (P- 127). 

Near to Maslow’s thinking is that of the neurologist, Dr. Kurt Goldstein, 
who discusses “the essential significance of the phenomenon of health for 
man’s self-realization” (p- 179), and also, in a way, that of the psychologist 
Gordon W. Allport, for whom “tentativeness” and “cequimindedness” are 
the main criteria for individual and social health. Allport, of course, is not 
only biologically oriented, he is a humanist—as his life work prove—and 
would not oppose certain transcendant ideas about the nature of values 
Consequently, he is much less assured than Maslow of the omnipotence of 
empirical psychology in our attempts to solve the human problem. He 
expects help also from anthropology, philosophy, and the great aiden of 
religious traditions. Especially interesting for the teacher are the factors he 
sees as negative or antithetical to productive human interrelations. They 
are: “theories of renunciation and asceticism,” “authoritarian moralit B 
“legalistic ‘thou shalt’ or ‘thou shalt not’ theories,” “utopian theories hah 
counsel perfection,” and “utilitarian ethics” (p. 138). 

Allport, though using a different vocabulary, would probably agree with 
the pai by Walter A. Weisskopf on “Existence and Values.” An impres- 
si ie = peel a enough, by a Piotesyo of Economics who 

c ed that man will become poorer and poorer the more 
he believes that he can live on bread alone. Like Tillich ( i 
“Iş a Science of Human Val i "i Wei pes hiis addres, 

i ag | Values Possible?”) Weisskopf finds “the essence of 
ultimate values in the “ground of being” or “that dimension in which all 
antinomies are united and harmonized ... . It is th i a 
the universe together with its depth di i eae. > 
enim a gi ona s depth dimension, the ‘creative ground, the 

ditional power of being,” (p. 109) from which springs 
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man’s freedom to decide and to unite the conflicts and polarities which he 
encounters in the realization of his existence. 

This sounds abstract, but one can immediately perceive the fruitfulness 
of Weisskopf’s existential philosophy in its application to the psychological 
and, especially, the psychoanalytical aspect of values. Here he comes close 
to Erich Fromm (see Fromm’s address, “Value, Psychology, and Human 
Existence”). 

Weisskopf distinguishes between “union downwards” and “union up- 
wards.” The first manifests itself “in the many avenues of escape such as 
ecstatic behavior, sex, intoxication, etc.” It negates individuation. On the 
other hand, “union upwards” is connected with the drive toward “individu- 
ation” (pp. 110 f£.)—or, as Maslow and Goldstein would say, with the drive 
toward self-actualization—as the way by which the individual harmonizes 
his existential antinomies. 

Besides Tillich and Weisskopf, and to a degree also Fromm, two other 
contributors belong to the “ontological” group, both with a strong emphasis 
on mystical experience. One of them is Gyorgy Kepes, painter and Professor 
of Visual Design at MIT, for whom true art represents the union of the 
human being with the inner rhythm of the universe (he could have referred 
to St. Augustine's conception of music). The other is the Japanese philoso- 
` > pher, Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, who explains the “Human Values in Zen.” 
Professor Suzuki's Zen philosophy is related to Taoism or Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. He uses profound symbolism to elucidate his doctrine that man can 
enter into his deepest dimension of power only when he discovers the union 
between the finite and the infinite in the world as well as within himself. 
In this process of “intuition,” the difference between subject and object 
disappears and the person, by freeing himself from the fetters and anxieties 
4 of his subjectivity, enters into the creative process of God, “What moves 
H human beings is decidedly not science and the rationality of human nature; 

Ai nor does the scientific treatment of anything and whatever knowledge ac- 

} cruing therefrom help us in any practical way to solve the problems such as 
we are facing at present. To believe in them is a modern superstition” 
(p. 104). . 

Thus we have gone full circle. We started with Sorokin’s emphasis on the 
central role of altruistic love in man’s spiritual creativeness and moved to 
the biological school of thought (Bertalanffy and others), to Allport’s 

“humanistic” interpretation of values, and then to the ontological-religious. 
% mystical form of thought represented by Kepes and Suzuki. How close 

\\ Sorokin feels to the latter, or as he phrases it in his “Reply” to Professor 

j Weisskopf’s summary, to “the suprasensory-suprarational form of reality- 
values,” is evident from the following sentences. “Quite Senerally this class 
of reality-values is viewed as the center or the source of the highest creativity 
known to man. Even more, it is creativity at its highest, purest, and best” 

. 227). F r 
M i — help thinking of the famous classifications by which Professor 
Sorokin himself has characterized the main periods in cultural development: 
the “ideational” phase when man feels embraced bya divinely ordered uni- 
verse; the “idealistic” phase when religious awareness gives Way to a more 
humanist-rational interpretation of the human being; and the “sensate” 
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phase where, from Sorokin’s point of view, uprooted humanity fallaciously 
attempts to find its salvation through world-immanent empiricism. The 
majority of the articles, I am afraid, reveal the “sensate” attitude and would, 
thus, lead man away from himself rather than into his depth. 

There is, finally, one contribution that is different from all the others. 
it is Robert S. Hartman’s essay, “The Science of Values.” I can not judge 
the mathematical side of it other than to remark that it is most interesting 
and probably highly expert. But one finds here, as so often, the naiveness 
with which men who are proud of the scientific exactness of their discipline 
look at the complexity of human affairs. “The science of nature,” says 
Mr. Hartman, “measures spatiotemporal being; the science of value measures 
meaning. To be sure, the science of value will change the world as did the 
science of nature. Its result will be the abundant life that is mankind's 
promise—provided we do not fail” (p. 13). Thus, after Marx's scientific 
dialectic materialism we have at last a new great promise—a utopia on the 
“sensory” level. But, what if we fail, and how can we be taught not to fail? 

The problem of conveying a sense of values to the younger generation is 
apparently of little or no concern to the planners and participants of the 
conference. Not one contribution discusses the relation between values and 
education; none is concerned with the influence of politics on the formation 
of value systems. One gradually becomes accustomed to such omissions. But 
one cannot help asking certain questions about the interaction between 
scholarship and social reality. 

MARY EWEN ULICH, Wellesley College 


Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness, Melvin M. Tumin. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 1958. 270 pp. $5.00. 

Large scale social science studies of the South’s racial desegregation process 
unfortunately have not as yet been conducted. The techniques and research 
ideas for such studies are abundantly available, but cautious foundations 
have not provided the financial support that is required. Consequently all 
that has been done so far are low budget, “spot investigations,” testing a 
restricted number of problems in one or two specific communities. Despite 
its title and the provocative questions asked on the jacket (e.g., “What 
groups of people in the South are ready to accept desegregation?”), Pro- 
fessor Tumin’s work is simply another “spot investigation.” Desegregation 
Altitudes Among Guilford County White Males would have been a far less 
dramatic but far more accurate title. 

In the fall of 1956, a group of graduate students from Princeton's Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and International Alfairs interviewed a ran- 
dom sample of 287 white adult males in Guilford County, North Carolina 
(which encompasses the cities of Greensboro and High Point). The inter- 
view schedule included questions in five related realms: image of the Negro 
(i.e, How do you think the Negro differs from the white?), ideology con- 
cerning desegregation (i.c, What are your ideal preferences about social 
relations with Negroes?), sentiments concerning desegregation (i.e, How 
do you feel about being in integrated situations yoursell?), action set 
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toward desegregation in general (i.e, What would you do about desegre- 
gation in many areas of life?), and action set toward desegregation of schools 
specifically (i.e, What would you do about desegregation of public schools?). 
Data were also gathered on 11 characteristics of the respondents (e.g., edu- 
cation, age and occupation). The results from this modest training exercise 
have since proliferated into no fewer than six journal articles in addition 
to this book! 

Though subject to serious qualifications, the findings are interesting. A 
majority of the all-male sample revealed pro-segregation attitudes on each 
of the five dimensions, but this result must be viewed in relation to three 
other findings. First, 23 selected leaders in the community were considerably 
more in favor of desegregation than the general sample. Second, the per- 
centage of the interviewees who answered in a pro-segregation manner de- 
creases steadily as one proceeds from the image scale through the ideological 

sand sentiment scales to the action scales. These differences between the 
scales are greatest for the more educated sample members. Third, Tumin’s 
respondents also varied considerably in the specific actions they would be 
`e willing to support in order to prevent school integration. Thus seven out 
of nine of them would agree to a Constitutional amendment, five out of 
nine would agree to withholding state funds from integrated schools, four 
out of nine would agree to closing the integrated schools, but only one in 

four would agree to the use of force if necessary. 

Four of the 11 variables reported were closely associated with these deseg- 
regation attitudes—formal education (grammar school, high school, or 
college), exposure to the mass media (radio and television news, daily news- 
papers, and national weekly magazines), occupational status (blue versus 
white collar employment), and yearly income. As might be expected, the 
college educated, informed, white collar employed, high income respondents 
tended to be the most teady to accept racial integration. The first three of 
these factors are given particular attention by the author. Two other vari- 
ables yielded modest relationships with desegregation readiness. First, urban 
residents appeared slightly more favorable in their racial attitudes than rural 
residents, and second, those respondents who had either more than three or 
no children tended to oppose school desegregation in action terms more 
than others. Church attendance and social mobility did not yield significant 
relationships but are analyzed in detail anyway. Three additional factors— 
age, denominational affiliation, and exposure to industrialism—did not 
significantly relate to desegregation attitudes. 

These results are subject to four types of serious limitations, Tumin 
recognizes and discusses some of these limitations but does not consider 
them in many interpretations of the data or in the title of the volume. 

The first restriction concerns the location of the study. By southern 
standards, Guilford County is unusually urban, remarkably prosperous, 
thinly settled with Negroes (19.5%)—all three conditions noted b 
investigators to be associated with favorable attitudes toward des 
The area’s moderate racial views, supported by a unique Quake 
have historically set it apart from those “Black Belt” 
integration problem is most intense. Indeed, one year a 
made the county’s leading city, Greensboro, revealed it 
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by becoming—without serious incident—one of the middle South’s first com- 
munities to desegregate its public schools. Thus one may question Tumin’s 
assertion that: “There is always the chance that what we have found out 
about the dynamics in Guilford County is highly particular to that county. 


throughout the nation” (p. 25). 
Another problem arises from the biased nature of the sample dr 


awn from 
this atypical area. The absence of females is unfortunate both be 


cause they 
k > arent-teacher groups 
and because many previous studies (not cited by Tumin) have shown them 
generally to be more pro-segregation than males. But even with the all-male 
i hough not discussed 
in the appendices (pp. 214-218), the sample males earned a median yearly 
income ($4,278) almost double the county median (32,398), were less often 
poorly educated (3.1% with less than 5 years of education) than the county’s 
males (15.9% with less than 5 years of education), and were more often 
holding white collar occupations (69.2%) than the county's males (58.1%). 
Most polls have biases toward the higher prestige elements of the popula- 
tion, but these differences seem to be unusually large. 

Another limitation concerns the interviewers. We are told that most of 
them were northerners and none of them had previous field experience, 
though they “were reasonably well trained in interviewing by the time the 
got into the field” (p. 7). Moreover, they informed all respondents of their 
northern affiliation—Princeton University. Tumin cites a Variety of reasons 
why he feels that these inexperienced interviewers “with the wrong accents 
and the wrong credentials” (p. 6) introduced no biases into the data 

(pp- 6-9). But his reasons argue only that the study was still Possible to con- 
duct in spite of these handicaps and do not effectively counter the proba- 
bility of serious interviewer bias. Tumin concludes: “After all is said and 
done, and in spite of all the checks and rechecks which one makes, one ends 
up having to leave the final judgment to the reader” (p- 9). With both the ` 
vast literature on the subtleties of interviewer bias and personal interview- 
ing experience in the South in mind, this southern-accented reviewer cannot 
agree with the author's judgment. Since it has been shown that even the 
clothing of an interviewer affects many responses, is it not reasonable to 
assume that “wrong accents and wrong credentials” do too? 

A final difficulty involves certain procedures of analysis used in the study. 
The first of these concerns the consistent classification of all “don’t know” 
and unclear responses in the pro-segregation category. This arbitrary pro- 
cedure is explained only as balancing other procedures that introduced a 
pro-integration “strain” (p. 227). Other questions are raised by the scaling 
techniques. Unidimensional, Guttman scales are claimed for each of the 
five series of queries, High reproducibility percentages are quoted in sup- 
port of this claim, but short four and six dichotomous item scales such as 
these yield relatively high reproducibilities by chance alone. Thus infor- 
mation about other criteria is necessary, particularly the percentage of 
cases falling into the largest non-scale type. Given the similar item marginals 
on four of the scales (pp. 34, 37, 40, and 43), it seems highly unlikely if any 
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but the specific action scale meets these necessary and more rigorous criteria 
of a true scale. This possibility is more than a technical qualification; it 
challenges the whole assumption of the author that he is dealing with five 
simple, uncontaminated attitude dimensions, 

The most serious analysis problem concerns the control of relevant vari- 
ables. Working with just 287 cases, Tumin controls only one variable at a 
time in his analyses. But even this restricted amount of control begins to 
complicate the clear trends described in the text. Thus, when education is 
controlled, two out of six comparisons show the high exposure to mass 
media groups to be more anui-Negro than low exposure groups. Similarly, 
when occupational status is held constant, one of the four comparisons 
shows this same reversal to the general trend. This and other examples 
Suggest that the simultaneous control of two standard variables (such as 
education and Occupational status) would eliminate the relationship of 
some of the factors (such as mass media exposure) to desegregation attitudes 
(as they have in other studies). In other words, the effects of the mass media 
reported in this investigation may only represent the fact that highly edu- 
cated, white collar respondents are both more pro-integration and more 
exposed to the media. Though the small sample is limiting in this regard, 
matched pair designs would have made possible two-factor, even some three- 
factor, controlled analyses. 

These four types of limitations may explain the unusual results of the 
study. Education, occupational status, and income are found frequently to 
be correlates of attitudes toward desegregation, but mass media exposure as 
an independent correlate is new. Also out of line with previous findings is 
the failure to find age, social mobility, and church attendance significant. 
It is unfortunate that there is no comparison made in the book between 
these new and previous findings. 

A word needs to be said about the inefficient presentation of the study. 
Three chapters (IV, VI, and VIII) only repeat findings already given in 
chapter HI and are thus totally unnecessary. Moreover, no fewer than 34 
tables, nine in the text and 25 in the appendices, are presented twice! Such 
excessive and unwarranted repetition strongly suggests that a concise mono- 
graph rather than a protracted book would have been the Proper format, 

To sum up, the reader may find this volume interesting, but he must 
interpret the study's findings very cautiously. Such serious limitations as the 
atypical aspects of Guilford County, the sample and interviewer biases of the 
study, and some questionable procedures of analysis must be kept in mind 
in any attempt to generalize the results. The many social scientists like 
Professor Tumin who are anxious to study this massive social change process 
in detail must await an opportunity with richer resources than were avail- 
able to this project in order to do a really thorough jo 
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The Negro Personality, Bertram P. Karon. Springer Publishing Co., New 
York. 1958. 184 pp. $4.50. 

The primary purpose of this book was to study the influence of prejudice— 
Dr. Karon’s term is “caste sanctions’—on the personality of the American 
Negro. In spite of this, the book is about cultural influences and may or may 
not be about the Negro personality. One cannot be sure whether it tells him 
about the effect of prejudice on Negroes or even much about Negro versus 
non-Negro personality, since Dr. Karon has limited his study to a comparison 
of two cultural areas in the United States—the North and the South. Al- 
though its main title seems misleading, the book does present some interest- 
ing research findings of differences between these two areas. 

The first two chapters present the author’s own attitudes toward preju- 
dice, focusing on prejudice directed toward the Negro. In discussing the 
“sanctions” which discriminate against the Negro, the differences between 
legal sanctions, such as Jim Crow and anti-miscegenation laws, and social 
sanctions, such as exclusion from organizations, are shown to be associated 
with the South and North in quite different degrees. The conclusion of the 
discussion is that the Negro in the North should be negatively affected by 
prejudice but less so than the Negro in the South where the sanctions are 
both more intensive and extensive. This conclusion and other comments 
about how prejudice adversely affects the Negro personality seem reason- 
able but are still just opinions at this point in the book. The style of presen- 
tation, however, would lead a reader to accept them as having empirical 
validation, since the author indicates he will later show them to be support- 
ed by “carefully controlled scientific research.” Unfortunately, this support 
is not produced. Nonetheless, there are some interesting findings from 
previous studies reported, as well as two clearly and more soberly written 
summaries of “the developing situation in the North and South,” 

The purpose of the research (the study of the effects of caste sanctions 
on personality) is then discussed in the context of previous studies on 
Negro personality. It would seem that the author was well aware of the 
dificult problem of designing research which would indicate the effect of 
prejudice rather than innate racial differences or other important variables 
such as socio-economic status. It is, therefore, surprising to find that he 
argues against comparing the very groups necessary to test his hypothesis. 

In order to determine the effect of caste sanctions on the Negro it is 
necessary to compare Negroes and non-Negroes in the same region, i.e., 
holding other variables associated with the cultural area constant. But the 
author says that southern whites are not used because they would probably 
be influenced in the same way as the Negroes by the caste sanctions (p. 86). 
When the two comparable northern high school groups are studied, it is 
seen that there are practically no differences with the exception of the 
Negroes being more prone to deny symbolic aggression (p. 163). If this 
were also true of southern whites and Negroes, then it would be rather 
clear that the findings could not be ascribed entirely to the harmful effects 
of prejudice on Negroes. In mentioning studies on intelligence, he notes the 
clear conclusion that northern Negroes do better on IQ tests than southern 
Negroes which he attributes entirely to the greater degree of prejudice in 
the South. It would seem more reasonable to consider the possibility that 
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there is also an important difference in educational opportunities between 
the North and South for both Negroes and whites since the data also indi- 
cate that northern Negroes do as well as southern whites—a finding which 
the author does not bother to report. This tendency to attribute any dif- 
ferences between northern and southern groups to caste sanctions is a real 
weakness in this book. 
The instrument used for this study was the Picture Arrangement Test— 
a projective test derived somewhat from the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) and developed and standardized by Tomkins and Miner.? It consists 
of 25 plates each of which has three pictures. The subject is to arrange the 
pictures into a particular order to tell a story. The different arrangements 
have been grouped into scales as derived from the psychoanalytic theory 
of Tomkins and Miner. 
The first comparison groups used were taken from the records of the 
Gallup sample by which the test was standardized. A northern white sam- 
ple was compared with a southern Negro sample. The scales which showed 
significant differences when tested statistically were used to compare two 
more Gallup samples. These next samples were a northern Negro group and 
`a southern Negro group. The scales which still produced significant differ- 
ences were then employed to compare additional groups. A northern city 
white high-school group was compared with a southern rural Negro group, 
and a northern metropolitan Negro with a southern city Negro group. 
All these comparisons showed significant differences when age, education, 
and vocabulary 1Q were controlled. if the interpretations of the scales are 
acceptable, the southern samples differ from the northern samples in 
showing more denial of aggression, less a vailability and greater variability 
of affect (i.e, emotional energy), less internalized work motivation, and 
more avoidance of male-male contacts. These findings seem to be a real 
contribution to the study of the influence of culture on personality, espe- 
cially since the differences are in a consistent direction when comparing the 
northern and southern groups. 3 : 

Perhaps due to his excitement over such impressive results, the author 
concludes that his hypothesis about the harmful effects of prejudice has 
been confirmed. Actually, the hypothesis is neither confirmed nor rejected 
by the findings. . 

A continuation of this work might contribute substantially to the under- 
standing of personality determinants. Of special value would be the valida- 
tion of the interpretations of the measures which differentiate these cul- 
tural groups. To answer the question of the influence of “caste sanctions” 
on the Negro personality as measured in this study, it is first necessary to 
know how much variance of the differences between the samples is due to 
North-South cultures and how much to Negro-non-Negro cultures. Even 
then, any differences which may remain will not “prove” the adverse effect 


of “caste sanctions” but only support this hypothesis until other variables are 
tested. 


+S. S. Tomkins and J. B. Miner, The Picture Arrangement Test (New York: Springer 
Publishing Co., 1957). 
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Sociology and the Field of Education, Orville J. Brim, Jr. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 1958. 93 pp. 01.00. 


The field of education has attracted increasing attention from sociologists 
during the present decade. A progress report is therefore welcome and 
appears here as the third of a series of studies published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation in pursuit of its aim to make the results of scientific en- 
quiry available to those who are concerned with the practical problems of 
society. The Foundation and the members of the American Sociological 
Society, for whom the book has been prepared, have good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on their author, for Mr. Brim has surveyed the field 
with an eye to both sociological theory and educational practice and has 
presented his findings with admirable brevity and tidiness.! 

Mr. Brim has stated his major aim to be an attempt to “review basic 
research studies of the institution of education which have employed the 
concepts and theories of sociology” (p. 7). He also has some wise things to 
say about the organization of research workers in the sociology of education, 
but he must presumably be judged primarily in terms of the success of his 
major undertaking. It is a large one made more manageable by three ex- 
plicitly imposed limitations. First, two important topics are excluded from 
the survey: namely, graduate education and the informal agencies of edu- 
cation which lie outside the formal educational system. Second, most of 
the literature written before 1950 has been judged to be either adequately 
incorporated in more recent work or irrelevant. Third, the bibliography is 
not intended to be exhaustive. 

Instead the author has drawn up a list of publications chosen according 
to his own judgment of their merit and the criteria of coverage, recency, 
and accessibility (in that order). One economical result is that the bibliog- 
raphy itself provides an easy avenue of access to a much wider field of less 
meritorious, less recent, or less accessible works. It must be added, however, 
that some of the inclusions do not, because of the uneven development of 
research, meet Mr. Brim’s requirement of using the concepts and theories 
of sociology; for example, books on educational curriculum and method 
(F-7, F-26) and much of the literature on allocation of materials and per- 
sonnel (e.g. C-3, D-20) constitute material for the sociologist rather than 
analysis as such. 

Brevity and orderliness have also been served by confining the survey to 
American sources and by the author’s choice of a framework for the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Brim employs a simple system of categories based on Malinow- 
ski and the functionalist approach to the analysis of institutions in primi- 
tive society. The report then divides conveniently into a discussion of five 
topics: the aims of education, the allocation of materials, the allocation of 
personnel, the allocation of roles and functions. 

On this basis a clear picture is revealed of success and failure, of attention 
and neglect in recent research. In general, the author finds, there has been 
more description than analysis and more case study than comparison. ‘The 
first and last of the five topics are least satisfactorily treated in the literature 
but on the other hand, among the other three, there has been an impressive 
and accumulative effort on the part of sociologists. Nowhere is this better 


1J. S. Roucek, The Development of Educational Sociology: History and Trends in 
America and Abroad (University of Bridgeport, 1956), p. 116. 
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illustrated than in the problem of the determinants of educational success 
and “drop-out” to which distinguished contributions have been made by 
C. M. Allen, Havighurst, Kahl, Rosen, Sewell, Sibley and many others. The 
accumulative nature of this work is also exemplified by the way in which 
Holland's study of college choice among exceptionally able high school 
graduates (E-9) builds on the researches by Knapp and his colleagues into 
the origins of American scientists (H-8, H-9). 

The scheme of analysis is also well suited to a demonstration of the con- 
tribution being made by modern functionalism inspired largely by Talcott 
Parsons and issuing in the work of Neal Gross and his associates on the role 
of the school superintendent (F-15), for instance. 

Were it not for the rapid development of the sociology of education at 
the present time, there would be little to add to these comments on a work 
of outstanding economy and clarity. But in view of the probable future 
importance of the field of sociology, it must be recognised that Mr. Brim’s 
approach raises some issues of principle concerning his coverage of the liter- 
ature and the adequacy of his framework of discussion to contain the study 
of educational institutions in a highly differentiated and changing society. 

Though few will quarrel with Mr. Brim’s concentration on recent re- 
search, it may well be asked whether a review of basic research studies can 
afford to consider American sources only. Only one foreign book is listed 
in the bibliography and its author, Durkheim, along with Herbert Spencer, 
receives a mention in the report which amounts to no more than a ritual 
salutation. Even within the period to which the author has devoted the 
major part of his attention, the work and writings of, for example, Muller 
or Schelsky in Germany, Girard or ‘Thibault in France and Glass or Floud 
in England surely deserve notice in a review of this kind. It is as if a 
European scholar were commissioned to the same task and mentioned only 
Lester Ward and Dewey among American writers. 

Moreover, though Mr. Brim has chosen his one hundred American refer- 
ences with skilful care, some of his omissions may be challenged. Veblen’s 
classic essay on The Higher Learning was presumably omitted on the test 
of recency, but more recent discussion in the same tradition, as in W. H. 
Whyte’s Organization Man, or David Riesman’s Constraint and Variety in 
American Education, also fails to find a place. Perhaps these omissions stem 
in part from the author's obvious affinity to functionalism, which, in its 
modern Parsonian form, places socialisation and values rather than interests 
or the ‘substratum’? at the centre of sociological analysis. Thus, in the dis- 
cussion of the aims of education and the allocation of materials, studies like 
Raup's Education and Organised Interests in America might have been 
mentioned in order to underline one of the neglected problems in current 
research. 

Again, just as early functionalism turned its back on overambitious com- 
parative and evolutionary sociology, so Mr. Brim pays scant aitention to 
those American writers who look beyond their own shores. Among those 
studies which come immediately to mind are Edward Shils’ essays on the 
British and Indian intellectuals, C. A. Anderson’s studies of the status of 
university students in different types of economy or of the universities as 


"cf. David Lockwood, “Some Remarks on ‘The Social System’,” 


British Jo 
Sociology, 1956, Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 134. Journal of 
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avenues of social mobility in 18th and 19th century England, Conant’s 
analysis of the American college in a comparative setting and De Witt’s 
study of the Soviet educational system. Unhappily, when Mr. Brim writes 
of “the comparative study of several educational systems” he is not thinking 
of (say) Max Weber’s typology but turns out to be referring to a work which 
“compares the effects of student peer group culture upon academic perform- 
ance in two high schools” (p. 14). More adventurous comparative study 
would be of great value in assessing the significance of many of the studies 
mentioned in the report. Why, for example, do the results of McArthur’s 
study of differences in behaviour and personality between private and pub- 
lic schoolboys (E-13) present such marked contrast to the situation in 
England? ; , 

In short the book falls short of a comprehensive review of research in the 
sociology of education for reasons of both coverage of authors and a con- 
stricted framework of discussion. Nonetheless, within its limits, it offers the 
only clear and convenient guide which has so far appeared to a fast growing 
body of scientific work. 


A. H. HALSEY, Universily of Birmingham, England. 


Verbal Behavior, B. F. Skinner. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York. 1957. 
478 pp. $5.50. 

“The basic facts to be analyzed are well known to every educated person 
and do not need to be substantiated statistically or experimentally at the 
level of rigor here attempted” (p. 11). “The lack of quantitative rigor is 
to some extent offset by an insistence that the conditions appealed to in the 
analysis be, so far as possible, accessible and manipulable” (p. 12). “Although 
the emphasis is not upon experimental or statistical facts, the book is not 
theoretical in the usual sense. It makes no appeal to hypothetical explanatory 
entities. The ultimate aim is the prediction and control of verbal behavior” 
(p. 12). These three quotations give the rules, so to speak, by which Skinner’s 
treatment of the multitude of different topics that are discussed in the book 
is to be interpreted and evaluated. These topics are connected only by virtue 
of the fact that they are associated with at least one of the multitude of uses 
that man has made of language and language substitutes. This wealth of 


loosely connected topics makes it impossible to review e 


[ quitably the full 
contents of the book in the space allotted. Instead, I shall discuss three basic 


concepts on which the book is based and in terms of which Skinner implicitly 
and explicitly defines his basic units of verbal behavior. In the discussion 
of these three basic concepts—contiguous occurrence, strength, and reinforce- 
ment—I shall attempt to show how each is related to Skinner’s model of 
verbal behavior, and that this model stands or falls on their acceptability. 
I shall then discuss Skinner's definition of verbal behavior, considering the 
extent and sense in which the structure of these concepts and definitions is 
similar to the structure of what one would intuitively call verbal behavior. 

The notion of “contiguous occurrence” figures implicity throughout the 
book. The definitions of “mand” and “tact,” and the discussion of “intra- 


verbal behavior” serve as typical examples of its use. A mand is “a verbal 
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operant in which the response is reinforced by a characteristic conse- 
quence...” (p. 35). Skinner’s own examples demonstrate that there is an 
implied relationship of contiguous occurrence between the reinforcement 
that is manded and a point in time that is designated in the mand either 
by an adverb of time or, lacking one, by the tense of the verb. “The response 
Quiet! is reinforced through the reduction of an aversive condition, . . .” 
(p. 35); “ . . . when a hungry diner calls Bread!, or More soup!, he is specify- 
ing the ultimate reinforcement” (p. 36). “The mand Pass the sali! specifies 
an action (pass) and an ultimate reinforcement (the salt)” (p. 36). These 
mands indicate that the reinforcement is to be given in the present time. 
In fact, if it is not, each one of them is very likely to be repeated with more 
strength. In another connection, Skinner cites the case of an aphasic patient 
who was asked to count. “The patient did not reply until ten minutes had 
passed, when he suddenly began . . .” (p. 24, italics his). Viewing the request 
to count as a mand, Skinner, himself, as is shown by his italics, considers the 
lapse of ten minutes unusual. 

A tact is “a verbal operant in which a response of given form is evoked 
(or at least strengthened) by a particular object or event or property of an 
object or event” (pp. 81-82). That the notion of contiguous occurrence is 
implied in this definition is shown by Skinner’s next sentence. “We account 
for the strength by showing that in the presence of the object or event a 
response of that form is characteristically reinforced in a given verbal com- 
munity” (p. 82). In fact, this notion forces Skinner to explain responses to 
past and future behavior in terms of stimuli occurring in the present. “There 
was an elephant at the zoo is an answer to the question Was there an ele- 
phant at the zoo? The answer must be understood as a response to current 
stimuli, including events within the speaker himself generated by the 
question, ...” (p. 143). “Apparent descriptions of future behavior can be 
explained .. . if we assume that a response such as J shall go skiing tomorrow 
is actually equivalent to the statement Current conditions, involving the 
weather, my schedules, and arrangements I have made with my friends, 
comprise a set of circumstances of the sort under which I characteristically 
go skiing” (p. 144)! 

Similarly, nearly all of Skinner's definitions and many of his discussions 
concerning types of verbal behavior contain the concept of contiguous 
occurrence, but in spite of its importance, it is mentioned only once, and, 
there, only as it applies to intraverbal behavior, i.e., verbal behavior in 


1 Several questions about tacts come to mind: Are responses which refer to the planets 
or to stars tacts? The objects evoking such responses cannot, in any sense, be said to be 
present when the verbal community reinforces the response. Are the responses evening 
star, morning star, and Venus a single tact because they refer to the same object, or three 
tacts because their schedules of reinforcment are different? Suppose John Doe and Mary 
Jones get married, then John dies and Mary marries George Brown. Then, are the re- 
sponses the former Mary Jones, John’s widow, George’s wife, Mrs. Brown, and Mary a 
single tact because they refer to the same person, or different tacts because they also refer 
to different statuses of a person? How are the properties “having an inside” and “havin 
an outside” separately abstracted when the occurrence of one is always accompanied. by 
the occurrence of the other? “A proper noun is a tact in which the response is under tt 
control of a specific thing” (p. 113). However, one is seldom reinforced, and may mae 


1 t ) 2 even be 
punished, when using a person’s name in his presence, yet his name = 


is a tact. 
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which the verbal response has no point-to-point correspondence with the 
verbal stimulus, such as when the response four is made to the stimulus 
two plus two, or a passage is quoted from memory, “... a verbal stimulus 
will be an occasion for the reinforcement of a verbal response of different 
form when, for any reason, the two forms frequently occur together. . . . 
We may speak of the tendency to occur together as ‘contiguous usage’ ” 
(p. 75). 

But the notion of contiguous occurrence is not so simply defined as is im- 
plied by Skinner’s passing mention thereof. The problems of evaluating a 
distance relative either to other distances or to means of traversing it are 
obvious. But other problems arise: Objects can be parts of a cyclic process; the 
distance from 1:00 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. is not the same as that from 2:00 P.M. 
to 1:00 P.M. Objects may be parts of an irreversible process; the distance 
from today to tomorrow is not the same kind of distance and is in no way 
comparable to the distance from today to yesterday. Objects may be parts of 
a grammatical process in which distance is a function of constituency mem- 
bership; in the sentence Since I am nota communist, John and I are friends, 
John and communist are much more distant than in the sentence John is a 
communist. Objects may be parts of a grammatical process in which distance 
depends on the identity of other constituents in the process; in the sentence 
John is nota communist, John and communist are much more distant than 
in the sentence John has always been a communist. And, in spite of the lack 
of a well-defined notion of meaning, the effect of the two sentences John 
hates communists and John loves communists on one’s verbal behavior is 
quite different. It is not at all clear just how the prediction and control of 
verbal behavior can be achieved when it rests on such an elusive concept. 

Another important notion in Skinner’s model of verbal behavior is that 
of “strength.” Every verbal response “may be conceived of as having under 
specified circumstances an assignable probability of emission—conveniently 
called its ‘strength’ ” (p. 22). It is clear from his discussion, however, that 
Skinner does not mean that “strength” is synonymous with “assignable 
probability.” A degree of strength is assigned to a response only after it has 
been made and varies with the assignable probability that the response had 
before it was made. Since these probabilities are not accessible, strength 
must be measured by various characteristics of the response itself. Strength 
varies with energy-level, speed with which the parts of the response follow 
one another, speed with which the response follows after the occasion for 
it arises, repetitions, and overall frequency. However, by Skinner's own 
admission these indicators are not foolproof (p. 25). When, for instance, 
increased energy-level occurs in the form of phonemic accent, or for the 
purpose of talking to someone at a distance, it is not to be considered an 
indicator of strength. Similarly, each of these indicators is affected by factors 
other than strength, but Skinner would infer strength from them only when 
they occur at a level “above that which would ordinarily prevail under the 
same circumstances” (p. 26, italics his). But supposedly, Phonemic accent 


and raising the voice to cover a distance are features of verbal responses 
that have been reinforced in 2 


various stimuli. Thus it is not clear j 
to include in under the same 
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influencing strength. The notion of strength thus described does not appear 
to have any relation to the actual probability of occurrence, or to the way 
in which verbal responses are interpreted by the verbal community. One 
of Skinner’s own examples nicely illustrates this. “If we are shown a prized 
work of art and exclaim Beautiful!, the speed and energy of the response 
will not be lost on the owner” (pp. 26-27). But it is not clear to me what 
value there is in saying that this response is very strong when it is expressed 
in a loud voice, quickly, immediately upon viewing the picture, and re- 
peated several times, but that it is very weak when it is spoken slowly, in a 
low, awestruck voice, after a silence of a few seconds. 

Another of Skinner’s basic notions is that of reinforcement. Nowhere in 
this book does he give a satisfactory explication of it (cf. pp. 52-55) but, 
presumably, a reinforcer is anything that becomes associated with some 
other reinforcer through contiguous occurrence*. Aside from the problems 
connected with contiguous occurrence discussed above, there are those con- 
nected with associability of reinforcers. This makes it possible to establish 
a many-many relationship between stimuli and responses; in fact, any re- 
sponse whatsoever to a given stimulus can be reinforced merely by the 
speaker's knowledge that he has made the “right” response? (pp. 58-54). But 
this, plus the fact that a response need not be reinforced on every occurrence 
(p. 89), makes it logically impossible to point with any assurance to the 
reason for any given verbal response, or to predict a response even if we 
are given all the observable history of the speaker. 

This brings us to the subject matter of the book. Verbal behavior is any 
“behavior reinforced through the mediation of other persons” (p. 14) and to 
which the listener responds “in ways which have been conditioned precisely 
in order to reinforce the behavior of the speaker, ...” (p. 225, italics his). 
This definition, of course, does not confine verbal behavior to human be- 
ings, for the behavior of domesticated and laboratory animals can also be 
reinforced by persons (p. 108). Also, in spite of the word other in the defi- 
nition, Skinner includes a human performer of the behavior among the 
possible reinforcers of itt (p. 10). Such a definition appears to take in nearly 


“In Science and Human Behavior, Macmillan, N. Y., 1953, pp. 72-84, Skinner discusses 
various kinds of reinforcers. Some reinforcers are primary, ie., a species has an innate 
ability for being reinforced by certain things, such as food, water, babbling, ete. All other 
reinforcers are secondary. Although primary reinforcers are usually associated with 
drives, Skinner would not equate reinforcement with drive reduction. 

* Throughout the book Skinner betrays a belief that a good part of organized educational 
procedure uses approval as the only reinforcement, and attempts to establish the 
for self-approval in the student. 

*In this review I use this narrow meaning of the word persons. Skinner also seems to 
have a wider meaning, used only in the case of special difficulties, which includes cue balls 
(p. 46), cars (pp. 46, 47), dice, winter wind (p. 47), cats, flics, chickens, dogs (p. 174), and 
horses (p. 225). If such reinforcers are generally allowed—and there does not appear to be 
any reasonable way of confining them to just these or to the special situations in which 
Skinner uses them—then X reinforces Y becomes equivalent to Y will benefit if X happens 
For instance, plant tropisms are verbal behavior in this sense. Roots 80 out randomly i i 
all directions. In going toward water they are reinforced by the moister soil. In ick in 
other directions they are not reinforced. They continue to go in the direction a Sih 
they are reinforced, and the more they are reinforced, the stronger the response. os 
responses can, in fact, become strong cnough to break concrete water pipes! : HS 
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all voluntary and some involuntary behavior, but the distinction between 
verbal behavior and nonverbal behavior does not seem to be correlated with 
any other property of behavior. It distinguishes between two occurrences 
of what one would ordinarily consider the same behavior: If I ask someone 
to bring me the newspaper, I am engaging in verbal behavior, because that 
person reinforces it by bringing me the paper. If, however, I ask my dog to 
bring me the paper, my behavior is not verbal because it is reinforced by 
a dog. Surely, if these two occurrences are actually different, their 
difference does not lie in who reinforces them. This definition 
distinguish between kinds of behavior that one would ordin 
consider different. In this example, both the man 
in verbal behavior, for I reinforce them in some way. If someone washes his 
face because social acceptance depends partly upon his being clean, and/or 
because as a child his parents reinforced such behavior, and/or because he 
feels uncomfortable when his face is not freshly washed, he is engaging in 
verbal behavior. If he sneezes, someone is bound to reinforce him by saying 
“God bless you” or “Gesundheit,” and thus the sneezer is engaged in verbal 
behavior. 

In the presentation of his material Skinner has made much use of a 
device that consists of three parts: 1) make a statement or definition; 2) show 
many examples of its application; 3) cite examples that are not covered by 
the statement or definition but which he wants to include, and/or examples 
that are covered but which he wants to exclude, and/or state in just so 
many words that the statement or definition is not to be relicd on. His 
definitions of “strength” and “verbal behavior” discussed above, are 
examples of this. Another example follows: 1) “. . . stimulus involving 
emanation or radiation from a point commonly evokes the response sp” 
(p. 121). 2) spit, speak, spew, sputter, sprinkle, spray, spoke, spire, spur. 
3) “. . . although the response spit shows a similarity with speak and spew 
which may be traced to a common stimulus element with respect to the 
initial sp, it shows no common functional relation to other forms ending in 
it (hit, sit, bit)” (p. 122). “Although we may demonstrate a functional unit 
of verbal behavior in which a response of a given form is controlled by a 
given stimulus, it does not follow that every instance of a response having 
that form represents the same operant, nor that every instance of a response 
evoked by that property has that form. It does not follow, for example, that 
every instance of sp is an instance of the unit just described or that every 
case of radiation will evoke a response containing sp” (p. 122)5. One 
wonders why Skinner bothers to make a definition that he is not going to 
stick to, and how someone else might use these definitions without d 


ing heavily on his own intuition about what Skinner might have 
mind. 
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ē Some examples that do not fit Skinner's statement are: Sport, spend, spoil, shoot, eject, 
emit. 


G. H. MATTHEWS, M. I. T. 
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American Catholic Dilemma: An Inquiry into the Intellectual Life, Thomas 
F. O'Dea. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1958. 173 pp. $3.00. 

Since 1955 there has been a lively discussion going on in American Catholic 
circles about the sad state of Catholic intellectual endeavors in this country. 
It has been largely a domestic controversy. As Father Gustave Weigel, S. J. 
says in his introduction to the present volume, “fortunately, non-Catholics 
have politely and wisely kept out of the debate.” Professor O Dea's contri- 
bution is the first account of this issue which has been offered to the 
general public. : 

The discussion up to now has revolved around some unpleasant but in- 
escapable facts. American Catholics fall far short of the kind of representa- 
tion they should have among the nation’s cultural and intellectual elite. 
Father John J. Cavanaugh, former president of Notre Dame says, “The 
35,000,000 Catholics in this country and our Catholic educational system 
are not producing anywhere near their proportion of leaders.” Studies of 
foundation grants, of literary, artistic, and scientific achievement, of Who's 
Who, of academic rating and scholastic standing, all indicate that despite 
tremendous educational efforts on the part of the American Catholic com- 
munity, which supports a system of schools ranging from Kindergarten to 
graduate institutions, the Catholic leader is still a rare bird in the academic, 
artistic and scientific worlds. Thomas O'Dea, who teaches sociology at 
Fordham, has attempted to say why. He writes, of course, from the per- 
spective of a sociologist and readily concedes that, whatever the merits of 
his study, it remains only a partial treatment of the problem. ; 

He begins, wisely, by considering the general problem of the intellectual 
in American society. As seeker after new truths and critic of the accustomed, 
the intellectual of whatever stripe is doomed to be the object of popular 
suspicion. This has probably always been true of intellectuals in all societies. 
For the defensive-minded Christian, confronted by the Opening of new 
frontiers of knowledge and the piling up of new facts which he has yet to 
integrate with his faith, the intellectual—even though in his private ofi- 
campus life he may belong to the household of the faith, may often appear 
as the enemy of religion. American Catholicism, toa lamentable extent, has 
been clouded by this kind of suspicion. Professor O'Dea returns to an 
older and more authentic Catholic tradition when he recalls St. Thomas 
Aquinas: “Every truth without exception—and whoever may utter it—is 
from the Holy Ghost.” _ 

The sociological aspect of American Catholicism—lower-class and lower 
middle-class—is another source of trouble. Until recently, American Catho- 
lics were largely immigrants, the children of workers and peasants, who 
were deprived of the cultural background from which intellectual interests 
spring naturally. Moreover, under such circumstances the clergy, normally 
the best educated persons in the community, had an undue influence on 
the values espoused by the people in their charge. By and large, the priestly 
interest is pastoral rather than speculative, with the result that Catholicity 
itself has been ladeled out in pat formulas. The laity, with their priests 
overly intent on preserving and defending their faith in an alien, often 
hostile, environment, were not encouraged to take part in the rough-and- 
ready, give-and-take life of the general academic community. It was widely 
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understood, especially among the Irish, that scholarly work was the special 
claim of the clergy, who alone were capabie of meeting the attacks on the 
faith; the laity were destined for humbler, less “dangerous” tasks. 

Blame cannot be placed exclusively on Catholics themselves, of course. 
Anti-Catholic prejudice, hostility, and discrimination have long been on 
the American scene and remain there today. There is still a good deal of 
truth to Peter Viereck’s mot that “anti-Catholicism is the anti-semitism of 
the liberals.” Though immense progress has been made in recent years, 
every American Catholic at one time of another has felt that doors which 
were open to others were shut against him. This discrimination has brought 
on an overly defensive, martial and even ghetto mentality among Catholics 
themselves. The American Catholic community—as is evident even today 
in the pages of some of the more strident diocesan wecklies—still feels a 
certain alienation from the general cultural life of America, which still 
tends to regard dogmatic religion of all kinds, but especially Roman 
Catholicism, as little more than superstition in the intellectual order and 
hopelessly reactionary in the social order. 

But, however true such observations are, there are elements in American 
Catholicism itself which up to now have militated against sound intellectual 
accomplishment. Professor O'Dea attempts to list some of them. He puts his 
finger first of all on formalism—the intellectual formalism whereby ab- 
stractions replace experience, syllogistic “demonstrations” replace search, 
and rationalistic elaboration replaces genuine philosophical insight. Added 
to this is the mistaken tendency among American Catholics to separate 
their fulfillment as Christians from their fulfillment as men and to choose 
the former over the latter. Such a dichotomy cannot be justified by the prin- 
ciples of Catholic theology, but it seems to be a perennial trap for the 
devout. 

The second element isolated by Professor O'Dea is presented under the 
heading of authoritarianism. Authority, of course, plays a key role in the 
Roman Catholic understanding of Christianity. Professor O’Dea is not refer- 
ring to the authority exercised by the hierarchy of the Church acting in their 
proper role. He is speaking of the American Catholic tendency to impose 
solutions on problems by the simple affirmation of general formal statements 
that have issued from ecclesiastical authority. Such a tendency has resulted 
in the crippling of genuine creativity among American Catholics. 

To these elements may be added clericalism—as O'Dea understands it, 
the giving to the priest of a monopoly on all the intellectual activities pur- 
sued by the Catholic community, and moralism, the tendency to see the 
world as a place bristling with spiritual dangers for the Christian and the 
tendency to look on life itself as little more than a series of moral tempta- 
tions. From the mentality produced by these tendencies of the American 
Catholic mind there arises defensiveness, the feeling of having to be for- 
ever on guard to repulse attack, whether real or imaginary. 

Professor O'Dea is not the first to note these depressing aspects of American 
Catholicism. In another, more lasting, form they were thoroughly explored 
a generation ago by James T. Farrell. A significant difference not only 
between two men but also between two generations is that O'Dea, unlike 
Farrell, feels no need to revolt. He remains a man of faith who believes that 
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Catholicism itself supplies the corrective for the defects he has noted. For 
many reasons, his is a more mature understanding of his religion than 
Farrell's was—and certainly American Catholicism itself, which today is 
casting up its own shrewdist critics, has matured vastly since Studs Lonigan 
first appeared. Paradoxically enough, the very publication of American 
Catholic Dilemma, written by a professor in a major Catholic university and 
published by the most distinguished Catholic publishing house in the 
United States, suggests that the dilemma is being solved in favor of intelli- 
gence, maturity, and a far deeper understanding of the real genius of 
Catholicism. 


JOHN CocLey, The Fund for the Republic 
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Introduction 


THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION are not merely the problems of schools; they 
are also the problems of society which bring schools, and other socializing 
institutions, into existence. Increasingly, American educators are looking 
toward the insights of the sociologists as a major source for providing new 
light on old problems. Simultaneously, sociologists are becoming aware that 
educational institutions are an important area for examining major prob- 
lems of their discipline. This Special Issue reflects the growing liaison 
between these two fields. In this issue, a group of leading sociologists look at 
education as a social institution, and at the units of that institution, the 
schools, from a variety of sociological perspectives. In so doing, they clarify 
basic sociological questions as well as fundamental issues in education. 

NEAL Gross delineates some specific contributions of sociology to educa- 
tional practitioners from three limited perspectives—the school system as 
a formal organization, the classroom as a social system, and the external 
environment of the schools. Professor Gross illustrates how sociological 
research can be “applied” to problems in the ongoing school situation, and 
comments on the sociologist’s role vis-à-vis the practicing educator. 

JEAN Frown and A. H. Hatsey discuss the relation of education to social 
Structure in societies at different stages of development, and some of the 
basic considerations involved in studying education as a social institution in 
industrialized societies. Mrs. Floud and Professor Halsey place the problems 
of education systems in a broad perspective, enabling the educator to dis- 
tinguish those problems which are specific to our society and those which 
confront all industrial societies. 

TALCOTT Parsons analyzes the elementary and the secondary school classes 
aS social systems and the relation of their structure to socializing and alloca- 
ting individuals to adult roles in American society. Professor Parsons demon- 


strates the sociological consequences of the processes and activities in the 
classroom, and shows how the school tends to become the basic channel of 
selection as well as the principal agency of socialization. 

Evererr C. Hucues presents one model of the teaching situation in which 
student and teacher are closely identified with each other, and examines 
the extent to which this model exists among medical students. Professor 
Hughes raises important questions about the basic social relationship in 
educational situations—the teacher-student relationship. 

James S. COLEMAN demonstrates how the norms and values of the ado- 
lescent culture affect achievement in the school. He shows how the structure 
of competition in high schools undermines a student’s scholastic efforts and 
encourages his efforts in other, more tangential directions. Professor Cole- 
man suggests how the current structure of competition can be changed and 
the “academic output” of the school increased. 

Dan C. Lorrie examines the complex interrelations between the worlds 
of education and work, and the basic social processes of socialization and 
allocation as they are revealed in the profession of law. His analysis suggests 
the importance of understanding the increasingly close relationship between 
a man’s education and his occupation in our society. 

Warp S. Mason, ROBERT J. Dresser, and ROBERT K. Bain examine the 
impact of sex role on the career orientations of beginning teachers, together 
with the influence of sex role on the relationship between occupational 
values and career orientation. Their findings have important implications 
for the problem of the professionalization of public school teaching. 
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Some Contributions of Sociology 


to the Field of Education 


To open this Special Issue on Sociology 
and Education, the Editors of the Harvard 
Educational Review asked Dr. Neal Gross, 
a sociologist well-known for his interest 
and research in the Sociology of Educa- 
tion, to present some specific implications 


of sociological analysis for educational 


NEAL GROSS 


practitioners. Harvard University 


THE PURP 


some specific contributions of sociological 1 i 
We propose to focus on a limited set of substantive sociological contribu- 


tions that teachers, supervisory personnel, school principals, or school 
” j . . 5 
of value in dealing with their work environment 


ose of this paper is to delineate for the educational practitioner 
analysis to the field of education. 


superintendents may find 
in a more realistic and effective manner, 7 ; 
Of the many approaches possible in describing some “practical contri- 


butions” of sociology to the field of education, the following procedure 
has been adopted Specific contributions will be discussed under three 
headings that constitute sociological perspectives 1n the examination of 


school systems as functioning social systems. The first is that educational 


relationships occur in the context of a formal organizational setting. 


Students, teachers, supervisors, princi ; 

act as incumbents of positions in a social s 
: ‘Idr m 

goal, the education of children. To acco 


i i i d 
on in a school must be assigned, coordinate i ; nee 
es a number of people in a complicated division of labor; 


pals, and school superintendents inter- 
ystem which has an organizational 
plish this task the work that goes 
and integrated. Educational 


practice involv i E dia. 6 i 
this necessitates networks of role relationships within an organizational 


Stivironment The remi perspective derives from the fact that the basic 


work of the school, the educational transaction, takes place primarily in 
, 


a relatively small social system, the classroom. The third perspective 


emerges from an observation that the sociologist would make about the 


school as a social system: Like all organizations, it is influenced by forces 


external to it. The impact of these external factors on the functioning of 
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the school therefore comes under his scrutiny as a focal point of inquiry. It is 
from these three limited perspectives'—the school system as a formal or- 
ganization, the classroom as a social system, and the external environment 
of the schools—that we propose to delineate some contributions of sociology 
to practitioners in the field of education. E 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AS A FORMAL ORGANIZATION 


A school system from a sociological point of view shares many common 
characteristics with other kinds of large-scale organizations. Two of these 
are of special relevance for our purpose. The first is that a school system, 
like business firms and hospitals, has an organizational objective. It is a 
goal-directed social system. Second, it contains a network of interrelated 
positions (for example, teachers, supervisors, and administrators) that are 
directly linked to the accomplishment of the organizational goal. 

According to the “organizational model” for public schools, the business 
of the school is to impart knowledge and skills to students and therefore 
teachers are employed for this purpose. The function of supervisors is to 
help teachers to do a more effective job, and the formal duties of school 
administrators are to coordinate and integrate the diverse activities of the 
school. The incumbents of these positions have certain rights and obligations 
in their relationships with incumbents of other positions with whom they 
interact. Implicit in discussions of these aspects of the organizational struc- 
ture of the school are two assumptions that deserve empirical examination. 
The first is that there is basic agreement on the organizational objective of 
the schools. The second is that there is agreement on the rights and obliga- 
tions associated with the various positions in education. Sociological analy- 
sis suggests that both assumptions may in fact be tenuous in many school 
systems, and that lack of agreement on educational objectives and role 
definition may constitute major dysfunctional elements in the functioning 
of the school and may affect the gratification educators derive from their 
jobs. 

The formal organizational goal of public school systems is vague and is 
characterized by ambiguity. This observation emerges from a comparison 
of school systems with other types of organizations, for example, a business 
firm. The formal organizational goal of a business firm is unambiguous: to 
produce products or services for a profit. Labor unions may fight with 
management over the distribution of profits but typically there is no quarrel 
Fe Pana snl pig an examination of needed research in the sociology of 

. Brim, Jr., Sociology and the Field of Education (New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1958), and Neal Gross, “The Sociology of Education,” in 


Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (ed i 
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over the organizational goal itself. The situation is quite different, however, 
when an effort is made to specify the organizational objective of a school 
system. “To educate children” is a largely meaningless statement unless the 
purposes of the education are specified. And here lies the difficulty. 

The specification of educational purposes invokes value issues such as 
the respective responsibilities of the home and the school or the meaning of 
a “good education.” Whether the schools should give greater primacy to 
the intellectual, social, or emotional development of the child; whether or 
not they have the responsibility to impart moral values; whether the schools 
have different obligations to the “typical” and “atypical” child; whether 
they should encourage or discourage the questioning of the status quo; 
whether driver education, physical education, and courses in home econom- 
ics and family living are legitimate or illegitimate functions of ce schgdi— 
each of these is a value question on which there may be contradictory points 
of view within and outside of school systems. An unpublished Harvard 
study involving personnel at different levels in eight New England school 
systems revealed dramatic differences in the beliefs teachers hold about 
educational goals and revealed that principals and teachers. frequently do 
not share common views about educational objectives. Striking disagree- 
ments between superintendents and school boards have also been OET 
in regard to certain educational objectives.” Research evidence Tarter 
indicates that one of the major sources of pressures to which school adminis 
trators are exposed consists in conflicting viewpoints in thor communities 
and programs. Educational practitioners need to 
recognize that a fundamental source of controversy within: the schaols:may 
be related to basic and unrecognized value conflicts over its organizational 
objectives. These differences in beliefs are infrequently brought to the sur- 
face for frank and open discuss 5 : fectomite 
effective group action and harmonious säcial re ruaig ia , i; 

The second “organizational assumption, that there is Ta : 
role definition for educational positions, also appears to be suspect. " oe 
textbooks in education glibly speak about the role of the teacher and of the 


are, and man 
school administrator as if everybody ag" eed on what mn 2 s 
ke this assumption, the organizational fact in 

rs ma 


be that those people who work together frequent- 
f iews about the rights and obligations associated 
vi 


about school objectives 


ion. They may constitute basic blocks to 


educational practitione: 
many school systems ma 
ly do not share similar 


with thei itions. . 
Shonda sn ‘be expected to attend PTA meetings regularly? Does 


. . 7 » 
the teacher's job include the counseling function? What are the teacher’s ob- 
* Neal Gross Who Runs Our Schools? (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), 


PP. 113-95, 
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ligations to the especially bright or especially dull child? Or the problem 
child? What are the teacher’s obligations in handling discipline problems? 
Should teachers be expected to participate in in-service training programs? 
Does the teacher have the right to expect that the administrator will al- 
ways support him when parents complain about his behavior? On these and 
many other phases of a teacher’s job there may be considerable disagree- 
ment between principals and teachers as well as among teachers. 

The findings of a study concerned with the role definition of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the superintendents and school board members in 
Massachusetts revealed a basic lack of agreement over the division of labor 
between them. On the issue of hiring new teachers, seven out of ten super- 
intendents interviewed reported that the arrangement they desired was this: 
when a new teacher was to be hired, the school board should act solely on the 
nominations of the superintendent. But only one out of five of the school 
board members agreed with them. How about the selection of textbooks? 
Nearly nine out of ten superintendents felt that the school board should 
always accept the recommendation of the superintendent in choosing a 
textbook. But less than one-half of the school board members agreed. What 
about teacher grievances? Nearly 90 per cent of the superintendents be- 
lieved that teachers should always bring their grievances to the superin- 
tendent before they went to the school board. Only 56 per cent of the school 
board members agreed. What should the procedure be when a community 
group wishes to use school property? Nine out of ten school superintend- 
ents thought that this decision should be the superintendent's responsibility. 
Nearly one-half of the school board members, however, felt that these 
decisions should be made by the school board. What about recommendations 
for salary increases for school system employees? Over two-thirds of the 
superintendents felt that the superintendent should make all such recom- 
mendations. Only one-third of the school board members agreed with them. 
These findings imply that in many school systems disagreements over the 
rights and obligations associated with educational positions may constitute 
basic sources of stress in the school system. They also suggest that intra-role 
conflicts appear to be “built into” many educational positions. 

By an intra-role conflict we mean conflicting expectations to which an 
individual is exposed as a consequence of his occupancy of a single position. 
Teachers are frequently exposed to conflicting expectations from their 
principal and supervisors, from guidance personnel and their principal, 


from parents and administrators, and even from students in their class- 

“Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander wW: 
Analysis: Studies of the School Su 
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rooms. School principals are exposed to conflicting expectations from their 
superintendent and their staff over such matters as the supervision of class- 
room instruction and the handling of discipline problems. School adminis- 
trators are confronted with conflicting expectations among their school staff. 
For example, some teachers expect their principal to make all important 
decisions affecting their welfare, but other teachers expect to participate in 
such decisions.® In addition, parents and teachers frequently hold contra- 
dictory expectations for the principal’s behavior in regard to student pro- 
motion and discipline practices. It is the school superintendent, however, 
who probably is exposed most frequently to intra-role conflict. A major 
source of these conflicting expectations arises from the differential views 
held by his school board and his staff for his behavior. Whose views should 
he support when the school board and the staff hold conflicting expecta- 
tions for his behavior on such issues as the size of the school budget or 
promotion policies? Superintendents, like school principals, must also fre- 
quently deal with differential expectations among the teaching staff. And 
their most difficult problems may emerge from conflicting expectations held 
by their school board members for their performance. 

To sum up: Viewing school systems as organizations from a. sociologioal 
perspective suggests major organizational barriers to their effective fangerne 
ing. We have emphasized two of these blocks: lack of agreement og argani 
zational goals and lack of consensus on the role definitions associated with 


educational positions. 


THE CLASSROOM AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Parsons, in a recent paper, presents a provocative theoretical analysis of 
the school class as a social system from the viewpoint of its functions for 
American society.6 Coleman’s analysis of the smuemre of competition in 
the high school and its influence on academic achievement clearly has 
implications for isolating forces that influence the “academic output” of the 
classroom.? These analyses, plus those of sociologists like Gordon’ and 
Brookover,® suggest the importance of a sociological perspective in examin- 
ing the structure and functioning of the classroom as a social system. 


ë Melvin Seeman, “Role Conflict and Ambivalence in Leadership,” American Socio- 


logical Review, XVIII (August, 1953), pp- 373-80; also see Charles E Bidwell, “The Ad- 
ministrative Role and Satisfaction in Teaching,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XXIX 
(September, 1955), pp. 41-47. i i : . 
° Talcott Parsons, “The School Class as a Social System: Some of Its Functions in Ameri- 
can Society,” Harvard Educational Review, XXIX (Fall, 1959), pp. 297-318. = 
7 James S. Coleman, “Academic Achievement and the Structure of Competition,” Har- 


vard Educational Review, XXIX (Fall, 1959), pp. 330-51. : F 
8c, Wayne Gordon, The Social System of the High School: A Study in the Sociology 


of Adolescence (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957). . : 
°” Wilbur B. Brookover, “The Social Roles of Teachers and Pupil Achievement,” Ameri- 
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At this stage of sociological and socio-psychological inquiry on the class- 
room as a social system, the major empirical contributions of the sociologist 
have undoubtedly been to draw attention to the sociometric structure of 
the classroom and to isolate basic sources of strain and tension to which 
teachers are exposed in the classroom. Sociometric studies reveal that class- 
rooms typically contain “stars” and “isolates,” and they have uncovered 
factors that affect student interpersonal relations in the school class.!° Of 
especial importance to educators is the finding that teachers appear to mis- 
perceive frequently the interpersonal relationships among students in 
their classrooms. They do not show high sensitivity to the way children 
actually react to each other and they frequently allow their own biases to- 
ward students to hinder a correct assessment of the “sociometric facts of 
life.” 

A second sociological contribution to the understanding of classroom 
behavior stems from the isolation of some potential sources of strain for the 
classroom teacher. One source of stress is the collision between the authority 
structure of the school and the professional status of the teaching staff. A 
school system must provide for the coordination and integration of the 
work of its members. Someone has to assign responsibilities, see that tasks 
are accomplished, and have the power to sanction teachers and students for 
deviant behavior. The elementary school principal, for example, as the 
formal leader of his school has to make room assignments and final decisions 
about the disposition of discipline problems. He must also see that the 
educational experiences of the child in the first grade are integrated with 
those he receives in the second and third grades. This requires some type of 
control over the work content and work output of teachers at each of these 
levels. Their classroom behavior is part of his concern. The authority 
structure, however, conflicts with another characteristic of school organiza- 
tion—the school is staffed with professional personnel. A professional worker 
is supposed to have autonomy over his own activities. This implies that the 
teacher should have considerable freedom in the manner in which he con- 
is supposed to have autonomy over his own activities. This implies that the 
students. It is this built-in source of strain that in part accounts for the 
“social distance” that frequently exists between school principals and their 


1 See Lloyd A. Cook, “An Experimental Sociographic Study of a Stratified 10th Grade 
Class,” American Sociological Review, X (April, 1945), pp. 250-61; Otto H. Dahlke and 
Thomas O. Monahan, “Problems in the Application of Sociometry to Schools,” School 
Review, LVII (April, 1949), pp. 223-34; Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten, 
Society and Education (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1957); and August B. Hollingshead, 
Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949). 

u Merl E. Bonney, “Sociometric Study of Agreement between Teacher Judgments and 
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Sociometry, X (May, 1947), pp. 133-46; and Norman E. Gronlund, “The Accuracy of 
Teachers’ Judgments concerning the Sociometric Status of Sixth-Grade j 
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teachers and for the charge—by teachers—that administrators upset ‘their’ 
classes. The clash between the authority structure and the professional status 
of teachers is also undoubtedly reflected in the latent and overt opposition 
of teachers to the introduction of new educational practices. 

A second source of strain derives from the differential norms held by 
teachers and students for the student’s behavior. Gordon’s analysis!2 of a 
high school suggests the differential frames of reference that may be opera- 
ting in many classrooms. His analysis indicates that teachers expected 
students to perform in a manner that approximated their knowledge and 
ability potential. But students’ expectations were in part based on the 
informal social structure and values of the students. He indicates that 
student stereotypes had an important influence on the “roles” students 
assigned each other and played themselves, and that these stereotypes there- 
fore affected their role performance. When student-defined and teacher- 
defined roles and values were incompatible, the net result was strain for 
the teacher in his transactions with students. 

Another contribution of a sociological perspective on classroom behavior 
is demonstrated by the current work of Lippitt ani Mis associates at the 
University of Michigan on the “socially unaccepted” child in the Eliss; 
room. In addition to showing the need for a typology of such children, their 
studies suggest the powerful group forces operating on the unaccepted child. 


The major barriers to changing his behavior may be in the classroom, 
rather than or in addition to forces within the child. This finding has im- 
a 2 a 


portant implications for teachers and alio for scliool ‘Bidance prachices 
which are usually based on the assumption that raaivAdual counseling is 
the only way to change a student’s behavior. The observation that i at- 
tributes and stereotypes of classmates a well as the teaclien are barriers to 
behavior changes is one demanding rigorous exploration. 

In addition, sociological analysis strongly suggests that the atieudes and 
behavior of the individual are strongly linked to trose groups t wine he 
belongs or aspires. These reference groups constitute “anchoring points 


which have to be considered in inducing changed behavior. For the class- 


room teacher, the important consequence of this observation is that to deal 
; 


effectively with a child may require isolating group forces that are con- 
straining his behavior and inducing changes in clique norms and values. 
THE EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE SCHOOL 


A school system does not exist in a vacuum. Its existence and functioning 
depend in part on its outside world, its external environment. This socio- 
logical point of view has many implications for the analysis of school 


systems. 
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One implication is that changes in the larger social system of the com- 
munity materially affect the composition of the student body in a school 
system, and therefore may require modifications in the curriculum. The 
heavy migration of the rural population in the South to metropolitan centers 
implies that many large city school systems need to undertake a critical 
review of the ability of their school program to meet the needs of the 
school’s changed clientele. The empty school buildings in the center of many 
cities and the needed new school buildings in suburban areas, associated 
with the recent “flight to the suburbs,” suggest the need for a metropolitan 
approach to school planning, a concept infrequently considered in educa- 
tional circles. In short, the educational implications of demographic studies 
require considerably greater attention by educators. 

A second aspect of the external environment of public school systems to 
which sociologists have given considerable attention is the social class struc- 
ture of communities. Studies in this area! reveal that most aspects of school 
functioning are influenced by social class phenomena. Research on social 
class strongly supports the notion that teacher grading practices and the 
criteria which teachers apply to children are related to the social class 
placement of the child and the teacher. The mobility aspirations of chil- 
dren, the drop-out rate, participation in extra-curricular activities, dating 
behavior, and friendship patterns are in part accounted for by the socio- 
economic characteristics of the child’s family. 

A third “external environment” factor that has important implications for 
the public schools is the power structure or structures of the community." 
School systems absorb a large portion of the local tax dollar and the in- 
fluence of informal and formal power agents in the community on educa- 
tional budgetary decisions is without doubt a basic influence on the quality 
of the staff and the program of a school system. It is not surprising that 
national mectings of educational administrators usually have sessions de- 
voted to “techniques for studying community power structure” and that 
sociologists are invited to participate in them. 

A fourth contribution of sociology to the understanding of the external 
environment of the schools is the analysis of the basic link between the 
community and the schools—the school board. Charters has questioned the 


For a summary of these studies see Wilbur B. Brookover, A Sociology of Education 
(New York: American Book Co., 1955); and Havighurst and Neugarten, op. cit. For a 
critical appraisal of some of this literature see Neal Gross, “Social Class Structure and 
American Education,” Harvard Educational Review, XXIII (Fall, 1953), pp. 298-329. 
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assumption, frequently found in the educational literature, that the dis- 
proportionate incidence of school board members from upper socio-economic 
strata results in “a conservative bias” in public education.1° Sociological re- 
search has demonstrated the impact of the behavior of school board mem- 
bers and of their motivation for seeking election to this position on the 
superintendent’s job satisfaction and his job performance. The effect of such 
factors as religion, occupation, and income on the school board member's 
behavior as well as the pressures to which school administrators are exposed 
by their school boards have also been examined. These findings lead to 
the general conclusion that a crucial, but frequently neglected, variable in- 
fluencing the operation of the school is the behavior of the small group of 
laymen who are its official policy-makers.’ This conclusion has had many 
important ramifications, one of which is the National School Board Asso- 
ciation’s current effort to improve the “quality” of school board members. 
A fifth sociological contribution emerges from the analysis of inter-role 
conflicts to which educational personnel are exposed as a consequence of 
their occupancy of positions in schools and in other social systems. Getzels 
and Guba! found that many of the expectations linked to the teacher’s 
position conflict with other positions he occupies, and that some of these 
conflicts are a function of local school and community conditions. 


The school superintendent's position is especially exposed to inter-role 


conflict. His job and the way he carries it out influence in some way virtual- 


ly all members of the community. In dealing with him, members of his 


church, his personal friends, members of other organizations to which he 


may belong, and, of course, his wife and family, are inclined to identify 
him not only as a fellow church member, for example, but as a fellow 
at the same time the superintendent of schools. 
of the School Executive Studies!$ shed light 
hich school superintendents are 


church member who is 
Some unpublished findings 
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Sometimes, the situation geis pretty touchy. I want to kecp good rela- 
tions with the Church. Don’t forget—most of my school committee 
members and the local politicians belong to my church. Take this for 
example: one of the Catholic groups wanted to let the kids out early 
from school. They were having some special meetings, and they wanted 
the kids to be there. I knew that wouldn’t be right. It wasn’t fair to 
the other kids. So what did I do? I refused to give an official o.k. to the 
request, but at the time I simply winked at it [letting them out early]. 
I would have offended them if I'd stopped the kids from going, and I 
just couldn’t afford to do that. It really left me bothered. Should I have 
stopped it? Legally, I could and I would have been right. But I know 
I would have had hell to pay. 


Another superintendent, a Protestant, told the interviewer: 


[My] minister wants all kinds of special favors because I am a member of 
his church. He expected me to turn over our gym to the church basket- 
ball team. He wanted me to support his idea of giving out a Bible to 
each public school child. He told me that he thought I ought to see 
that more of ‘our people’ get jobs in the school. None of these are fair 
requests. I’m supposed to represent all the people, and I want to use 
the criterion of ‘what’s best for the schools,’ not ‘what's best for my 
church.’ I might give him the gym, but it would be worth my job to 
give in on the Bibles in this community. 1 try not to play favorites, but 
sometimes it’s hard to know what is the right thing to do. 

Of perhaps as great personal and emotional significance to superintend- 
ents are the role conflicts arising from the expectations of their personal 
friends which are incompatible with those held by other individuals and 
groups in the community. Thirty-five percent of the superintendents re- 
ported conflicts of this kind. 

Although some superintendents said that their “personal friends” expected 
special consideration in the areas of personnel decisions and the allocation 
of school contracts, more often the superintendents said that their friends 
expected special consideration for their children. These included requests 
that teachers be reprimanded for treating their children unfairly, that their 
children be transferred to a school in another district, that transportation 
be provided for children who are not entitled to it, that their children be 
promoted against the best judgment of the teacher and principal involved, 
and so on. Each of these “special consideration” expectations is incompatible 
with procedures and principles which the superintendent is expected to 
follow and which are set by the school board, by the teachers, and by PTA 
groups. Undoubtedly there are many requests of this kind which superin- 
tendents automatically ignore or refuse and which they did not mention in 
the interview; it is when these requests come from personal friends and 
when these friends expect the superintendent to make particular conces- 
sions, that the superintendents describe them as “role conflict” situations. 

One superintendent said: 


n 
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[One of the] nastiest aspects of my job is bus transportation. Good friends 
of mine have the nerve to telephone me, the superintendent of schools, 
and ask that a bus pick up their children, when they know, and I know, 
and the bus driver knows, that they live within the one-mile limit. I 
tell them I don’t drive the bus. I'm just superintendent of schools. Talk 
to the bus driver. They think I'm saying okay, and I guess I am if you 
come right down to it. Someday I guess I'll get into trouble when some- 
one who doesn’t have the gall to come to me goes to the committee and 
says ‘so and so, the superintendent's friend, has his kids picked up. Why 
can’t I have mine?’ It’s all in the game and sometimes the game is 
rough. 

A third role conflict situation frequently mentioned involved the super- 
intendency and the father positions. Forty-eight per cent of the superin- 
tendents described conflicts of this type. 

The superintendents reported a wide variety of situations in which their 
children expected one thing and others expected something quite different. 
One superintendent who was greatly troubled by problems in this area 
described his situation in this way: 

You know one of the worst things about this job that you never think 


of before you get into it is its effect on your children. You don’t have 


time for your children. You have to be out every night and it just isn’t 
fair to them. They don’t like it; they resent it. And then the kids have 


a cross to bear. Either they get especially soft or especially rough treat- 
ment by the teachers. And the teachers are just waiting for you to throw 


your weight around. i . . 
For example, my boy has told me certain things about one of his 


teachers—the way she behaves in the classroom. He’s an honest young- 
ster so I have no reason to doubt him, and if I were not the superin- 
tendent you can be darn sure I'd raise a lot of cain. But as the super- 
intendent I’m not supposed to invade a teacher’s classroom. So I try 
to support the teacher even though I know she is in the wrong. I feel 
pretty mean about this, but what else can I do? I hope my boy will 
understand the situation better later on. 

Eighteen percent of the superintendents mentioned inter-role conflicts 
stemming from incompatible expectations held for their behavior as a 
member of a local community association and as the superintendent. For 
example, in many communities certain local organizations to which the 
superintendent belonged expected him to allow them to use the time of 
students and staff to achieve their own organizational objectives, whereas 
the professional school staff expected him to protect the schools from this 
type of “invasion.” School superintendents are exposed to requests for school 
children to be active in fund raising activities, for the school band to play in 
Parades, and for the schools to participate in youth activities. Local com- 
munity groups expect the superintendent to facilitate their use of these 
school resources. On the other hand, many superintendents know that one 
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of the major complaints of their faculty is that this type of activity fre- 
quently disrupts classroom activities and planned school programs. ‘This con- 
stitutes a difficult area of decision making, especially when the organization 
in question has a powerful voice in community affairs. 

These findings support the proposition that inter-role conflicts stemming 
from occupancy of positions in the school system and in the environment 
external to it constitute a basic source of potential stress for the educator. 


There are dangers to be avoided as well as benefits to be derived from 
the closer alignment between the fields of sociology and education. One of 
these dangers is to overgeneralize sociological research findings that apply to 
a single case or a small population to American education or American 
society when there is no logical basis for such induction. Sociologists as 
well as educators have erred in this respect. A second pitfall is the uncritical 
acceptance of unverified pronouncements of sociologists as verified propo- 
sitions. There are many statements to be found in textbooks of educational 
sociology that are speculative in nature and which are not based on rigorous 
research evidence. Hunches and speculations need to be distinguished from 
verified propositions. A third danger is the acceptance of sociological re- 
search findings without critical examination of their assumptions, the 
adequacy of their research methods, and their conclusions. The literature on 
the influence of social class structure in American education is permeated 
with each of these, as well as other, pitfalls in the sociology-education mating 
process. The educational practitioner needs to be aware of these difficulties 
in his utilization of sociological analyses of educational problems. 

These precautionary observations lead to the consideration of the major 
contribution of the sociologist to educational practitioners. The teacher or 
school administrator must constantly bear in mind that he is working in a 
complex environment in which many variables are at play. The forces are 
multidimensional and his environment, although it shares common features 
with the situation confronting other educational practitioners, has many 
unique features. The sociologist, however, usually defines his problem so 
that he is working with one or a few independent variables (for example, 
social class or leadership structure) and one dependent variable (for ex- 
ample, academic achievement or sociometric choice), and he attempts to 
control other variables that may be influencing the relationships he is in- 
vestigating. Of necessity he must simplify his problem so he can deal with 
it. He usually assumes multiple causation but his methodological tools 
allow him to deal with only a very limited number of the forces that may 
account for the phenomena he is trying to explain. He never deals with all 
the variables that the practitioner probably needs to take into account in 

his decision making. Further, the research findings of the sociologist may 
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not be applicable to the particular set of conditions confronting the practi- 
tioner. Research findings based on a sample of suburban school systems may 
not hold for city school systems. These considerations lead to the following 
point of view about the sociologist’s major contribution to the educational 
practitioner. What the sociologist has to offer is basically a series of sensitiz- 
ing and analytic concepts and ideas based on theoretical and empirical 
analysis that will allow the practitioner to examine in a more realistic and 
more incisive way the multiple forces operating in his social environment. 
The sociologist cannot make the educational practitioner’s decisions for 
him, nor can the sociologists research findings based on one population be 
applied to any educational population indiscriminately. The practitioner's 
task is to assess the various forces that have a bearing on the achievement of 
his objectives, assign them relative weights, and make a decision based on 
these calculations. The basic sociological contribution is to add to the edu- 
cator’s kit of intellectual tools a set of sociological insights and concepts 
that will allow him to take account in his decision-making organizational, 
cultural, and interpersonal factors at work in his environment. 


Education and Social Structure: 
Theories and Methods* 


JEAN FLOUD 
University of London 


A. H: HALSEY 
University of Chicago 


Discussion of the relationship of education to social structure is at least as 
old as Plato and Aristotle, and is renewed at every period of crisis in social 
development; indeed, every landmark in political theory has its counterpart 
in educational theory. Since the development of a self-conscious “sociology,” 
a path has been opened towards the serious treatment of education as a 
social institution, but it has not so far been followed for any distance. In 
particular, the sociology of education in industrialised societies suffers from 
the rank heritage of philosophical and sociological confusions on which it 
has to build. 

Of the acknowledged masters, Durkheim and Weber made the only im- 
portant theoretical contributions to the study of education as a social 
institution,! though Thorstein Veblen contributed, in The Higher Learning, 

*(The following article is one section of the Trend Report on the Sociology of Education 
co-authored by Mrs. Floud and Dr, Halsey, which appears in Current Sociology, Vol. VII, 
No. 3, 1959. Topics discussed in other sections of the Report include: Education and 
Aspects of Social Structure, Social Determinants of Educability, and the Sociology of 
Educational Institutions. We wish to thank the authors, the International Sociological 
Association, and Basil Blackwell of Oxford, England, publishers of Current Sociology, for 
their permission to preprint this section, The Editors]. 
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a brilliant practical example of the possibilities of this kind of sociology.? 
In a later generation, Karl Mannheim produced a unique educational mes- 
sage, the climax of a long tradition of politically and ideologically inspired 
sociological thought on education, a blend of all contributions, from Plato 
through Marx to Ward and Dewey with the newer fruits of the European 
psychoanalytic movement of the twenties and thirties of the present cen- 
tury.” Yet none of these writers seems to have faced the fundamental diff- 
culty in the sociology of education; namely, that of presenting an orderly 
and coherent analysis of an institution which by its nature confounds social- 
psychological and sociological issues, straddling as it does the psychology 
and the organisational structure of society. 

This point was touched upon by Meyer Fortes in his account of education 
among the Tallensi. He states, but without developing the point further, 
that “the problem presented [to the social analyst] by this [educational] 
function of society is of an entirely different order from that presented by 
the religious or economic or political system of a people. The former is 
primarily a problem of genetic psychology, the nee es cultural or socio- 
logical analysis." It is, of course, true that education in the broadest sense 
is the transmission of culture through the socialisation of individuals; 
every society is, in a manner of speaking, an educative society, providing for 
the transmission of its culture and the formation of the personalities of its 
members; and there is always the dual problem, at once speal psychological 
and sociological, of analysing these processes and the tiisrituronal frame 
work within which they take place. But a fresh set of purely sociological 
problems is created as soon as educational tasks are performed by special- 
ised agencies, since the possibility then arises that these may behave as 
relatively independent variables in the functioning of the social system, pro- 


i i i ri ing unintended as well as intended 
moting or impeding change and producing uninte a p 


and dysfunctional as well as functional, consequences. 

In societies at pre-industrial stages of development, what we may call the 
Structural problems of education are athe DON-EXISHENE al relatively a 
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erations provide both the necessary instruction in relatively simple economic 
skills and induction into a homogeneous and relatively unchanging spiritual 
and social life. 

At later, even quite advanced—though still pre-industrial—stages of devel- 

opment, characterised by fairly complex patterns of division of labour and 
of stratification, the educational problem may still usefully be thought of in 
terms of genetic psychology or individual socialisation. As Weber shows, 
formal education in such societies is primarily a differentiating agency, pre- 
paring individuals for a particular style of life. Men are socialised into social 
groups having relatively stable relationships to each other. Each is educated 
“according to his station” and, other things being equal, consensus and 
integration follow. Of course, other things are not always equal. Formal 
education becomes an object of political dispute as newly-emerging or dis- 
sident social groups claim right of entry or the right to school their young 
according to their own lights. Nevertheless, the relationship between edu- 
cation and social structure remains in principle relatively simple until the 
onset of industrialism, which greatly complicates it. 

This is partly because industrialism, in speeding up the rate of social 
change, attenuates the relations between sub-groups in the system of division 
of labour and thus between individuals and the wider social structure; but 
it is mainly, perhaps, because industrialism throws new burdens on educa- 
tional institutions—the burdens of mass instruction, promotion of scientific 
and technological advance, Occupational recruitment, and social selection. 
Under conditions of advanced industrialism, indeed, the economy becomes 
increasingly dominated by institutions of research and technological in- 
novation, with the result that the differentiation of educational institutions 
and functions assumes new proportions. So much is this so that the educa- 
tional system comes to occupy a strategic place as a central determinant of 
the economic, political, social, and cultural character of society, and we 
propose using the term “technological society” to distinguish the stage of 
industrialisation in which these processes have developed. 

In fact, the contribution of education to social persistence and develop- 
ment in the vast, ramshackle, and relatively atomised structures of advanced 
industrial societies is difficult to determine with any precision; it plays a 
role in relation to all aspects of social structure— 
political, and social, as well as ideological or spi 
fronted no longer with a problem “primarily of 
with a problem of analysing a major institutional 
relations with the wider structure of which it forms 

of “genetic psychology,’ 


demographic, economic, 
ritual—and we are con- 
genetic psychology” but 
complex in very diverse 
a part. Even the problem 
’ which of course is not disposed of, is complicated 
under these circumstances by the need to answer questions about the part 
actually played by the formal institutions of learning in the socialisation of 
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children and young people; and these questions cannot be answered without 
embarking on a far-reaching analysis of the nature and purposes of these 
institutions and of their internal life. In short, industrialism gives rise to— 
or at least, justifies—the sociology of education as a specialised field of 
study. 

To treat the educational systems of developed societies as social institu- 
tions, asking the same questions about them in principle as one asks about 
other social institutions and seeking the answers in the main with the aid 
of similar methods, involves enquiry at various levels. 

On the most general, macrocosmic level, the task is to study the educa: 
tional system in its relations with the wider social structure—that is, in 
relation to the value system, the demography, the seria ome the political 
and stratification systems, always bearing in mind its ae to tendencies 
for change and development in each of these fields of behaviour. 

At a less general level, the social aaa and functioning of the con; 
stituent groups of the system—schools, tmnivevsitiey etc.. —must be studied; 
each will have its characteristic value-system, iis demography, and its egos 
nomic, power, and status structures, to be studied for themselves and in 
interrelation. And it is worth pointing out that work at this level an the 
sociology of educational institutions cannot be effective unless something is 
known of structural relations and trends at the macrocosmic level just 
mentioned. These are the source of the subtle transformations of function 
which schools, colleges, and universities Hadera without overt ee 
of aim or radical reorganisation and whic generate the pea an "i 
sions underlying and permeating their nily; lives E mas ens. bak 
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tions between the generations wherever they occur, but especially Within 
the family, and with sub-structures such as age-sets and religious fraternities 
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carrying socialising functions. The focus of attention for the sociologist 
working in industrial and technological societies, however, must be on 
formal and specialised educational institutions. His concern is with the 
social forces which create and mould pedagogical aims and educational 
policies and the institutions in which they are embodied; and also with 
these institutions themselves, and with their functions as, in some measure, 
independent parts of a wider and changing social structure. This is the 
context in which he comes to the fundamental problems of social integra- 
tion through the socialisation of individuals, and of persistence and develop- 
ment through the transmission of culture. The approach is indirect, but 
there is no short cut. 

The sociology and the “anthropology” of education must in practice 
tend to be separate fields of enquiry because of the different problems and 
method involved in studying, on the one hand the socialising process in 
primitive society, and on the other the structural relations and internal 
functioning of the elaborate educational provision characteristic of more 
developed societies. Nevertheless, it is obvious that the comparative study 
of education in societies at various stages of development takes on an en- 
hanced interest and value in the light of the complexities of life in in- 
dustrialised societies. Thus, a strong movement among certain, mainly 
American, anthropologists has been concerned to emphasise the implications 
of their work in primitive societies for the study of education in developed 
societies.6 

This anthropological influence on the sociology of education takes two 
forms, one straightforward and on the whole beneficial; the other more 
subtle, and on the whole harmful. The straightforward influence is exercised 
when anthropological findings are used as a vantage point for direct 
critical analysis of modern educational forms, sometimes, as in the writings 
of Margaret Mead on adolescence,’ in a way reminiscent of Durkheim’s 
interest in the problems of moral education of the members of industrial, 

specialised society. The same direct influence can also be seen in studies of 
out-of-school influences on the formal educational process 
in community studies of education of the kind undert 
his associates, research on social class influences on le 
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as diffused, especially 
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ange of cultural forces 
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on the other, it has inspired investigations of the subtler aspects of social 
processes such as selection, differentiation, and mobility. 

The indirect influence is methodological in character. “Structural- 
functionalism” is par excellence the anthropologist’s approach to social 
analysis. The notion of social equilibrium is central to this view of society, 
which is then regarded as a system, rather than as a conative whole, as an 
entity rather than as a process—or, if a process, then as a process of a 
special kind in which education, for instance, is seen simply as one term of 
a relationship which is supposed to reproduce itself in a dynamic equi- 
librium. The structural-functionalist is preoccupied with social integration 
based on shared values—i.e., with consensus—and he conducts his analysis 
solely in terms of the motivated actions of individuals. For him, therefore, 
education is a means of motivating individuals to behave in ways appro- 
priate to maintain the society in a state of equilibrium. But this is a difficult 
notion to apply to developed, especially industrialised societies, even if the 
notion of equilibrium is interpreted dynamically. They are dominated by 
social change, and “consensus” and “integration” can be only very loosely 
conceived in regard to them. 

Thus, if we take first the problem of integration, the social anthropolo- 
gist, or the sociologist working with structural-functional concepts, inter- 
prets the relation of education to society either psychologically, to mean 
that education makes its contribution to social cohesion through the forma- 
tion of the “basic personality,” or ideologically, through the inculcation 


of an appropriate set of common values. Yet it seems doubtful whether 


this notion of ‘integration’ can be applied to the ramified, complex 


structures of modern industrialised societies. In any case, it is clearly easy to 
exaggerate both the actual and the possible contribution of formal educa- 
tional institutions to consensus in these societies, whether we think in 
terms of the formation of basic personality or of the inculcation of a common 
set of values. It need hardly be said that the importance of schools and 
universities as agencies of socialisation in relation to the social-class and 
occupational structures, and thus their contribution to a shambling sort of 
social integration, is not in doubt; but what are we to understand by con- 
sensus in these societies? Durkheim and Mannheim both wrestled with the 


Problem; the former had recourse to a syndicalist, the latter to a platonic- 


totalitarian, solution. 
It seems likely that when v 


services which are a feature of modern 
in the broad sense of the term which is relevant to 


the transmission of cultural values. 


ve are dealing with the mass educational 
societies, “instruction” looms larger 


than “education,” 


Problems of personality-formation or 
Admittedly the distinction between instruction and education must not be 


ridden too hard. There is evidently a point—and this is especially clear 
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when one considers the introduction of widespread formal schooling into 
underdeveloped societies—beyond which one cannot instruct without edu- 
cating, since the use, not to say acquisition, of certain kinds of skill and 
knowledge implies and requires a context of appropriate attitudes and 
values. The important point is that these attitudes and values may be 
specific and need not be shared throughout the society; consensus need not 
take the form of adherence to a set of common values, and integration in 
differentiated societies need not be based on this kind of consensus. 

All this is not to say that in industrial society the strictly educational 
problem of socialisation, of “genetic psychology,” does not exist. Of course 
it does, and of course formal educational institutions such as schools and 
universities play a part in the process of socialisation. The point of these 
remarks is to emphasise that socialisation is by no means their only or even, 
in all cases, their prime function; and that in any case, whatever the in- 
tentions of teachers and policy-makers, industrialism calls into being other 
latent and manifest social functions of educational institutions, and features 
of their organisation such as bureaucratisation, which may overtly or 
covertly overshadow, impede, or transmute their educational function. Thus, 
if for sociological purposes they are treated more or less exclusively in terms 
of their supposed contribution to individual socialisation and social cohe- 
sion, the effect is at once to over-simplify and exaggerate their independent 
structural role. 

Structural-functionalism, it is suggested, tends to play down problems 
of social change, and is therefore, for this reason too, unsuitable for the 
analysis of modern industrial societies. But it must be admitted that even 
where they are not burdened by the methodological shortcomings of this 
approach, sociologists have not achieved any great insight into the problems 
of education in relation to social change. 

Until the recent rise of structural-functionalism, the discussion of these 
problems was dominated by the American pragmatists with their off-shoots 
in the advocates of the community school. The belief that education can 
act as a direct agent of social change was central to the convictions of men 
like Ward and Dewey and reflected the influence on their thought of ration- 
alism and utilitarianism (which, it may be remarked, also entered into the 
thinking about education of the Christian Socialists and aroused the hos- 
tility of the Marxists, who saw education sim 


ply as a major weapon in the 
class war). European sociologists, 


on the other hand, have always postulated 
the dependence of education on the form of social Structure, regarding it as 
an “adaptive” institution; that is to say, they have taken a fundamentally 
conservative view of the social role of education. 


Mannhein drew heavily on both traditions; education was for him soci- 


ology in action. His notion of “social education” was a notion of a planned 


Or 
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educative society, based on sociological understanding of the structural 
needs and possibilities of a “democratic” (industrial) order and implement- 
ed with the aid of social psychology. He did not fall into the common error 
of supposing education to be always and inevitably either the dependent or 
the independent variable in social change. He had no naive belief in the 
powers of rational persuasion or the spread of “sweetness and light” through 
education; nor on the other hand would he have subscribed to the uncom- 
promising view that education always follows and can never initiate change. 
He well understood that “the causes of social change are motivated acts, 
but the motives are shaped by changes in the conditions,”’$ and he placed 
his faith in the sociological analysis of conditions and the social-psychologi- 
cal (educational) manipulation of motives. Nevertheless, his failure to 


analyse, among the conditions, the characteristic structural position of 


modern educational institutions, is striking; and this vital omission can 
no doubt be traced to his failure, also, to undertake any analysis of the part 


actually played by education in various social changes which would have 
illuminated its varying role—sometimes cause, sometimes condition, and 


sometimes consequence of change. 

Thus Mannheim was never able decisively to raise the level of the dis- 
cussion of the relation of education to social change; and this has always 
been lamentably low, geared to trivial and impoverished ideas of what is 
to be understood by social change and a crude notion of a one:stded cau- 
sality. Analyses of concrete examples of the bearing of education on social 
change are singularly hard to come by. The greater part a the relevant 
literature consists of hortatory and reformist tracts and treatises, opposition 
to which has produced only some shift of allegiance, on the saine plane of 
rather fruitless abstraction, from belief in the force of alee which it is 
supposedly the job of education to influence, to a conviction that techno- 


logical innovations behave as independent social variables, bringing educa- 
r less promptly in their wake. One may search almost 


f the unintended consequences of education, or of 
ble for changes in educational values and institu- 
nsformation of function undergone by relatively 
ons. And—to take a single striking example—we 
technical assistance and mass education pro- 
societies today with virtually no understanding 


of the past actually played by education in economic growth; although, it 

is true, the social anthropologists have directed attention, for the most part 
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cultural obstacles to the success of programmes of educational expansion in 
underdeveloped societies. 

Our thesis, then, is that the weaknesses of the sociology of education are 
the result, in part, of the fact that too few professional sociologists have 
paid it detailed and systematic attention, so that the new problems raised 
of industrialism have gone unnoticed or unexplored 
and practical implications; that the current interest 
of social anthropologists in education is proving, for methodological reasons, 
a mixed blessing; and that the field of work for the sociologist concerned 
with developed societies must be defined in institutional, not functional 


by the development 
for their theoretical 


terms—that is, in terms of the study of specialised educational institutions 
and their personnel, and not in terms of education as socialisation, or an 
exercise in “genetic psychology.” The sociology of educational institutions 
in developed societies needs to be undertaken for its own sake and in the 
same terms as the specialised study of other social institutions. Only the 
detailed study of educational institutions in relation to various aspects of the 
wider social structure can provide the indispensable framework for the 
analysis of their structure and functioning and of their contribution to 
the perennial and crucial problems of social organisation; namely, the 


problems of socialising individuals, transmitting culture, and maintaining 
social cohesion. 


The School Class as a Social System: 


Some of Its Functions in American Society* 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


THIS ESSAY WILL ATTEMPT TO OUTLINE, if only sketchily, an analysis of the 
elementary and secondary school class as a social system, and the relation of 


its structure to its primary function: 
zation and allocation. While it is impo 
part of the larger organization of a scho 
school will be the unit of analysis here, 


school system and by the individual pupil a 
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the family, informal “peer groups,” churches, and sundry voluntary organi- 
zations all play a part, as does actual on-the-job training. But, in the period 
extending from entry into first grade until entry into the labor force or 
marriage, the school class may be regarded as the focal socializing agency. 

The socialization function may be summed up as the development in in- 
dividuals of the commitments and capacities which are essential prerequi- 
sites of their future role-performance. Commitments may be broken down 
in turn into two components: commitment to the implementation of the 
broad values of society, and commitment to the performance of a specific 
type of role within the structure of society. Thus a person in a relatively 
humble occupation may be a “solid citizen” in the sense of commitment to 
honest work in that occupation, without an intensive and sophisticated 
concern with the implementation of society's higher-level values. Or con- 
versely, someone else might object to the anchorage of the feminine role in 
marriage and the family on the grounds that such anchorage keeps society’s 
total talent resources from being distributed equitably to business, govern- 
ment, and so on. Capacities can also be broken down into two components, 
the first being competence or the skill to perform the tasks involved in the 
individual’s roles, and the second being “role-responsibility” or the capa- 
city to live up to other people’s expectations of the interpersonal behavior 
appropriate to these roles. Thus a mechanic as well as a doctor needs to 
have not only the basic “skills of his trade,” but also the ability to behave 
responsibly toward those people with whom he is brought into contact in 
his work. 

While on the one hand, the school class may be regarded as a primary 
agency by which these different components of commitments and capacities 
are generated, on the other hand, it is, from the point of view of the society, 
an agency of “manpower” allocation. It is well known that in American 
society there is a very high, and probably increasing, correlation between 
one’s status level in the society and one’s level of educational attainment. 
Both social status and educational level are obviously related to the occu- 


pational status which is attained. Now, as a result of the general process of 


both educational and occupational upgrading, completion of high school is 
increasingly coming to be the norm for minimum Satisfactory educational 
attainment, and the most significant line for future occupational status has 


come to be drawn between members of an age-cohort who do and do not go 
to college. 


We are interested, then, in what it is about the school class in our society 


that determines the distinction between the contingents of the age-cohort 
which do and do not go to college. Because of a tradition of localism and 
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a rather pragmatic pluralism, there is apparently considerable variety 
among school systems of various cities and states. Although the situation 
in metropolitan Boston probably represents a more highly structured pat- 
tern than in many other parts of the county, it is probably not so extreme 
as to be misleading in its main features. There, though of course actual 
entry into college does not come until after graduation from high school, 
the main dividing line is between those who are and are not enrolled in the 
college preparatory course in high school; there is only a small amount of 
shifting either way after about the ninth grade when the decision is nor- 
mally made. Furthermore, the evidence seems to be that by far the most im- 
portant criterion of selection is the record of school performance in elemen- 
tary school. These records are evaluated by teachers and principals, and 
there are few cases of entering the college preparatory course against their 
advice. It is therefore not stretching the evidence too far to say broadly that 
the primary selective process occurs through differential school performance 
in elementary school, and that the “seal” is put on it in junior high school. 


The evidence also is that the selective process is genuinely assortative. As 


in virtually all comparable processes, ascriptive as well as achieved factors 
influence the outcome. In this case, the ascriptive factor is the socio-economic 


Status of the child's family, and the factor underlying his opportunity for 
achievement is his individual ability. In the study of 3,348 Boston high 
School boys on which these generalizations are based, each of these factors 
Was quite highly correlated with planning college. For example, the per- 
centages planning college, by father’s occupation, were: 12 per cent for 
semi-skilled and unskilled, 19 per cent for skilled, 26 per cent for minor 
white collar, 52 per cent for middle white collar, and 80 per cent for major 
white collar. Likewise, intentions varied by ability (as measured by IQ), 
the lowest quintile, 17 per cent for the next, 24 per 
the next to the top, and 52 per cent 
within any ability quintile, the 
le, within the 
very important top quintile in ability as measured, the range in college 
intentions was from 29 per cent for sons of laborers to 89 per cent for sons 


namely, 11 per cent for 
cent for the middle, 30 per cent for 
for the highest. It should be noted also that v 
relationship of plans to father’s occupation is seen. For examp 


of major white collar persons.” 
1 The principal source for these statements is a study of social mobility among boys in 
ten public high schools in the Boston metropolitan area, conducted by Samuel A. 
Stouffer, Florence R. Kluckhohn, and the present author. Unfortunately the material 
is i . s: : 

see hie bene aE A. Kahl, The American Class Structure (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1953), p. 283, Data from a nationwide sample of high school students, 
Published by the Educational Testing Service, show similar patterns of relationships. 
For example, the ETS study shows variation, by father's occupation, in proportion of high 
School seniors planning college, of from 35 per cent to 80 per cent for boys and 27 per 
cent to 79 per cent for girls. (From Background Factors Relaten to College Plans and 
College Enrollment among High School Students [Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1957]). 
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The essential points here seem to be that there is a relatively uniform 
criterion of sclection operating to differentiate between the college and the 
non-college contingents, and that for a very important part of the cohort 
the operation of this criterion is not a “put-up job’—it is not simply a way 
of affirming a previously determined ascriptive status. To be sure, the 
high-status, high-ability boy is very likely indeed to go to college, and the 
low-status, low-ability boy is very unlikely to go. But the “cross-pressured”’ 
group for whom these two factors do not coincide? is of considerable im- 
portance. 

Considerations like these lead me to conclude that the main process of 
differentiation (which from another point of view is selection) that occurs 
during elementary school takes place on a single main axis of achievement. 
Broadly, moreover, the differentiation leads up through high school to a 
bifurcation into college-goers and non-college-goers. 

To assess the significance of this pattern, let us look at its place in the 
socialization of the individual. Entering the system of formal education is 

the child’s first major step out of primary involvement in his family of 
orientation. Within the family certain foundations of his motivational 
system have been laid down. But the only characteristic fundamental to 
later roles which has clearly been “determined” and psychologically stamped 
in by that time is sex role. The postoedipal child enters the system of 
formal education clearly categorized as boy or girl, but beyond that his 
role is not yet differentiated. The process of selection, by which persons will 
select and be selected for categories of roles, is yet to take place. 

On grounds which cannot be gone into here, it may be said that the most 
important single predispositional factor with which the child enters the 
school is his level of independence. By this is meant his level of self-suffi- 
ciency relative to guidance by adults, his capacity to take responsibility and 
to make his own decisions in coping with new and varying situations. This, 
like his sex role, he has as a function of his experience in the family. 

The family is a collectivity within which the basic Status-structure is 
ascribed in terms of biological position, that is, by generation, sex, and age. 
There are inevitably differences of performance relative to these, and they 
are rewarded and punished in ways that contribute to differential character 
formation. But these differences are not given the sanction of institutional- 
ized social status. The school is the first socializing agency in the child’s 
experience which institutionalizes a differentiation of status on nonbiologi- 

3 There seem to be two main reasons why the high-st 
important as its obverse. The first is that in a socicty of ex 


tional opportunity the general trend is one of upgrading, and the social pressures tO 
downward mobility are not as great as they would otherwise be. The second is that there 
are cushioning mechanisms which tend to protect the high status boy who has difficulty 
“making the grade.” He may be sent to a college with low academic standards, he may go t° 
schools where the line between ability levels is not rigorously drawn, etc. ' 


atus, low-ability group is not 50 
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cal bases. Moreover, this is not an ascribed but an achieved status; it is the 
Status “earned” by differential performance of the tasks set by the teacher, 
who is acting as an agent of the community's school system. Let us look at 


the structure of this situation. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLass 


In accord with the generally wide variability of American institutions, 
and of course the basically local control of school systems, there is con- 
siderable variability of school situations, but broadly they have a single 
relatively well-marked framework.4 Particularly in the primary part of the 
elementary grades, i.e., the first three grades, the basic pattern includes one 
main teacher for the class, who teaches all subjects and who is in charge of 
the class generally. Sometimes this early, and frequently in later grades, 
other teachers are brought in for a few special subjects, particularly gym, 
music, and art, but this does not alter the central position of the main 
teacher. This teacher is usually a woman.® The class is with this one teacher 
for the school year, but usually no longer. 

The class, then, is composed of about 25 age-peers of both sexes drawn 
from a relatively small geographical area—the neighborhood. Except for 
sex in certain respects, there is initially no formal basis for differentiation 
of status within the school class. The main structural differentiation devel- 
ops gradually, on the single main axis indicated above as achievement. 
That the differentiation should occur on a single main axis is insured by 
four primary features of the situation. The first is the initial equalization of 
the “‘contestants’” status by age and by “family background,” the neighbor- 
hood being typically much more homogeneous than is the whole society. 
The second circumstance is the imposition of a common set of tasks which 
is, compared to most other task-areas, strikingly undifferentiated. The school 
situation is far more like a race in this respect than most role-performance 
situations. Third, there is the sharp polarization between the pupils in 
their initial equality and the single teacher who is an adult and “represents” 
the adult world. And fourth, there is a relatively systematic process of 
evaluation of the pupils’ performances. From the point of view of a pupil, 
this evaluation, particularly (though not exclusively) in the form of report 
card marks, constitutes reward and/or punishment for past performance; 


*This discussion refers to public schools. Only about 13 per ani oF all elementary 
and secondary school pupils attend non-public schools, with this propano ba 
from about 22 per cent in the Northeast to about 6 per cent in the A - 8. O! ice of 
Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1954-56. (W ashingrons 
U. Ss, Government Printing Office, 1959), chap. ii, “Statistics of State School Systems, 


1955-56," Table 44, p. 114. , , k 
5In 1955-56, 13 ae cent of the public elementary school instructional staff in the 


United States were men. Ibid., p. 7. 
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from the viewpoint of the school system acting as an allocating agency, it 
is a basis of selection for future status in society. 

Two important sets of qualifications need to be kept in mind in interpre- 
ting this structural pattern, but I think these do not destroy the significance 
of its main outline. The first qualification is for variations in the formal 
organization and procedures of the school class itself. Here the most im- 
portant kind of variation is that between relatively “traditional” schools 
and relatively “progressive” schools. The more traditional schools put 
more emphasis on discrete units of subject-matter, whereas the progressive 
type allows more “indirect” teaching through “projects” and broader topi- 
cal interests where more than one bird can be killed with a stone. In pro- 
gressive schools there is more emphasis on groups of pupils working together, 
compared to the traditional direct relation of the individual pupil to the 
teacher. This is related to the progressive emphasis on co-operation among 
the pupils rather than direct competition, to greater permissiveness as op- 
posed to strictness of discipline, and to a de-emphasis on formal marking.° 
In some schools one of these components will be more prominent, and in 
others, another. That it is, however, an important range of variation is 
clear. It has to do, I think, very largely with the independence-dependence 
training which is so important to early socialization in the family. My 
broad interpretation is that those people who emphasize independence 
training will tend to be those who favor relatively progressive education. 
The relation of support for progressive education to relatively high socio- 
economic status and to “intellectual” interests and the like is well known. 
There is no contradiction between these emphases both on independence 
and on co-operation and group solidarity among pupils. In the first in- 
stance this is because the main focus of the independence problem at these 
ages is vis-a-vis adults. However, it can also be said that the peer group, 
which here is built into the school class, is an indirect field of expression of 
dependency needs, displaced from adults. 

The second set of qualifications concerns the “informal” aspects of the 
school class, which are always somewhat at variance with the formal ex- 
pectations. For instance, the formal pattern of nondifferentiation between 
the sexes may be modified informally, for the very salience of the one-sex 
peer group at this age period means that there is bound to be considerable 
implicit recognition of it—for example, in the form of teachers’ encourag- 
ing group competition between boys and girls. Still, the fact of coeducation 
and the attempt to treat both sexes alike in all the crucial formal respects 
remain the most important. Another problem raised by informal organi- 
zation is the question of how far teachers can and do treat pupils particular- 

This summary of some contrasts between traditional and progressive patterns is 


derived from general reading in the literature rather than any single authoritative 
account. 
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istically in violation of the universalistic expectations of the school. When 
compared with other types of formal organizations, however, I think the 
extent of this discrepancy in elementary schools is seen to be not unusual. 
The school class is structured so that opportunity for particularistic treat- 
ment is severely limited. Because there are so many more children in a school 
class than in a family and they are concentrated in a much narrower age 
range, the teacher has much less chance than does a parent to grant par- 
ticularistic favors. 

Bearing in mind these two sets of qualifications, it is still fair, I think, 
to conclude that the major characteristics of the elementary school class in 
this country are such as have been outlined. It should be especially empha- 
sized that more or less progressive schools, even with their relative lack of 
emphasis on formal marking, do not constitute a separate pattern, but 
rather a variant tendency within the same pattern. A progressive teacher, 
like any other, will form opinions about the different merits of her pupils 
relative to the values and goals of the class and will communicate these 
evaluations to them, informally if not formally. Lt is my impression that the 
extremer cases of playing down relative evaluation are confined to those 
upper-status schools where going to a “good” college is so fully taken for 
granted that for practical purposes it is an ascribed status. In other words, 
in interpreting these facts the selective function of the school class should 
be kept continually in the forefront of attention. Quite clearly its impor- 


tance has not been decreasing; rather the contrary. 


THE NATURE OF SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


What, now, of the content of the “achievement” expected of elementary 
, 


school children? Perhaps the best broad characterization which can be given 
is that it involves the types of performance which are, on the one hand, 
school situation and, on the other hand, are felt by 
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co-operativeness in relation to fellow-pupils, and good “work-habits” are 
the fundamentals, leading on to capacity for “leadership” and “initiative.” 

The striking fact about this achievement content is that in the elementary 
grades these two primary components are not clearly differentiated from 
each other. Rather, the pupil is evaluated in diffusely general terms; a 
good pupil is defined in terms of a fusion of the cognitive and the moral 
components, in which varying weight is given to one or the other. Broadly 

speaking, then, we may say that the “high achievers” of the elementary 
school are both the “bright” pupils, who catch on easily to their more 
strictly intellectual tasks, and the more “responsible” pupils, who ‘behave 
well” and on whom the teacher can “count” in her difficult problems of 
managing the class. One indication that this is the case is the fact that in 
elementary school the purely intellectual tasks are relatively easy for the 
pupil of high intellectual ability. In many such cases, it can be presumed 
that the primary challenge to the pupil is not to his intellectual, but to his 
“moral,” capacities. On the whole, the progressive movement seems to 
have leaned in the direction of giving enhanced emphasis to this compo- 
nent, suggesting that of the two, it has tended to become the more problem- 
atical.? 

The essential point, then, seems to be that the elementary school, re- 
garded in the light of its socialization function, is an agency which differ- 
entiates the school class broadly along a single continuum of achievement, 
the content of which is relative excellence in living up to the expectations 
imposed by the teacher as an agent of the adult society. The criteria of 
this achievement are, generally speaking, undifferentiated into the cogni- 
tive or technical component and the moral or “social” component. But with 
respect to its bearing on societal values, it is broadly a differentiation of 
levels of capacity to act in accord with these values. Though the relation 
is far from neatly uniform, this differentiation underlies the processes of 
selection for levels of status and role in the adult society, 

Next, a few words should be said about the out-of-school context in 
which this process goes on. Besides the school class, there are clearly two 
primary social structures in which the child participates: the family and 
the child's informal “peer group.” 


FAMILY AND PEER Group IN RELATION TO THE Scuoor Crass 


The school age child, of course, continues to live in the parental house- 
hold and to be highly dependent, emotionally as well as instrumentally, on 


This account of the two components of elementary school achievement and their 
relation summarizes impressions gained from the literature, rather than being based on 
the opinions of particular authorities, I have the impression that achievement in this 
sense corresponds closely to what is meant by the term as used by McClelland and his 
associates. Cf. D. C. McClelland et al., The Achievement Motive (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953). 
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his parents. But he is now spending several hours a day away from home, 
subject to a discipline and a reward system which are essentially independ- 
ent of that admuustered by the parents. Moreover, the range of this inde- 
pendence graduaily increases. As he grows older, he is permitted to range 
further territorially with neither parental nor school supervision, and to do 
an increasing range of things. He olten gets an allowance for personal 
spending and begins to earn some money of his own. Generally, however, the 
emotional problem of dependence-independence continues to be a very 
salient one through this period, frequently with manifestations by the child 


of compulsive independence. 

Concomitantly with this, the area for association with age-peers without 
detailed adult supervision expands. These associations are tied to the 
family, on the one hand, in that the home and yards of children who are 
neighbors and the adjacent streets serve as locations for their activities; 
and to the school, on the other hand, in that play periods and going to and 
from school provide occasions for informal association, even though or- 
ganized extracurricular activities are introduced only later. Ways of bring- 
ing some of this activity under another sort of adult supervision are found in 
such organizations as the boy and girl scouts. 

Two sociological characteristics of peer groups at this age are particularly 
striking. One is the fluidity of their boundaries, with individual children 
drifting into and out of associations. This element of “voluntary association” 
contrasts strikingly with the child's ascribed membership in the family and 
the school class, over which he has no control. ‘The second characteristic is 
the peer group's sharp segregation by sex. To a striking degree this is en- 
forced by the children themselves rather than by adults. 

The psychological functions of peer association are suggested by these 
two characteristics. On the one hand, the peer group may be regarded as a 
field for the exercise of independence from adult control; hende it is not 
surprising that it is often a focus of behavior which goes beyong independ- 
inge of adult-disapproved behavior; when tiis 
m which the extremists go over into delin- 
on is to provide the child a 
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The importance of the peer group for socialization in our type of society 
should be clear. The motivational foundations of character are inevitably 
first laid down through identification with parents, who are generation- 
superiors, and the generation difference is a type example of a hierarchical 
status difference. But an immense part of the individual’s adult role per- 
formance will have to be in association with Status-equals or near-equals. 
In this situation it is important to have a reorganization of the motiva- 
tional structure so that the original dominance of the hierarchical axis is 
modified to strengthen the egalitarian components. The peer group plays 
a prominent part in this process. 

Sex segregation of latency period peer groups may be regarded as a process 
of reinforcement of sex-role identification. Through intensive association 
with sex-peers and involvement in sex-typed activities, they strongly rein- 
force belongingness with other members of the same sex and contrast with 
the opposite sex. This is the more important because in the coeducational 
school a set of forces operates which specifically plays down sex-role 
differentiation. 

It is notable that the latency period sex-role pattern, instead of institu- 
tionalizing relations to members of the opposite sex, is characterized by an 
avoidance of such relations, which only in adolescence gives way to dating. 
This avoidance is clearly associated with the process of reorganization of 
the erotic components of motivational structure. The pre-oedipal objects 
of erotic attachment were both intra-familial and generation-superior, In 
both respects there must be a fundamental shift by the time the child 
reaches adulthood. I would Suggest that one of the main functions of the 
avoidance pattern is to help cope with the psychological difficulty of over- 
coming the earlier incestuous attachments, and hence to prepare the child 
for assuming an attachment to an age-mate of opposite sex later, 

Seen in this perspective, the socialization function of the school class 
assumes a particular significance. The socialization functions of the family 
by this time are relatively residual, though their importance should not be 
underestimated. But the school remains adult-controlled and, moreover, 
induces basically the same kind of identification as was induced by the 
family in the child’s pre-oedipal stage. This is to say that the learning of 
achievement-motivation is, psychologically speaking, a process of identifi- 
cation with the teacher, of doing well in school in order to please the 
teacher (often backed by the parents) in the same sense in which a pre- 
oedipal child learns new skills in order to please his mother. 

In this connection I maintain that wh 


at is internalized through the pro- 
cess of identification is a reciprocal pa 


ttern of role-relationships.8 Unless 


"On the identification Process in the fami “Soci 
Í mily see my paper, “Social Structure and the 
Development of Personality,” Psychiatry, XXI (November, 1958), pp. 321-40. 
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there is a drastic failure of internalization altogether, not just one, but 
both sides of the interaction will be internalized. There will, however, be 
an emphasis on one or the other, so that some children will more nearly 
identify with the socializing agent, and others will more nearly identify 
with the Opposite role. Thus, in the pre-oedipal stage, the “independent” 
child has identified more with the parent, and the “dependent” one with the 
child-role vis-a-vis the parent. 

In school the teacher is institutionally defined as superior to any pupil 
in knowledge of curriculum subject-matter and in responsibility as a good 
Citizen of the school. In so far as the school class tends to be bifurcated 
(and of course the dichotomization is far from absolute), it will broadly be 
on the basis, on the one hand, of identification with the teacher, or ac- 
ceptance of her role as a model; and, on the other hand, of identification 
with the pupil peer group. This bifurcation of the class on the basis of 
identification with teacher or with peer group so strikingly corresponds 
with the bifurcation into college-goers and non-college-goers that it would 
be hard to avoid the hypothesis that this structural dichotomization in the 
school system is the primary source of the selective dichotomization. Of 
course in detail the relationship is blurred, but certainly not more so than 
ina great many other fields of comparable analytical complexity. 

These considerations suggest an interpretation of some features of the 
elementary teacher role in American society. The first major step in sociali- 
zation, beyond that in the family, takes place in the elementary school, so 
it seems reasonable to expect that the teacher-figure should be characterized 
by a combination of similarities to and differences from parental figures. 
The teacher, then, is an adult, characterized by the generalized superiority, 
which a parent also has, of adult status relative to chaldren: She is not, 
however, ascriptively related to her pupils, but is performing an Seep 
tional role—a role, however, in which the recipients of her services are 
tightly bound in solidarity to her and to each other. Parthemiorg, coin: 
pared to a parent’s, her responsibility to then is much moe uniyersalistig, 
this being reinforced, as we saw, by the size of the class; it is also mneh 
more oriented to performance rather than to solicitude for the anctional 
“needs” of the children. She is not entitled to suppress the distinction be- 
tween high and low achievers, just because nof being able to be included 
among the high group would be too hard on little Johnny—however much 
tendencies in this direction appear as deviant patterns. 5 mother, on the 
other hand, must give first priority to the needs of her child, regardless of 
his capacities to achieve. . 

It is also significant for the parallel of the elementary school class with 
the family that the teacher is normally a Womar As background it shold 
be noted that in most European systems until recently, and often today in 
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our private parochial and non-sectarian schools, the sexes have been 
segregated and each sex group has been taught by teachers of their own 
sex. Given coeducation, however, the woman teacher represents continuity 
with the role of the mother. Precisely the lack of differentiation in the ele- 
mentary school “curriculum” between the components of subject-matter 
competence and social responsibility fits in with the greater diffuseness of 
the feminine role. 

But at the same time, it is essential that the teacher is not a mother to 
her pupils, but must insist on universalistic norms and the differential re- 
ward of achievement. Above all she must be the agent of bringing about and 
legitimizing a differentiation of the school class on an achievement axis. 
This aspect of her role is furthered by the fact that in American society the 
feminine role is less confined to the familial context than in most other 
societies, but joins the masculine in occupational and associational con- 
cerns, though still with a greater relative emphasis on the family. Through 
identification with their teacher, children of both sexes learn that the 
category “woman” is not co-extensive with “mother” (and future wife), but 
that the feminine role-personality is more complex than that. 

In this connection it may well be that there is a relation to the once- 
controversial issue of the marriage of women teachers, If the differentiation 
between what may be called the maternal and the occupational components 
of the feminine role is incomplete and insecure, confusion between them 
may be avoided by insuring that both are not performed by the 5 
persons. The “old maid” teacher of American tradition may thus be 
thought of as having renounced the maternal role in favor of 
tional.” Recently, however, the highly affective concern over t 
married women’s teaching has conspicuously abated, and their 
ipation has greatly increased. It may be suggested th 
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is a woman. But, if she acted only like a mother, there would be no genuine 
reorganization of the pupil's personality system. This reorganization is 
furthered by the features of the teacher role which differentiate it from the 
maternal. One further point is that while a child has one main teacher in 
each grade, he will usually have a new teacher when he progresses to the 
next higher grade. He is thus accustomed to the fact that teachers are, 
unlike mothers, “interchangeable” in a certain sense. The school year is 
long enough to form an important relationship to a particular teacher, but 
not long enough for a highly particularistic attachment to crystallize. More 
than in the parent-child relationship, in school the child must internalize 
his relation to the teacher's role rather than her particular personality; this 
is a major step in the internalization of universalistic patterns. 


SOCIALIZATION AND SELECTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


To conclude this discussion of the elementary school class, something 
should be said about the fundamental conditions underlying the process 
which is, as we have seen, simultaneously (1) an emancipation of the child 
from primary emotional attachment to his family, (2) an internalization of 
a level of societal values and norms that is a step higher than those he can 
learn in his family alone, (8) a differentiation of the school class in terms 
both of actual achievement and of differential valuation of achievement, 
and (4) from society's point of view, a selection and allocation of its human 
resources relative to the adult role system.?° 

Probably the most fundamental condition underlying this process is the 
sharing of common values by the two adult agencies involved—the family and 
the school. In this case the core is the shared valuation of achievement. 
It includes, above all, recognition that it is fair to give differential rewards 
for different levels of achievement, so long as there has been fair access to 
Opportunity, and fair that these rewards lead on to higher-order opportuni- 
ties for the successful. There is thus a basic sense in which the elementary 
school class is an embodiment of the fundamental American value of equal- 
ity of opportunity, in that it places value both on initial equality and on 
differential achievement. 

As a second condition, however, the rigor of this valuational pattern 
must be tempered by allowance for the difficulties and needs of the young 
child. Here the quasi-motherliness of the woman teacher plays an important 
part. Through her the school system, assisted by other agencies, attempts to 
Minimize the insecurity resulting from the pressures to learn, by providing a 
certain amount of emotional support defined in terms of what is due to a 
child of a given age level. In this respect, however, the role of the school 
is relatively small. The underlying foundation of support is given in the 


The following summary is adapted from T. Parsons. o F. Rales et al, Family, 
Socialization and Interaction Process (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955), esp. chap. iv. 
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home, and as we have seen, an important supplement to it can be provided 
by the informal peer associations of the child. It may be suggested that the 
development of extreme patterns of alienation from the school is often 
related to inadequate support in these respects. 

Third, there must be a process of selective rewarding of valued perform- 
ance. Here the teacher is clearly the primary agent, though the more pro- 
gressive modes of education attempt to enlist classmates more systematic- 
ally than in the traditional pattern. This is the process that is the direct 
source of intra-class differentiation along the achievement axis. 

The final condition is that this initial differentiation tends to bring about 
a status system in the class, in which not only the immediate results of 
school work, but a whole series of influences, converge to consolidate 
different expectations which may be thought of as the children’s “levels of 
aspiration.” Generally some differentiation of friendship groups along this 
line occurs, though it is important that it is by no means complete, and 
that children are sensitive to the attitudes not only of their own friends, 
but of others. 

Within this general discussion of processes and conditions, it is important 
to distinguish, as I have attempted to do all along, the socialization of the 
individual from the selective allocation of contingents to future roles. For 
the individual, the old familial identification is broken up (the family of 
orientation becomes, in Freudian terms, a “lost object”) and a new identifi- 
cation is gradually built up, providing the first-order structure of the child’s 
identity apart from his originally ascribed identity as son or daughter of 
the “Joneses.” He both transcends his familial identification in favor of a 
more independent one and comes to occupy a differentiated status within the 
new system. His personal status is inevitably a direct function of the position 
he achieves, primarily in the formal school class and secondarily in the in- 
formal peer group structure. In spite of the sense in which achievement- 
ranking takes place along a continuum, I have put forward reasons to sug- 
gest that, with respect to this status, there is an important differentiation 
into two broad, relatively distinct levels, and that his position on one or the 
other enters into the individual's definition of his own identity. To an 
important degree this Process of differentiation is independent of the 
socio-economic status of his family in the community, which to the child 
is a prior ascribed status, 


When we look at the same System as a selective mechanism from the 


societal point of view, some further considerations become important. 
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inevitably a source of strain, because it confers higher rewards and priv- 
ileges on one contingent than on another within the same system. This com- 
mon valuation helps make possible the acceptance of the crucial differentia- 
tion, especially by the losers in the competition. Here it is an essential point 
that this common value on achievement is shared by units with different 
statuses in the system. It cuts across the differentiation of families by socio- 
economic status. It is necessary that there be realistic opportunity and that 
the teacher can be relied on to implement it by being “fair” and reward- 
ing achievement by whoever shows capacity for it. The fact is crucial that 
the distribution of abilities, though correlated with family status, clearly 
does not coincide with it. There can then be a genuine selective process 
within a set of “rules of the game.” 

This commitment to common values is not, however, the sole integrative 
mechanism counteracting the strain imposed by differentiation. Not only 
does the individual pupil enjoy familial support, but teachers also like and 
indeed “respect” pupils on bases independent of Sch vent citeatsiisis, and 
peer-group friendship lines, though correlated with position an the aaee 
ment scale, again by no means coincide with it, but Grosson it. Thus there 
are cross-cutting lines of solidarity which mitigate the strains generated by 
rewarding achievement differentially. i ; SON 

It is only within this framework of institutionalized solidarity that the 
crucial selective process goes on through selective rewarding and the con- 
solidation of its results into a status-differentiation within the school class. 
We have called special attention to the impact of the selective process on 
the children of relatively high ability but low family status. m in 
this group, but pervading school classes generally, is another paralle fo 
what was found in the studies of voting behavior.!? In the voting studies = 
was found that the “shifters’—those voters who were transferring their 
allegiance from one major party to the other—tended, on the ane band, p 
be the “cross-pressured” people, who had multiple status characteristics wi 
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group allegiances which predisposed them simultaneously to vote in opposite 
directions. The analogy in the school class is clearly to the children for 
whom ability and family status do not coincide. On the other hand, it was 
precisely in this group of cross-pressured voters that political “indifference” 
was most conspicuous. Non-voting was particularly prevalent in this group, 
as was a generally cool emotional tone toward a campaign. The suggestion 
is that some of the pupil “indifference” to school performance may have a 
similar origin. This is clearly a complex phenomenon and cannot be further 
analyzed here. But rather than suggesting, as is usual on common sense 
grounds, that indifference to school work represents an “alienation” from 
cultural and intellectual values, I would suggest exactly the opposite: that 
an important component of such indifference, including in extreme cases 
overt revolt against school discipline, is connected with the fact that the 
stakes, as in politics, are very high indeed. Those pupils who are exposed to 
contradictory pressures are likely to be ambivalent; at the same time, the 
personal stakes for them are higher than for the others, because what hap- 
pens in school may make much more of a difference for their futures than 
for the others, in whom ability and family status point to the same expecta- 
tions for the future. In particular for the upwardly mobile pupils, too much 
emphasis on school success would pointedly suggest “burning their bridges” 
of association with their families and Status peers. This phenomenon seems 
to operate even in elementary school, although it grows somewhat more con- 
spicuous later. In general I think that an important part of the anti- 
intellectualism in American youth culture stems from the importance of the 
selective process through the educational system rather than the opposite. 
One further major point should be made in this analysis. As we have 
noted, the general trend of American society has been toward a rapid 
upgrading in the educational status of the population. This means that, rela- 
tive to past expectations, with each generation there js increased pressure 
to educational achievement, often associated with parents’ 
ambitions for their children.13 To a sociologist this is 
situation of anomic Strain, and the youth-culture 
down intellectual interests and school performance se 
text. The orientation of the youth culture is, in the n 
bivalent, but for the reasons suggested, 
ambivalence tends to be overtly stressed. 
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cation, would accentuate the strain in this area and hence the tendency 
to decry adult expectations. The whole problem should be subjected to a 
thorough analysis in the light of what we know about ideologies more 
generally. giii 

The same general considerations are relevant to the much-discussed prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Both the general upgrading process and the 
pressure to enhanced independence should be expected to increase strain 
on the lower, most marginal groups. The analysis of this paper has been 
concerned with the line between college and non-college contingents; there 
is, however, another line between those who achieve solid non-college educa- 
tional status and those for whom adaptation to educational expectations 
at any level is difficult. As the acceptable minimum of educational quali- 
fication rises, persons near and below the margin will tend to be pushed 
into an attitude of repudiation of these expectations. Truancy and delin- 
quency are ways of expresing this repudiation. Thus the very improvement 
of educational standards in the society at large may well be a major factor 
in the failure of the educational process for a growing number at the lower 
end of the status and ability distribution. It should cheretore fot be too 
easily assumed that delinquency is a symptom of a general failure of the 


educational process. 


DIFFERENTIATION AND SELECTION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


It will not be possible to discuss the secondary school phase of education 
in nearly as much detail as has been done for the elementary school phase, 
but it is worthwhile to sketch its main outline in order to place the above 
analysis in a wider context. Very broadly we may say that the aleiientary 
school phase is concerned with the internalization in children of mativatign 
to achievement, and the selection of persons on the basis of anteneritial 
capacity for achievement. The focus is on the lengi ot capacity. In te 
secondary school phase, on the other hand, the focus is on the Waerea 
tion of qualitative types of achievement. As in the elementary school, this 
differentiation cross-cuts sex role. I should also maintain that it cross-cuts the 
levels of achievement which have been differentiated out in the elementary 

hase. , 
P In approaching the question of the types nf capacity TREINAR; = 
should he kept in mind that secondary school is the principal springboard 
from which lower-status persons will enter the labor force, wtiereas those 
achieving higher status will continue their formal education in college, 
and some of them beyond. Hence for the lower-status pupils the important 
line of differentiation should be the one which will lead into broadly 
different categories of jobs; for the higher-status pupils the differentiation 


will lead to broadly different roles in college. 
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My suggestion is that this differentiation separates those two components 
of achievement which we labelled “cognitive” and “moral” in discussing 
the elementary phase. Those relatively high in “cognitive” achievement 
will fit better in specific-function, more or less technical roles; those rela- 
tively high in “moral” achievement will tend toward diffuser, more 
“socially” or “humanly” oriented roles. In jobs not requiring college 
training, the one category may be thought of as comprising the more im- 
personal and technical occupations, such as “operatives,” mechanics, or 
clerical workers; the other, as occupations where “human relations” are 
prominent, such as salesmen and agents of various sorts. At the college 
level, the differentiation certainly relates to concern, on the one hand, with 
the specifically intellectual curricular work of college and, on the other 
hand, with various types of diffuser responsibility in human relations, 
such as leadership roles in student government and extracurricular activi- 
ties. Again, candidates for post-graduate professional training will probably 
be drawn mainly from the first of these two groups. 

In the structure of the school, there appears to be a gradual transition 
from the earliest grades through high school, with the changes timed 
differently in different school systems. The structure emphasized in the 
first part of this discussion is most clearly marked in the first three “primary” 
grades. With progression to the higher grades, there is greater frequency of 
plural teachers, though very generally still a single main teacher. In the sixth 
grade and sometimes in the fifth, a man as main teacher, though uncommon, 
is by no means unheard of. With junior high school, however, the shift of 
pattern becomes more marked, and still more in senior high. 

By that time the pupil has several different teachers of both sexes! 
teaching him different subjects, which are more or less formally organized 
into different courses—college preparatory and others. Furthermore, with 
the choice of “elective” subjects, the members of the class in one subject no 
longer need be exactly the same as in another, so the pupil is much more 
systematically exposed to association with different people, both adults and 
age-peers, in different contexts. Moreover, the school he attends is likely to be 
substantially larger than was his elementary school, and to draw from a 


wider geographical area. Hence the child is 


exposed to a wider range of 
statuses than before, 


being thrown in with more age-peers whom he does 
not encounter in his neighborhood; it is less likely that his parents will know 
the parents of any given child with whom he associates. It is thus my im- 
pression that the transitions to junior high and senior high school are apt 
to mean a considerable reshuffling of friendships. An 


; other conspicuous 
difference between the elementary and secondary levels is 


the great increase 
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in high school of organized extracurricular activities. Now, for the first 
time: organized athletics become important, as do a variety of clubs and 
asciations which are school-sponsored and supervised to varying degrees. 
; Two particularly important shifts in the patterning of youth culture occur 
in this period. One, of course, is the emergence of more positive cross-sex 
relationships outside the classroom, through dances, dating, and the like. 
The other is the much sharper prestige-stratification of informal peer group- 
ings, with indeed an element of snobbery which often exceeds that of the 
adult community in which the school exists.1° Here it is important that 
though there is a broad correspondence between the prestige of friendship 
groups and the family status of their members, this, like the achievement 


order of the elementary school, is by no means a simple “mirroring” of the 
for a considerable number of lower-status 
uding members with higher family 
youth system operates as a genuine 


community stratification scale, 
children get accepted into groups incl 
status than themselves. This stratified y 
assortative mechanism; it does not simply reinforce ascribed status. 

The prominence of this youth culture in the American secondary school 
is, in comparison with other societies, one of the hallmarks of the American 
educational system; it is much less prominent in most European systems. It 


may be said to constitute a kind of structural fusion between the school 


class and the peer-group structure of the elementary period. It seems clear 


that what I have called the “human relations” oriented contingent of the 
secondary school pupils are more active and promi 
activities, and that this is one of the main foci of their differentiation from 
the more impersonally- and technically-oriented contingent. The personal 
qualities figuring most prominently in the human relations contingent can 
perhaps be summed up as the qualities that make for “popularity.” I sug- 
gest that, from the point of view of the secondary school’s selective function, 
the youth culture helps to differentiate between type 
will, by and large, play different kinds of roles as adults. 

The stratification of youth groups has, as noted, a selective function; it 
is a bridge between the achievement order and the adult stratification system 


of the community. But it also has another function. It is a focus of prestige 


which exists along side of, and is to 4 degree independent of, the achieve- 
, 
The attainment of prestige 


ment order focussing on school work as such. 
in the informal youth group is itself a form of valued achievement. Hence, 
among those individuals destined for higher status in society, one can dis- 
cern two broad types: those whose school work is more or less outstanding 
and whose informal prestige is relatively satisfactory; and vice versa, those 
whose informal prestige is outstanding, and school performance satisfactory. 


nent in extracurricular 
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Falling below certain minima in cither respect would jeopardize the child's 
claun to belong in the Upper group. it is an unpoirtaut point here that 
those clearly headed ior coucge belong to peer &!oups which, while otten 
depreciauve of intensıve concern with Studies, aiso take tor granted and 
reintorce a level of schoiasuc attainment which is necessary lor admission 
to a good college. Pressure will be put on the individual who tends to tall 
below such a standard. 


youth culture; it is in part an expression of regressive motivations. This 
is true of the emphasis on athletics despite its lack of relevance to adult 
roles, of the “homosexual” undertones of much intensive same-sex friend- 
ship, and of a certain “irresponsibility” in attitudes toward the opposite 
sex—e.g., the exploitative element in the attitudes of boys toward girls, 
This, however, is by no means the whole story. The youth culture is also 
a field for practicing the assumption of higher-order responsibilities, for 
conducting delicate human relations without immediate supervision and 
learning to accept the consequences. In this connection it is clearly of 
particular importance to the contingent we have spoken of as specializing 
in “human relations.” 

We can, perhaps, distinguish three different levels of crystallization of 
these youth-culture patterns. The middle one is that which may be con- 
sidered age-appropriate without clear Status-differentiation. The two key- 
notes here seem to be “being a good fellow” in the sense of general friendli- 
ness and being ready to take responsibility in informal Social situations 
where something needs to be done. Above this, we may speak of the higher 
level of “outstanding” popularity and qualities of “leadership” of the person 
who is turned to where unusual responsibilities are required. And below 
the middle level are the youth patterns bordering on delinquency, with- 
drawal, and generally unacceptable behavior. Only this last level is clearly 
“regressive” relative to expectations of appropriate behavior for theSage- 
grade. In judging these three levels, however, allowance should be made for 
a good many nuances. Most adolescents do a certain amount of experi- 
menting with the borderline of the unacceptable patterns; that they should 
do so is to be expected in view of the pressure toward independence from 
adults, and of the “collusion” which can be expected in the reciprocal 
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stimulation of age-peers. The question is whether this regressive behavior 
comes to be confirmed into a major pattern for the personality as a whole. 
Seen in this perspective, it seems legitimate to maintain that the middle 
and the higher patterns indicated are the major ones, and that only a 
minority of adolescents comes to be confirmed in a truly unacceptable 
pattern of living. This minority may well be a relatively constant proportion 
of the age cohort, but apart from situations of special social disorganization, 
the available evidence does not suggest that it has been a progressively grow- 
ing one in recent years. 

The patterning of cross-sex relations in the youth culture clearly fore- 
shadows future marriage and family formation. That it figures so promi- 
nently in school is related to the fact that in our society the element of 
ascription, including direct parental influence, in the choice of a marriage 
partner is strongly minimized. For the girl, it has the very important signifi- 
cance of reminding her that her adult status is going to be very much con- 
cerned with marriage and a family. This basic expectation for the girl 
Stands in a certain tension to the school's curricular coeducation with its 
relative lack of differentiation by sex. But the extent to which the feminine 
role in American society continues to be anchored in marriage and the 
family should not be allowed to obscure the importance of coeducation. In 

„the first place, the contribution of women in various extra-familial occupa- 
tions and in community affairs has been rapidly increasing, and certainly 
higher levels of education have served as a prerequisite to this contribu- 
tion. At the same time, it is highly important that the woman's familial 
role should not be regarded as drastically segregated from the cultural 
concerns of the society as a whole. The educated woman has important 
functions as wife and mother, particularly as an influence on her children in 
backing the schools and impressing on them the importance of education. It 
is, I think, broadly true that the immediate responsibility of women for 


family management has been increasing, though I am very skeptical of the 


alleged “abdication” of the American male. But precisely in the context of 
women’s increased family responsibility, the influence of the mother both 
as agent of socialization and as role model is a crucial one. This influence 
should be evaluated in the light of the general upgrading process. It is very 
doubtful whether, apart from any other considerations, the motivational 
Prerequisites of the general process could be sustained without sufficiently 


high education of the women who, as mothers, influence their children. 


CONCLUSION 


With the general cultural upgrading process in American society which 
has been going on for more than a century, the educational system has come 
to play an increasingly vital role. That this should be the case is, in my 
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opinion, a consequence of the general trend to structural differentiation in 
the society. Relatively speaking, the school is a specialized agency. That it 
should increasingly have become the principal channel of selection as well 
as agency of socialization is in line with what one would expect in an in- 
creasingly differentiated and progressively more upgraded society. The 
legend of the “self-made man” has an element of nostalgic romanticism and 
is destined to become increasingly mythical, if by it is meant not just mobility 
from humble origins to high status, which does indeed continue to occur, but 
that the high status was attained through the “school of hard knocks” with- 
out the aid of formal education. 

The structure of the public school system and the analysis of the ways in 
which it contributes both to the socialization of individuals and to their 
allocation to roles in society is, I feel, of vital concern to all students of 
American society. Notwithstanding the variegated elements in the situation, 
I think it has been possible to sketch out a few major structural patterns of 
the public school system and at least to suggest some ways in which they 
serve these important functions, What could be presented in this paper is the 
merest outline of such an analysis. It is, however, hoped that it has been 
carried far enough to suggest a field of vital mutual interest for social 
scientists on the one hand and those concern 


ed with the actual operation of 
the schools on the other. , 
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value to academic and professional people of their various activities; teach- 
ing, practice, and research. However, it is clear that greater prestige is 
accorded those who initiate future colleagues into the higher degrees than 
to those who do other kinds of teaching. It may also be that much of the 
effort to develop graduate schools where none grew before springs from the 
desire of teachers to share the supposed glory and prestige of picking and 
training professionals in their field. It would be interesting to learn just 
how much of the research done by American academic people is simply a 
means to this end, not an agendum to be got on with, but a curriculum, 
which runs round and round. It may turn out that the most satisfying kinds 
of teaching are those in which one sees good undergraduates awaken to a 
new mood, point of view or style of reasoning, and those in which one sees 
promising apprentices through the last rite of passage into full colleague- 
ship. 

Some students, after exciting undergraduate work with inspiring teachers, 
find the first year or so of graduate or professional school dull, detailed, un- 
inspired, and irrelevant to their aims, as they conceive those aims. Some may 
again, in later phases, find close identification with a teacher, and approach 
the model which I set up in the first paragraph. It may be that neither 
teacher nor pupil identifies himself closely with the other in the first 
ordeals of graduate or professional work. Some teachers and some students 
undoubtedly never identify themselves with each other. It may or may not 
make any great difference in their accomplishments whether they do or not, 
although I rather suspect it does make a difference of some kind and in 
some direction. 

Identification of students and staff with each was one of the matters on 
which my colleagues and I collected data in a medical school which we 
have been studying.t The students and staff do not see the situation as that 
which I set up. Perhaps some of the students will later, as residents, find 
such a relation in close work with an admired specialist. We do not know. 


1 My colleagues in the study are Howard S. Becker, Blanche Geer, and Anselm Strauss. 
The school is that of the state university in a midwestern state in w. 
medical school and in which there is no college or university of Standing 


ove : lectures, laboratory 
work, clinical rounds, ward duty in the school’s own and other hospitals to which 


students are sent, etc, Informal, free, and somewhat guided conversations of the students 


were also made of the activities of residents, Most of the data presented here are from a 
series of questionnaire interviews made toward the end of the study for the purpose of 
checking a number of findings of the analyses of other data. A random sample of 64 


students, stratified by year (class) were interviewed. The interviews were recorded on 
tape. Two interviews were not completed. 


i 
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The teachers, for their part, do not see many of the students as potential 
close apprentices and successors in their own kind of work. 

Medical students are, it must be said, students who are graduates, but 
not graduate students. They are taking a second four-year undergraduate 
course. The second, however, seems to them a course for adults, not ado- 
lescents. They expect in this course to become physicians able to enter the 
practice of one of the most crucial of the human arts, that of caring for the 
Sick, 

The staff which teaches them consists of physicians, of scientists, of men 
who are both, and of a few people who are neither (nurses, physiotherapists, 
etc.). They meet the scientists first, and come closer and closer to physicians 
as they proceed. All of the teachers of medicine are specialists. In spite of 
tice by picking a General Practitioner of 
the Year for special attention at conventions of the American Medical 
Association and of various devices to direct young men into general 
Practice, there are next to no general practitioners teaching in medical 
schools, 


the attempt to idealize general prac 


Ofa sample of students, we asked the following questions which bear on 


i i . ; j i 
dentification with their teachers:* 


1) Is there any man on the staff here who is just the kind of doctor you'd 


like to be? 
2) Is there any man here who pr 
like to practice? 
8) Did you ever consider going into research? 
4) Would you like to be associated with a teac 


actices just the kind of medicine you'd 


hing hospital? 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Students’ Responses to the Question: Is there any man 
on the staff here who is just the kind of doctor you'd like to be? 


(N=55) 

Response Number of students 
Ma without comment 1l 
Ao, with comment 8 

©, but named people not on the staff who 

are close to what they would like to be 11 

O, but named one or more members of staff 

as having qualities they would like to have 

or as approaching the kind of doctor they 

Would like to be 25 

es 0 
55 


Total 
the interviews. The answers to the first 


gs of 
e the analysis only of the first one. 


aT , 
two he analyses are based on tape-recordin 
questions are so nearly identical, that we g1V 


oo 
N 
nN 
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The first question asks directly for such identification. The third and fourth 
are less direct, but the reference is clear, for all of the teachers are associated 
with a teaching hospital and nearly all are engaged in research. The ques- 


tion asked them, in effect, about their expected or hoped-for style of career; 
thus, about their future selves. 


No student answered “Yes” or “Yes, but...” when asked if there were a 
member of the staff who is just the kind of doctor he would like to be. The 
qualifying adverb “just” may have made it unlikely that any student, except 
one very much under the spell of some teacher, would say “Yes.” No such 
disciple turned up among the sampled students; nor is there any case of 
discipleship apparent in our extensive ficld notes. Yet the wording of the 
question did not deter quite a number of the students from naming some- 
one other than their teachers in a pretty unqualified way. When they named 
members of the staff, it was with much stronger reservation. Those who 
said “No,” named no one but made comments, express respect with a 
certain distance. It is as if they were talking of a breed of man different 
from those with whom they closely identify themselves. 

Although not asked to name any physician not on the staff of the medical 
school, eleven students did so. General practitioners are clearly the favorites, 
with a couple of surgeons. Each of the eleven who voluntecred the name of 
a doctor outside the staff named but one, and did it, nearly always, with 
warmth and finality. In three cases, they mention relatives; in other cases, 
the mood is that of talking about beloved uncles, whose very quirks are 
affectionately dwelt upon. 


The twenty-five who did, after a disavowal, name members of the teach- 


TABLE 1A 
Distribution of the “No, with comment” Responses 
(N=8) 
Number of students who 
Comment made the comment 

Haven't had much contact yet 3 
They are well-educated, have nice personali- 

ties, nice people to know 2 


Are good doctors, many fine physicians, in- 

telligent, practice good medicine, I ad- 

mire them, respect them A 
Aren't in the type of practice I intend to be 

in, don’t have the same problems I will 

have, they are specialists, I want to be com- 

posite 4 


Total 14a 


a Some students made more than one comment. 


w 
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TABLE 1B 
Distribution of the “No, but named people not on the staff...” Responses 
(N=1)) 
m Number of students 
r ind of physician naming each kind 
eneral practitioners, of whom 7 


Relatives (father, uncle, aunt) 

The doctor back home” 

My preceptor? 

A man I know in a small town, who 
combines general practice with some 
surgery” J 


— po oo 


Surgeons, thus: 2 
One of the best surgeons in T., a friend 
of my family. People like him and have 
. confidence in him.” l 
A thoracic surgeon I worked for in Chi- 
cago; famous, but humble and helpful. 
He was willing to explain anything 
. to me.” 1 
Kind of practice not specified: 2 
A man in downtown Kansas City whom 
I knew when I was in college.” | 
One man merely named. 1 
uppe 
Total 11l 
— 


a Bac} N F . k 
Each fourth-ycar student spends several weeks living and working with a small-town 


genera Ai 

Seneral practitioner. That is his preceptor. 

i 5 , P it 
ng stall were inclined not to mention the whole man, but some admirable 
2 enteen of approximately 120 full-time 
more than 200 part-time teachers. 


vo men; over 60 per cent to four. 


ait. Altogether they mentioned sev 
members of the staff, and two of the 

Forty per cent of their mentions go to tY 
The two men chosen so much more often th 


We r 
ý as chosen eleven times; the other ten. But Dr 
In 


han others ran nip-and-tuck; one 
_ A, the most chosen, was chosen 


a different way. Four students named him, and no other; those who did 


So, named him with something like the definiteness with which doctors out- 
Side the staff were named. He was thought close to the ideal physician. 
The second most chosen, Dr. B (and the difference between the number of 
« , $ 
aoit given the two is of no significance) is, however, named only once by 
Imself, He requires a bit of complementing, or perhaps an antidote; he is 
nh: 
te Fy is fairly evident that the students considered that the question referred primarily 
is he full-time staff. It should be noted that students sce a great deal more of full-time than 
Part-time people, more of people in some departments than of those in others, and 


Mor, à i 5 
fan of some individuals than others. The number of people on the staff varies slightly 
time to time. Most of the part-time staff are physicians 1n hospitals to which students 


are La 
sent for clinical experience. 
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TABLE 1C 
Distribution of Student Mentions of Staff Members 
(N=25) 
Accumulative 

total of mentions 
Individual and specialty* Number of mentions? Number Per ceni 
Dr. A (medicine) 1] 11 21 
Dr. B (medicine) 10 21 40 
Dr. C (surgery) 8 29 60 
Dr. D (pathology) 4 33 63 
Dr. E (ear-nose-throat) 2 35 67 
Dr. F (medicine) 2 37 71 
Dr. G (medicine) 2 39 75 
Dr. H (medicine) 2 41 79 

52a 100 


a All are full-time staff members. 
b There were 11 men mentioned once each. Among them are two part-time men, one 
in ear-nose-throat and one in obstetrics. 


“idealistic,” “thorough,” “original,” “stately,” “great,” and “a charac- 
ter.” Only Dr. A is talked of in about the same way as “the doctor back 
home,” “my uncle,” and “my preceptor.” 


If one scans the salient points of these tables along with other informa- 
tion on the people and the school, it is clear that these students of medicine 


TABLE 1D 


Distribution of Men Named and Number of Times Mentioned 
by Departments 


(N=25) 
Number 
of staff Number of Times 
full-lime men named mentioned 
Medicine 22 7 29 
Surgery 17 3 10 
Pathology 15 3 6 
Ear-nose-throat 2 2 3 
Obstetrics-gynecology 5 2 2 
Pediatrics 10 l 1 
Anatomy 9 1 1 
Total 80 19 52 


Nore: Departments from whom no one was mentioned: biochemistry, dermatology» 
microbiology, pharmacology, physiology, psychiatry, public health, radiology, opthalmology: 
psychology. Dermatology and psychology had no full-time members, 


t Two students, however, sce this man as kind, human, and civilized. One should not 
overlook the possibility that they see deeper than others. 
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concentrate their mentions of men who in some way are the kinds of 
eats they would like to be upon a few people, and in the department of 
medicine, with surgery and pathology following in that order. This means 
that they see themselves very much as in the heart of medicine, for these 
three specialties are such to the practicing physician. In a certain sense, 
they are not quite considered specialties; they are just the major branches 
dealing with diagnosis and treatment, representing a necessary minimum 
division of labor within the main core of medicine. Medicine is the specialty 
which is, in the minds of many people, closest to general practice. Although 
pathology is done in a laboratory, it is part of the daily work of medicine, 
and often done under the same pressure of time as surgery itself. There is 
only one mention of a branch (anatomy) that works on scientific time, where 
the pace is not determined by the welfare of any particular patient but by the 
Progress of an experiment or a branch of knowledge. The essentially 
laboratory specialties are not mentioned. 

. The two men most mentioned, and all but one other of those mentioned 
in medicine, are natives of the region, educated there, and have had most, if 
Not all, of their professional experience there. The two are very highly 
respected in the region, but are not among those of the staff best known 
nationally to others in their line of work. They represent to the students 
the core of the full-time staff who give them their main general clinical 
€xperience in the school’s hospital. They with their assistants, who are also 


mentioned, carry a heavy share of the burden of teaching. The man who 


arranged their preceptorships with general practitioners is also mentioned, as 
aching. One might say 


1s the man who organizes the out-patient clinical te 
that they appear to the students scarcely as specialists at all, but as devoted 
Physicians, the Marthas of the medical school and hospital, practicing a high 
Order of rather general medicine in close contact with a difficult clientele. It 
*S perhaps not entirely by chance that they are somewhat more local in 
origin, experience, and reputation than man 
or not at all.5 These young men, the students, seem to single out for emu- 
lation those among their teachers who come closest to the image they have 
of the general practitioner; when they mention other kinds of men, it is 
to praise thoroughness, skill or knowledge of an inspiring and impressive 
degree. 

The answer to the other two questions confirm this finding. Sixteen of 
60 students do not want to be associated with a teaching hospital; 12 of 
them gave reasons. They express 4 preference for being on their own 
(Which implies private general practice), for small towns, and for practice 
of medicine rather than teaching. Of the thirty-nine who might like a 
twenty-four think of it primarily as a way 


y who are mentioned but once 


teachi 5 : 
Ing connection part-time, 
than once. No deans or assistant 


Five he: 
ads of departments are named; none more 
t administrative posts beware! 


dea 
ns were named. Let any who are tempted to accep 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Students’ Responses to the Question: 
Would you like to be associated with a teaching hospital? 


(N=60) 
Response Number of students 
No, with or without reason 16 
Yes, but only part-time 39 
Yes, with possibility of full-time 5 
Total 60 


to keep up-to-date and be better physicians; nine think it would bring 
prestige and referrals or other advantages to their own practice. Nineteen 
think it would be a service or would give a sense of accomplishment. Only 
five think of teaching as a career. One of the five thinks there’s no hope for 
him; his father is a teacher. He tried to avoid it, but feels drawn to it, even 
inspired by one of his teachers. The other four are lukewarm. 

Only three students think of research as a full-time matter. Two of them 
talk as though they were fully committed to this notion of themselves, and 
to science as something in which they have deep interest. They are self- 
consciously aware that theirs is not a bent common among their fellows. 
What is curious, however, is that those who reject research altogether al- 
most unanimously say that they do so because they want to work with 
people. Research, they say is lonely, routine, and slow. Eight say that they 
did not come into medicine to work with dogs, rats, mice, guinea pigs or 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of Students’ Responses to the Question: 
Would you consider (or have you ever considered) going into research? 


(N=60) 
Response Number of students 
No, without reasons 14 
No, with reasons or comments 28 
Total no 42 
Yes, for part-time or occasionally [5 
Yes, definitely and as a career 3 
Total yes 18 
Total 60 


aThe 15 part-time “yes” answers were rather faint; some were more no than yes- 
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roosters. The following statement differs from others, only in that it is a 
bit stronger: 


One of the reasons that I want to go into medicine is to work with 
people, and I can't understand Dr. Q who's been through medical 
school and internship and who putters all day long making new con- 
traptions to check renal clearance on roosters. And he puts in an 8 to 
5 day, but I just—it just seems wasted. 


One might think that the student who made that heart-felt statement 
despised research. I don’t think that is it. He believes it is a waste for a man 
who has studied medicine, and who might be a “doctor.” The animals and 
fowls seem to symbolize a diversion to a less worthy calling of people who 
o working with humans. Only one or two 


should have been committed t 
that they knew of course that 


Students said, and then as a sort of aside, 
e. In their talk it is not always quite 


some research was done with peopl 
are their patients, or their 


clear whether the people they “work with” 
colleagues. Laboratories are, in fact, sociable places with much talk and 
argument among colleagues, while the general practice of medicine is 
sometimes quite lonely. But the image of research as lonely and as dealing 
actice of medicine lets one “work with people” 


with animals, while the pr 
medicine. It is a feeling of great 


certainly prevails among these students of 1 
Intensity, 

We can only conclude that these medical students do not see themselves 
as attached to masters whose style of work, careers, and personal qualities 
they would like to learn, emulate, and follow. But it is not for lack of ad- 


miration. When asked how they rated their medical school, an overwhelming 


majority of the same students put it among the first five in the country, 


although with others which one would expect to see on any list of ranking 
schools. A few, in the course of answering the several questions We have 
discussed, frankly said they knew they themselves lacked the ability to 
follow their teachers. Occasionally a student spoke almost patronizingly of 
what he took to be the indifference of the faculty to money; but it was 


only occasionally. Finally, there is little indication that the students think 


that the school would be better if the teachers were men of the kind the 


Students would like to be. There is a general f 
faculty are inclined to be theoretical, rather than practical. But that atti- 
t : 

ude by no means implies that they would lik 
teachers. As a matter of fact, the teachers appear 3 little like the saints, who 


Practice the virtues in a degree not quite to be expected of the common run 
ee beyond that for which earthly rewards are com- 


ecling among students that 


e general practitioners as their 


of man; indeed, in a degr 

Mensurate with effort. 
How is it from the side of the teachers? In a good 

with them we sensed a yearning for true apprentices, 


many of our interviews 
for students who take 
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the teacher’s interests as their own passions and programs of work. The 
case is clear with the biochemist, the physiologist, and the anatomist. These 
scientists live in a symbiotic relationship with the medical school. They 
teach students who are committed in advance to another kind of career; by 
furnishing necessary service to the medical school and profession, they buy 
their bread and get laboratories to which they can bring graduate students 
who may become their true apprentices. Thus was most of the scholarly 
and scientific research of the world subsidized until very recent times. But 
there is satisfaction in it for most of them. Some of them focus their investiga- 
tions upon problems of medical concern and enjoy the contact with the 
medical world. They also take, in varying degree, pride in having a part in 
the education of physicians, and perhaps even in its improvement. 

For the laboratory specialties of medicine itself—pharmacology, pathol- 
ogy, and microbiology—the case is not so clear. Some of them fear falling 
between two stools; they may get neither medical students nor non-medical 
graduate students to follow in their footsteps. Those teachers who initiate 
students into the practice of medicine, in the clinics and at the bedside, 
are, indeed, inducting their successors into the brotherhood of physicians. 
Yet among them the yearning for truer apprentices is no less strong than 
among the others, for each such teacher is deeply devoted to the advance- 
ment of skill and knowledge in his own special field. That goal depends 
upon recruitment of apprentices in the closer, narrower sense of pupils who 
seek to emulate and outdo the master. For some of these teachers, the 
medical student who seeks his models out in the world of general non- 
academic practice is more of a disappointment than to thé scientist-teachers; 
for has not the student come one mile with him? Why not twain?® 

In spite of the tensions and frustrations which teachers of medical 
students so freely express, there is a force which moves the enterprise and 
holds it together. All of these teachers, no matter what their specialties, are 
very aware of the fact that they are producing physicians who will have 
license to treat the sick. No teacher in our school takes his work lightly or 
cynically. Everyone seems to have the burden upon him to get the best out 
of these young men. This force is not present in all kinds of teaching. There 
are no doubt other kinds of integrating forces, such as the sense of partici- 

pating in a great educational experiment or in a college with a tradition of 
excellent scholarship, or helping youngsters overcome handicaps. 

Each kind of teaching also has its own measure of prestige before one or 
a variety of audiences; in the case of medicine, the prestige is high before 
the world and the medical profession, and it is strong in the academic 
world itself. 


°A fuller account of the attitudes and problems of the teachers will appear in the 
final report of our study of the medical school. 
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One might too easily assume that the way to get good teaching would be to 
get all pupils into the workshops of people with whom they might identify 
themselves—and to give all teachers pupils of whom a large proportion are 
their potential successors. But we do not find this the case even in a school 
where all students are fully committed to future membership in the profes- 
sion to which most of the teachers belong. The only moral to be drawn from 
Our case—perhaps a naive one to professional students of pedagogy—is that we 
should look at all teaching and learning situations to find what combina- 
tions of circumstances, of mutual or one-sided identification or lack of it, 
and of motives, high or low, apparently relevant or not, occur in them and 
with what probable effects upon the teaching and the learning. 


Academic Achievement and the 


Structure of Competition 


JAMES S. COLEMAN 
Johns Hopkins University 


IN SECONDARY EDUCATION (and to a lesser extent in lower grades), we are 
beset by a peculiar paradox: in our complex industrial society, there is 
increasingly more to learn, and formal education is ever more important in 
shaping one’s life chances; at the same time, there is coming to be more and 
more an independent “society of adolescents,” an adolescent culture which 
shows little interest in education and focuses the attention of teenagers on 
cars, dates, sports, popular music, and other matters just as unrelated to 
school. Thus while it is becoming more important that teenagers show a 
desire to learn, the developing adolescent culture shifts their interest further 
and further away from learning. 

Are these conflicting tendencies “natural” ones, irreversible processes 
resulting from changes in society? Is the nonchalance of the adolescent cul- 
ture toward scholastic matters, its irresponsibility and hedonism, simply 
because “teenagers are that way”? Is it something which must be accepted? 
If so, then the hope of developing students truly interested in learning lies 
in “rescuing” from the adolescent culture a few students who accept adult 
values, set their sights on long-range goals, and pay little attention to the 
frivolous activities of their fellows. This approach is very nearly the one we 
take now, in our emphasis on special programs for “the gifted child,” our 
concern with selecting the most intelligent and setting them apart with 
special tasks which will further separate them from their fellows. 

This is one approach to the problem, but I think a too-simple one, which 
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refuses to face the serious problem of raising the level of training of the less- 
than-gifted child, one which in effect says that we must accept the hedonism 
and lack of interest in learning of the adolescent culture, a hedonism which 
drains off the energies of the majority of high school students. And this is an 
approach which can fail even in its attempt to develop the potentialities of 
the gifted child, for it depends completely on the selection process, and 
at its best probably misses far more potential scientists and scholars than it 
finds. 

If we answer the question differently, if we refuse to accept as inevitable 
the irresponsibility and educational unconcern of the adolescent culture, 
then this poses a serious challenge. For to change the norms, the very foci 
Of attention, of a cultural system is a difficult task—far more complex than 
that of changing an individual's attitudes and interests. Yet if the challenge 
can be met, if the attention of the adolescent culture can be directed toward, 
rather than away from, those educational goals which adults hold for chil- 
dren, then this provides a far more fundamental and satisfactory solution to 


the problem of focusing teenagers’ attention on learning. 


NORMS AND VALUES IN THE ADOLESCENT CULTURE 

For the past two years, I have been conducting a study in nine public 
high schools of the “climate of values” which exists among the students in 
€ach school, and the effects of the different value climates upon achievement 
in school.* The schools, all located in the Midwest, include small-town 
Schools, suburban schools (one—School F in Table 1—a working class school 
from which about 25 percent of the graduates attend college, and one— 
School I—an especially well-equipped upper-middle class school about 85 
attended college), and two schools (Schools G & 
H) in cities of about 100,000. Thus the range in social class, in size of school, 
in type of community, and in parental style of life is very great. Consequent- 


1y, the schools, though far from constituting any cross-section or sample of 
a broad range of social contexts, a range which in- 


Der ce 
Per cent of whose graduates 


American schools, cover 
cludes a large proportion of American schools. 


TABLE 1 
Summary Data of General Characteristics of the Nine Schools 


School 
General Characteristic A B c D E # i a a 
Number of 
Studentsa |... 200 400 500 400 500 1100 1400 1900 1900 
Location NRPA town town town town town suburb city city suburb 
Average 


family income® .. 6999 6400 6400 6400 5800 6200 5400 7200 11400 


aGi 
b ea to the nearest hundred of students. 
Vi 
En to the nearest hundred of dollars. 


“Th: 
This research was carried out under a grant from the U. S. Office of Education. 
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The interests of these teenagers, and the values of the adolescent culture 
itself, were studied in several ways, among them a questionnaire filled out by 
every student in each school.! To help get a picture of his general interests 
and activities, each student was asked: 


What is your favorite way of spending your leisure time? 


The responses went as follows: 


TABLE 2 


Percentage Distributions of the Favorite Leisure Time Activities 
Mentioned by Boys and Girls 


Boys* Girls* 
Favorite Leisure Time Activity (N=1,021) (N=4,135) 
1, Outdoor sports ........ nanes cunnen 36.7 18.2 
2. Being with the group, riding around, 
ROME: up LOWM;, CEs oiiaee seisme ennie 17.2 32.5 
3. Attending movies and spectator events 
(athletic: games; tey ii cramer e meiner waren renina: 8.5 10.4 
4. Dating or being out with opposite sex, 
OF going dandnE sarei nmesanxvemenw ke Ueber oc: 13.6 23.6 
5. Hobby (working on cars, bicycles, 
radio, musical instruments, OED) sk 52's wins gs 08 22.5 20.1 
6. Indoor group activities (bowling, 
playing cards, roller skating, BLOT) uate nie aga 8.0 8.1 
7. Watching television 23.6 
8. Listening to records or radio e 31.7 
9. Reading ................, i 35.5 
UO OEE serna ranis tenean aienea aaisa a oo 3 9.3 
11. No answer ........, 3.7 


a Percentages add to more than 100 per cent because some students mentioned more 
than one activity as their “favorite.” 

NOTE: For all those readers who use statistical tests of significance to evaluate the 
results of such tables as this, it should be stated that all the differences discussed in the 
text from this and succeeding tables are significant at more than the 01 level. This does 
not imply, of course, that the inferred difference is an important one, It should also be 
recognized that the assumptions behind significance tests are not met in such survey 
statistics. 


These responses indicate that boys like to spend a great deal of their 
time in fairly active outdoor pursuits, such as organized sports, boating, and 
just going around with the fellows. They spend it on hobbies, too (the 
most frequent of which is working on their car) and on such passive pursuits 
as movies, television, records, and the like. Being with girls does not, as 
3 The problem of getting straightforward responses in such a questionnaire is extremely 
difficult. To help insure this, members of our staff administered the questionnaires in the 
absence of the teacher, and students were assured that no one in the school would see their 
responses. The responses we obtained were undoubtedly adult-oriented, but appeared, 


by all the criteria at our disposal, to give us as accurate a picture as adults are likely to 
obtain of the values current among the adolescents. 
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adults sometimes think, occupy a large part of their time (though, to be 
Sure, it comes to occupy more time as they go from the freshman year to 
the senior year). 

: The comparison with girls’ leisure-time activities shows a sharp contrast 
1N some categories. Girls spend far less time in the active outdoor ways that 
boys enjoy themselves, more time “just being with their friends,” and far 
more time in vicarious pleasures: reading, listening to records, watching 
television, movies, attending games. 

The general pattern of these leisure pursuits, showing considerably more 
activity among the boys, is indicative of something which seems to be quite 
Seneral in the adolescent community: boys have far more to do than girls 
have, Whether it is athletics or cars or hunting or model-building, our 
Society seems to provide a much fuller set of activities to engage the interests 
of boys than of girls. Thus when girls are together they are much more 
Often just “with the gang” than are boys (one of their frequent afternoon 
activities being simply “going up town” to window-shop and walk around). 

There is a particular point of interest in these responses, thinking about 
their relation to the school. Few of these categories have any relation to 
things which go on in school. Some of the hobbies may, of course, have 
their genesis in school, and some sports are centered around the school, but, 
€xcept for these, school activities are missing. No one responds that doing 
homework is his favorite way of spending his leisure time. To be sure, this 
1S at least in part because homework is not viewed as leisure, but as work. 
Yet athletics manages to run over into leisure time, breaking the barrier 
that Separates work from leisure. Perhaps it is not too much to expect that 
Scholastic activities could also—if the right way were found to take them 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Distributions of the Criteria for Membership in the Leading 
Crowd Perceived by Boys and Girls 


Criterion ‘or Membership in the Boys” Girls? 
eiline oe (N=4,021) (N=4,135) 
eo Personality, being friendly ....-------++-+-*> n He 
Od looks, beauty u... erretenen 14. A 
aving nice clothes o... cestiti ttnt trernen 9.0 27.4 
od reputation syo srser esene 17.9 25.9 
AMIE MONE arsy yas us amran PETRER Ai 77 14.2 
bag Brades, being smart ...-..---++07 sss etter ap é 
ng an athlete (boys only) ..--- : =s 
aving a car (Boys only) svirti crnmeastanerrdtt 10.7 ——| 
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b ly categories which were mentioned 10 per cent of the time or more are included. 


“reentages add to more than 100 per cent because some students responded with 


Mor, 
e than one criterion. 
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OTE; In computing averages each of the nine schools was considered as a unit. 
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out of the category of pure work and allow them to spill over into leisure. 
In a sense, we have spread out before us in Table 2 the activities which 
capture the energies and interests of teenagers, and the question we are 
asking is how schools can come to capture those energies and interests in 
a way that they presently fail to do. 
The values of the adolescent subcultures in these schools were studied in 
several ways, including questions asked of each student. One question asked: 


“What does it take to get to be a member of the leading crowd?” 


The major categories of response are tabulated in Table 3, for boys and girls 
separately. 

Consider first the girls’ responses, at the right of the table. Most 
striking in these responses is the great importance of “having a good per- 
sonality” or “being friendly.” Not only is this mentioned most often overall, 
but it is mentioned most often in seven of the nine schools. The importance 
of having a good personality or, what is a little different, “being friendly” 
or “being nice to the other kids,” in these adolescent cultures is something 
which adults often fail to realize. Adults often forget how “person-oriented” 
children are: they have not yet moved into the world of cold impersonality 
in which many adults live. This is probably due to the limits on their range 
of contacts—for in the limited world of a grade school, a boy or girl can 
respond to his classmates as persons, with a sincerity which becomes impos- 
sible as one’s range of contacts grows. One of the transitions for some chil- 
dren comes, in fact, as they enter high school and find that they 
classroom to classroom and have different classmates in e 


move from 
ach class. 
After “a good personality” come a wide range of attributes and activities. 


A flavor of them is indicated by the collection of responses listed below— 
some hostile to the leading crowd (and in their hostility, 
immoral), others friendly to it (and in their friendliness, 
tive virtues to it). 


often seeing it as 
attributing posi- 


(What does it take to get into the leading crowd in this school?) 


“Wear just the right things, nice hair, good grooming, and have a 
wholesome personality.” 

“Moncy, clothes, flashy appearance, date older boys, fairly good grades.” 
“Be a sex fiend—dress real sharp—have own car and money—smoke and 
drink—go steady with a popular boy.” 


“Have pleasant personality, good manners, dress nicely, be clean, 
don't swear, be loads of fun,” 


“A nice personality, dress nice without over-doing it.” 


“Hang out at ———'s. Don’t be too smart. Flirt with boys. Be cooperative 
on dates.” 


Among these various attributes, the table shows some mention of “good 


looks” to be second to “personality” in frequency. Having nice clothes, OY 


oy 


y 
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DE F o ETNE from the saae soues that gives importance to “good 
tha aby vias items are crucial i making a girl attractive to boys. Thus in 
ao the values of the girls’ culture: are molded by the presence of 
i a y the fact that success with boys is itself of overriding importance 
1m these cultures. 
. Another element in the constellation of 
- the leading crowd is indicated by the cl 
a good reputation.” In all these schools, this item was often mentioned 
(though in each school, a disgruntled minority saw the leading crowd as 
Composed of girls with bad reputations and immoral habits). A girl's 
reputation” is a crucial matter among adolescents. A girl is caught in a 
y the importance of good looks on the one 
A girl must be successful with the 
ain her reputation. In 


attributes required if one is to be 
ass of responses labelled “having 


i pe a dilemma suggested b 
hie fa a good reputation on the other. ; 
iiare a the culne, but in doing so she must maint l 
bat fn nes the limits defining a good reputation are stricter than oo 
atid ahs hg schools, the limits are there, and they define whine is good 
Bae ay aS bad -” The definitions ate partly based on behavior with boys, 
Kiron also include drinking, smoking, and other less tangible matters— 

ning about the way a girl handles herself, quite apart from what she 


actually does. 


Another criterion by which a girl gets into the leading crowd or fails to get 


HR expressed by a girl who responded simply, 
l ‘Money, fancy clothes, good house, new cars; etc. (the best).” 

z These qualities are all of a piece: they express the fact that being born 
to the right family is a great help to a girl in getting into the leading 
crowd. It is expressed differently in different schools and by different girls, 
Sometimes as “parents having money,” sometimes as “coming from the right 
neighborhood,” sometimes as “expensive clothes.” 
Pain qualities differ sharply from some of dose discussed above, 

are not something a girl can change. Her position in the system is 


for 


me changing her looks or her personality; yet 
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ascribed according to her parents’ social position, and there is nothing she 
can do about it. If criteria like these dominate, then we would expect the 
system to have a very different effect on the people than if other criteria, 
which a girl or boy could hope to achieve, were the basis of social compari- 
son—just as in the larger society, a caste system has quite different effects on 
individuals than does a system with a great deal of mobility between social 
classes. 

It is evident that these family-background criteria play some part in these 
schools, but—at least, according to these girls—not the major part. (It is true 
that the girls who are not in the leading crowd more often see such criteria, 
which are glossed over or simply not seen by girls who are in the crowd.) 
Furthermore, these criteria differ sharply in their importance in different 
schools. In the working-class suburban schools (F), for example, they are 
almost never mentioned. They are mentioned most often in Schools B, D, and 
H—three schools in stable communities in which middle class families are 
somewhat more predominant (and more dominant) than in the other towns. 

Another criterion for being in the leading crowd is scholastic success. 
According to these girls, good grades, or “being smart” or “intelligent,” 
has something to do with membership in the leading crowd. Not much, to 
be sure—it is mentioned less than 12 per cent of the time, and far less often 
than the attributes of personality, good looks, clothes, and the like. Doing 
well in school apparently counts for something, though. It is surprising that 
it does not count for more, because in some situations, the “stars,” “heroes,” 
and objects of adulation are those who best achieve the goals of the institu- 
tion. For example, in the movie industry the leading crowd is composed of 
those who have achieved the top roles—they are by consensus the “stars.” 
Or in a graduate school, the “leading crowd” of students ordinarily consists 
of the bright students who excel in their studies. Not so for these high 
school girls. The leading crowd seems to be defined primarily in terms of 
social success: their personality, beauty, clothes—and in communities where 
social success is tied closely to family background, their money and family 

are important, too. 

For the boys, a somewhat different set of attributes is important for mem 

bership in the leading crowd. The responses below give some idea of the 


things mentioned. 


“A good athlete, pretty good looking, common sense, sense of humor.” 
“Money, cars and the right connections and a good personality.” 

“Be a good athlete. Have a good personality. Be in everything you ca 
Don’t drink or smoke. Don’t go with bad girls.” 

“Athletic ability sure helps.” 

“Prove you rebel the police officers. Dress sharply. Go out with sharp 
Freshman girls. Ignore Senior girls.” 

“Good in athletics; “wheel” type; not loo intelligent.” 


t 
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ee ee Table 3 shows that a good personality l is 
p i ys; of less prominence than it is for the girls. Being 
good-looking,” having good clothes, and having a good reputation are 
similarly of decreased importance. Good looks in particular are less im- 
Portant for the boys than for the girls. Similarly for the items which have 
to ido with parents’ social position—having money, coming from the right 
neighborhood, and the like. 

What then are the criteria which are more important for boys than for 
girls? The most obvious is, as the table indicates, athletics. The role of 
athletics as an entree into the leading crowd appears to be extremely im- 
portant, Of the things that a boy can do, of the things he can achieve, athlet- 
i success seems the clearest and most direct way to gain membership in the 
Ate ip einen good grades, or doing well academically, appears to 
ome a à less safe path to the leading crowd than. does athletics (and some- 

is a path away, as the final quotation listed above suggests). 

An item which is of considerable importance for the boys, as indicated in 
Table 3, is a car—just having a car, according to some boys, or having a nice 
car, according to others. But whichever it is, a car appears to be of consider 
s KS aea in being part of the "ae circle” in these schools. In 
tae five small-town schools—but in nee of the al schools—2 car 
Wa pa — more often than academie achievement. W hen this is coupled 
ako Eai act that these responses include not only juniors and seniors, but 
a a and sophomores, who are too young to drive, the place of 

nese adolescent cultures looms even larger. 

Muia: other questions in the questionnaire present the same general 
Psi that this “leading crowd” question reveals: spal success with the 
T e pex (to which good looks, a good reputation, good clothes, qua 

contribute), athletic achievement for boys, a few school activities 
Such being willing to “have a good time” for both 
and activities which are highly valued 
dolescent community are the 
scholastic achievement, 


boys piiri for girls, 
among N ginis are the attributes 
activiti wena Bers: Far less important to thie a j 
leiders which school is ostensibly designed for: : 

hip of academic clubs, and the like. For example, the question: 


one of the three things 


If you could be remembered here at school for 
brilliant student, star 


below, which one would you want it to be: 
athlete, or most popular?” 


Boy. ; 
YS responded star athlete over 40 per cent of the time, and brilliant 


oc less than 30 per cent of the time. This despite the hie oat the Boy is 
ly a he would like to be remembered in school, an institution explicit- 

igned to train students, not athletes. 
tes clear from all these data that the Anitens of teenagers are not 
around studies, and that scholastic achievement is at most of 
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minor importance in giving status or prestige to an adolescent in the eyes 
of other adolescents. This is perhaps to be expected in some areas, where 
parents place little emphasis on education. Yet the most striking result 
from these questions was the fact that the values current in the well-to-do 
suburban school (I) were no more oriented to scholastic success than those 
in the small-town schools or the working-class school. 

There were differences in the value climates, but not at all in expected 
directions. And the differences were dwarfed by the similarities. For example, 
in every school, more boys wanted to be remembered as a star athlete than 
as a brilliant student. And in six of the nine schools, “good looks” was first, 
second, or third in importance as a criterion for being in the leading 
crowd of girls. Having good grades almost always occupied roughly the 
same place for girls. It was seventh in seven schools, fifth in one (B), and 
eighth in one (F). That is, in eight schools, it ranked below some of the 
less-frequently mentioned items not included in Table 3. For boys, the 
average was higher, and the variation was the greater: it was fifth in three 
schools (F, G, & I), sixth in two (G & E), third in one (H), fourth in one (B), 
seventh in one (D), and eighth in one (A). In all schools athletic achieve- 
ment held a high place for the boys (it was first, second, or third in six 
of the nine schools). 

In short, despite wide differences in parental background, type of com- 
munity, and type of school, there was little difference in the standards of 
prestige, the activities which confer status, and the values which focus 
attention and interest. In particular, good grades and academic achievement: 
had relatively low status in all schools. If we add to this the fact that these 
responses were given in school classrooms, under adult (though not teacher) 
supervision, and to questions which referred explicitly to the school, then 
the true position of scholastic achievement in the adolescent culture appears 
even lower. 

In fact, there is a good deal of evidence that special effort toward scholas- 
tic success is negatively valued in most teenage groups. Scholastic success 
may, in the minor way indicated by the data above, add to a student’s status 
among his fellows; but the success must be gained without special efforts, 
without doing anything beyond the required work. For example, along with 
nine public schools, the research mentioned above included a private uni- 

versity laboratory school whose average IQ level is probably surpassed by few 
schools in the country. This school should be an extreme example of the 
academically-inclined school. It is, and many students individually pursue 
their studies with intensive effort. Yet student leaders of the school reported 
that the “thing to do” to be part of the crowd was to get reasonably good 
grades without expending special efforts in doing so. In other words, even 
at this extremely scholastically-oriented school, there are group norms 11 
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The situati : 
Situations, as posed in the questionnaire, were: 


is aang well in biology class, because he had a hobby of col- 
Bill E as identifying insects. One day his biology instructor asked 
Wheres > would act as the assistant in the class. Bill didn’t know 
the “t this was an honor to be proud of or whether he would be 

eacher’s pet.” How would you feel—that it would be something 


to be proud of, or wouldn’t it matter? 
Something to be proud of 
Something I wouldn't care for 
I'd have mixed feelings 
ant had always liked to fool around with cars and tear down engines 
out ia ver y good at it. Because of this, the shop teacher singled him 
Be be es as his special assistant. Tom didn’t know what to do, since 
G o use for boys who hung around the teacher. If you were in 


°m’s place what would you do? 
I would agree to be assistant. 
I wouldn't agree to be assistant. 
I am not sure. 


Aft 
er eac 
ch of these questions, a second part was asked: 


mow suppose you decided to agree to be the assistant in biology. What 
your friends think when they found out about it? 

hey would envy me and look up to me. 

hey would kid me about it, but would still envy me. 

hey would look down on me. 

hey wouldn't care one way OF the other. 
in the auto-shop class, would your 
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The distributions of responses on these two questions were as 
follows: 


TABLE 4 


Percentage Distributions of Friend’s Reactions to the Biology Assistantship 
and Auto Shop Assistantship Perceived by Boys 


(N=3,830)* 

Biology Auto Shop 

Friend’s Reaction Assistant Assistant 
Privy and look-up tome: cincassseseaeey pogeuee i eee 5.3 18.6 
Kid me about it, but envy Me : «saws as ceccan dance 50.0 42.0 
TOOK, down (OM ME ssori aisr 2 tasgiwys SES es aace 3.9 5.7 
Wonldnwt Cae sxsos wis remey IRTEN ow naedit whe ew 37.3 28.8 
ING) BHSWEP ucio <2 taowey 225 E ce oe cciceacie s 3.5 4.9 
TORI erorar apr saws £24 PRES FE PARES i akan & ood 100.0 100.0 


aThe number of cases is only 3830 rather than 4120 as in the previous tabulation be- 
cause these questions were in a second questionnaire administered in the Spring of the 
school year (1957-58). The difference is due primarily to drop-outs. 


Only 5.3 per cent of these boys felt that their friends would unambiguously 
look up to them for being biology assistant; over three times as many, 18.6 
per cent felt that their friends would unambiguously look up to them for 
the non-scholastic activity, assisting in the auto shop. 

Both these situations, however, involve special effort toward goals defined 
by the school. And in both these cases, the largest category of response (50 
per cent for the biology assistant, 42 per cent for the shop assistant) is the 
ambivalent one: friends will kid him for becoming the teacher's assistant, 
but will nevertheless privately envy him. This ambivalent response illustrates 
the conflicting feelings of adolescents about scholastic success: privately 
wanting to succeed and be recognized themselves, but (in most adolescent 
groups) publicly making fun of the success of others, and disavowing interest 
in scholastic success. Thus it is not only that scholastic success counts for 
little in the adolescent culture; extra effort devoted to scholastic matters 
often counts negatively, and is discouraged. 

It is true, as suggested above, that some students may be partially “im- 
munized” to this culture, either by the attention of adults who have singled 
them out for special attention, or by their own concentration upon career 
aims. Yet in most schools, such a move is almost completely isolating, for 
the student must cut himself off from the activities of his friends, and in 
effect remove himself from the pursuits which would make him “part of 
the crowd.” It is not a move easily made, and certainly not one frequently 
made in the schools I have been studying. 

The question, then, is the one posed earlier: Is the nonchalance of the 
adolescent culture toward scholastic matters something which must be 
accepted? Or, on the contrary, is it possible for the school itself, or the 
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community, to modify these values in such a way that they will reinforce, 
rather than conflict with, educational goals? The first step in answering 
these questions is to analyze the source of the existing norms of the adoles- 
cent culture—to refuse to explain away these values by asserting that 
“teenagers are that way,” and instead to inquire how the social demands 
and constraints to which adolescents are subject may help generate these 
norms, 


INSTITUTIONAL DEMANDS AND GROUP RESPONSE 


There is a class of institutions which are essentially composed of an 
administrative corps and a larger group of persons subject to such adminis- 
tration. Schools are one such institution, the teachers of course being the 

administrative corps” and the students subject to their ministrations. 

The armed services are another example, the officers and enlisted men 
composing the two groups. Many factories, which have a great number of 
Workers doing roughly similar tasks under the authority of management, are 
stitutions of this sort. Jails are perhaps the most extreme example, for 
în jails the constraints placed upon the inmates by the guards are maximal, 
and there is no period of escape from the demands of the institution. 

To be sure, these institutions have many differences. The demands placed 
"Pon prisoners by the warden, or the demands placed upon workers by 
management, are very different from those placed on teenagers by the 
School. Yet the fact remains that the school is an institution designed by 
the adult society to transmit adult values and skills to children. To transmit 
these values and skills, the school makes demands upon its students. 

Tn all such institutions, the administrative corps makes certain demands 
upon, and places certain constraints upon, those under them. In some in- 
Sttutions, the demands and constraints are great; in others they are less 


50. A kind of continuum could be conceived, with jails at the one extreme 


of Maximal demands and constraints, with the army somewhere in the 


middle, and schools and factories located further from the maximal extreme 
(though differences among schools and differences among factories are 
SO great that both can vary almost from one extreme of the continuum to the 
Other), The demands made by management upon workers are essentially 
that they work and produce, in return for which they receive pay. Similarly, 
in schools, the demands are that the students study and learn, in return for 
Which they receive grades and are promoted. 


The second characteristic of such institutions of importance to the pres- 
ent discussion is not part of the formal rules and regulations, and cannot 
© found in books of standard practice nor in the school principal's handbook 
= administration. Yet it is no less there. This is the collective response to 


t . r 
e demands and constraints, the collective response made by the group 
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upon which these demands and constraints are thrust. In jails, the codes and 
the norms to which the inmates hold each other, sharply divergent from the 
goals and aims of the prison, are well known. The fact that prisons do not 
rehabilitate, but largely confirm offenders in criminal ways, is almost solely 
attributable to the fact that each prisoner is subject to the society of the 
inmates, with its deviant norms and values, and cannot be reached by the 
professed goals of the prison. A caveat must be entered at this point, how- 
ever. Not all the prisoners adhere to the strong group values and norms of 
the body of prisoners; some isolates either go wholly their own way or go 
along with the administration. 

The jail is an extreme case, of course. But it illustrates the kinds of 
processes which occur in other institutions. In factories, among groups of 
workers, the same process has been documented by much research. Work 
groups develop norms about how much work is “appropriate,” norms 
against working for employers who pay low rates, norms against taking the 
jobs of men protesting against an employer. The rules of unions against 
such practices are merely the formalization of these norms. 

These norms are reinforced by all the means groups have at their dis- 
posal—ridicule, ostracism, loss of prestige, even physical violence. The “rate- 
buster” is only one of many epithets which serve to set apart the worker 
who refuses to reduce his pace to meet the norms.® 

The defensiveness of these work groups of course varies quite radically 
from industry to industry and employer to employer. The organization of 
workers in response to employers’ demands ranges from the most militant 
unions with their arsenal of defense weapons to non-unionized informal 
work groups which have no dispute with their employer and use only the 
mildest means to constrain their over-eager fellows. It is true also, as in the 
jail, that despite the strength of these informal norms among workers, some 


‘There are several interesting researches which show the values of the prisoners. A 
classic is Donald Clemmer's The Prison Community (Boston: Christopher, 1940). Richard 
Cloward, reporting upon intensive research in an army prison, shows well the norms 
which develop among prisoners in response to the demands of the prison. He shows also 
the different modes of response of different prisoners to the rehabilitative aims of the 
prison. This is reported in Social Control and Anomie: A Study of a Prison Community 
(to be published by The Free Press). 

s A classic study is F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939). A recent study of a number of work groups 
gives considerable insight into the conditions which generate norms of defensiveness 
among workers. See Leonard R. Sayles, Behavior of Industrial Work Groups: Prediction 
and Control (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958). 

6 This is not to say that there are not sometimes pressures in the opposite direction—t0 
work harder, faster. But these are pressures from the other workers as individuals, in the 
absence of group formation. Peter Blau shows this well in his Dynamics of Bureaucracy 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), in which he shows that one interviewing, 

section in a welfare agency develops group norms which modify the demands upon them, 
while the other never develops such a group. Instead, each individual, in direct competi- 
tion with the others, exerted a pressure for more and faster work. 
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workers isolate themselves from the group constraints and set their own 
pace. 

The same process which occurs among prisoners in a jail and among 
workers in a factory is found among students in a school. The institution is 
different, but the demands are there, and the students develop a collective 
response to these demands. This response takes a similar form to that of 
workers in industry—holding down effort to a level which can be maintained 
by all. The students’ name for the rate-buster is the “curve-raiser” or the 
“D.A.R.—damned average raiser,” and their methods of enforcing the 
work-restricting norms are similar to those of workers—ridicule, kidding, 
exclusion from the group. 


Again it is true that not all the students give in to this group pressure. In 


Particular, scholastically-oriented subgroups can form in large schools and 


insulate their members against the larger group. It is true also that many 
students, preparing for college, may work intensely in preparation for a 
competitive examination for college entrance. Nevertheless, the results of 
the research discussed above suggest that for most students such intense ef- 
forts remain within the framework laid down by the group, interfering little 
with social activities, sports, or dates. 

Looking generally now at this class of institutions, it is characterized by 
demands on the one hand, and group norms resisting these demands on the 


other, What is the source of the group norms? Are they purely a social 
s foolishly reduce their own pay, as 


lrationality, a means by which worker. 
which teenagers impede their own 


the employer would argue, a means by 
development, as teachers would insist? Hardly so. 

Such norms seem quite rational, given a goal of maximum rewards for 
minimum effort. If the employer sees what speed is possible, for one man 
at least, he is likely to revise the work standards upward, or more informally 
to expect more work from the others. Thus the majority is protecting itself 
from extra work by constraining the fast minority. Since work rates are 
Necessarily relative, and cannot be judged except in relation to the rates of 
Other men, then one man’s gain is another’s loss. Consequently such norms, 
holding down the fastest men, act as a collective protection, to keep within 
reasonable bounds the effort each worker must expend on his job. 

Ina high school, the norms act to hold down the achievements of those 
who are above average, so that the school’s demands will be at a level easily 
maintained by the majority. Grades are almost completely relative, in effect 


tanking students relative to others in their class. Thus extra achievement by 


One student not only raises his position, but in effect lowers the position of 


Others, 
Again the response of the group is purely rational. By holding down efforts 
and achievements of those who might excel, the general level of effort re- 
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quired to keep an average position is reduced. The group's effort can be 
seen as one of “combining to prevent excessive competition,” and is pre- 
cisely parallel to the trusts and combines of industries, which attempt by 
price-fixing and other means to prevent excessive competition. The structure 
of the situation is the same in both cases: the teacher (or the customer) is 
attempting to deal with each student (or manufacturer) independently, to 
obtain his best effort (or his lowest price.) In response, the students (or 
manufacturers) combine, placing constraints on one another, so that the 
effort (or price) may be kept at a level which is comfortable for most mem- 
bers.* 

The school creates, with its grading system, what an economist would 
call a “free-market” situation, with each student a competitor against all 
his classmates for scholastic position. This unlimited competition, to be 
sure, May operate without restraint in a few schools, and it is this “free- 
market” which has led some educators and laymen to attempt to reduce 
competition. In the large majority of schools, however, there is the collective 
protection, the defense against excessive effort by group norms which 
restrain efforts. The schools in- which such norms do not exist are few in- 
deed. My research included, as mentioned earlier, one elite suburban school 
from which 85 per cent of the graduates attended college; even in this school, 


7The way in which a modification in the structure of institutional demands and re- 
wards creates a modification in the group response is well illustrated by the following 
comment. It was written by a colleague (Jan Hajda) who had attended a Czechoslovakian 
gymnasium, upon reading a draft of this paper. 

In the European gymnasium system, both the institutional demands and the group 

response to them are different. First, the levels of achievement are set by impersonal 
standards established by the Ministry of Education or a comparable distant supervisory 
body. Consequently, the standards themselves cannot be manipulated by students nor, 
for that matter, by their teachers. Theoretically, all students in a given class can pass a 
course on the highest level or fail to pass. Ideally, the performance of students is judged 
individually in terms of the set standards and not in comparison with the performance 
of his peers. This fact tends to minimize—although it does not eliminate—interpersonal 
competition. 

Nobody benefits from holding down effort to a lower level and consequently there is 
no reason for protecting the collectivity from superior achievement of a few students. 
The group solution is not in “price-fixing” but in establishing a holding operation 
which benefits all participants—institutionalized cheating. The informal group norms 
demand that the top students help the mediocre ones by letting them copy their as- 
signments or by circulating correct answers to a written class examination while the 
examination is in progress. In a way, the top student is giving up his chance to out- 
distance others without lowering his own performance. In return, he gets not only 
recognition for his cooperative behavior but also for his scholastic performance. The 
better his own performance, the higher the survival chance of his peers. 

Thus it is in the interest of the collectivity that there be at least a few outstanding 
achievers. The top students become symbols of collective security, In turn, academic 
achievement becomes highly desirable, since it represents the safest way to informal 
leadership and prestige. The exception to this rule arises only in case the top students 
refuse to cooperate in cheating, i.e., refuse to share the product of their labors with 
their peers. In such instances the high achiever is ostracized, ridiculed, and stereo- 
typed as teacher's pet, and his peers do their best to prevent him from making the 
grade he is aiming for. 
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good grades were certainly not an important means of prestige, and extra 
poy devoted to scholastic matters brought on the usual kidding or ridicule. 
Kk Aaa re on breipic high school in which a, Boros of “good 
xtra effort” exists amid one of the most achievement-oriented 
ra in the country suggests that the school’s demands seldom 
ate such a response from the adolescent society. 
The result of these norms produces in students a conflict of motivation: 
he) simply, to be one of the fellows and not work too hard in school, or 
A hard in school and ignore the group. Different teenagers resolve 
edes in different ways. Whichever way it is resolved, it sets an 
å al dilemma. On the one hand are sociable average students (who could 
ha on the other haita are a few academically-oriented, highly com- 
bine = scion A boy or girl can be oriented to academic achievement or ig 
énta 2 an but it is hard to be both. This is almost puzzling, hesause in 
han he ivities (e.g., athletics), achievement generates popularity rather 
n. 
The question raised by this situation is w 


sary, ae è i 

y. Is it impossible to have the grou p's informal norms pos 
group 

chievement? To answer this question 


ay and to examine an experiment 


hether such a conflict is neces- 
itively reinforce 


(or at hunks : 
Hie least not conflict with) scholastic a 
w r 
car al be useful to go a roundabout w 
rri é ` 
ed out by a social psychologist some years ago. 
Deutscu’s EXPERIMENT: “COMPETITION VS. COOPERATION” 
the effects of a 
achievement, 
y as follows: 


Nein Deutsch carried out an experiment to ane 
Zits situation” and a “cooperative situation” upon 
Classes 2 and other matters.S The eypeniment went roughl 
in industrial psychology were given hypothetical human relations 
Problems to discuss and solve. There were two different reward structures: 
ite some classes, each member was told that he and his four fellow 
- would each be ranked from 1 to 5 ra to the contribution 
kone to the discussion and to the problem's solution. At the end of the 
throm “4 each student’s grade was based upon the average of his ranks 
ed the semester. (b) In five other classes, aia class was told that it 
e ranked as a class from 1 to 5 on the basis of its solution to the 
airy At the end of the semester, the ranks of the five classes were 
nity J and the members of each class graded according to their class’s 
wiih F rank. Thus in condition (a), each student was being compared 
is classmates. In condition (b), each class was being compared with 


Other 
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Deutsch found several things, all favoring condition (b). He found that 
the solutions to the problems were better among the classes in condition 
(b); the class members impeded one another in the discussion under con- 
dition (a), but aided one another under condition (b); the feeling of class 
members toward one another was more positive under condition (b) than 
(a). 

The structure of rewards under conditions (a) and (b) is simple to state: 
in condition (a), individuals were compared with others in the same group 
and rewarded relative to these others. This produced competition between 
individuals. In condition (b), groups were compared with other groups and 
rewarded relative to the other groups. This produced competition between 
groups. But although there was competition in both cases, the second kind 
of competition produced very different consequences from the first: in 
achievement, in the group members’ feelings toward one another, in the 
unity of the group. So long as the group was competing against other groups, 
one man’s achievement benefited, rather than lowered, the position of other 
members of his group; consequently, the group’s response to his achievement 
was positive rather than negative. 

When the competition was between individuals, the fact that one individ- 
ual’s achievement lowered the position of other group members generated 
interference with one person’s efforts by other members, though the inter- 
ference was perhaps unconscious and subtle. When the competition was be- 
tween groups, there was support of one person’s efforts by others in the 
group. In effect, then, Deutsch’s experiment answers the question raised 
earlier: whether it is possible for the group’s informal rewards to reinforce 
the formal rewards from the outside. When competition was no longer 
between individuals, but instead between groups, this reinforcement 
occurred. 

An excellent example of the group's norms reinforcing achievement 
rather than inhibiting it may be found within the high school itself. Ath- 
letics is the activity. In high school athletics, there is no epithet comparable 
to curve-raiser, there is no ostracism for too-intense effort or for outstanding 
achievement. Quite to the contrary, the outstanding athlete is the “star,” 
extra effort is applauded by one’s fellows, and the informal group rewards 

are for positive achievement, rather than for restraint of effort. 

Why the difference between athletics and studies? The athletic team is 
competing as a team against another school. Thus any achievement by one 
person benefits those around him—who in turn encourage his efforts, rather 
than discourage them. His efforts benefit the team, and fellow-team mem- 
bers encourage his efforts. They bring prestige to the school, and other 

students encourage and look up to him. His achievements give a lift to 
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= community as a whole, and the community encourages his efforts. 
he basketball player or aspirant who shoots baskets at lunch period 
z Schep] is watched with interest and admiration, not with derision. 
aha 2 direct opposition to achievement in the classroom, which 
i enefit the school and puts one’s fellows at a disadvantage. A boy 
2 girl who studies at lunch period is regarded as someone a little odd, ra 

different, or queer. ' 
A passage from a recent novel about a high school illustrates the general 


process: 


In his home room Trent [a star halfback] received his schedule, made 


OUE for him while he was at football camp. 
Are we going to have a good football team this year?” Miss Vereen 


asked, as she handed him his schedule slip. 


on ma’am, I hope so.” 
Well, that’s fine. That’s certainly fine.” Miss Vereen knew nothing 


about football and probably had never seen a game, but anything 
which increased the stature of Harrison [High School], to which she 
was fanatically devoted, had her loyal support.® 

a the schools I am studying and 
about his school, what can 
no opportunity 


When I write to one of the principals ir 
th sometan good or conganatoty ' 
oi otha anp Nothing scholastic, for his school has little or i 

anything as a school in scholastic directions. I can congratulate him 


aiaa team’s success, for this is an achievement ak the school. 
aen, talk. to a class of students and want to compliment their school, the 
a conditions hold—I can only congratulate them on what the school has 

ne as a school, which is ordinarily some athletic success in interscholastic 
competition. Only when I am talking to one student, alone, can I congratu- 


late him on his excellent grades. 

Such congratulations and support of activit 
Multiplied many times from persons inside and 
Ss: and outside the community, encourage a sch 
teenie which bring on such enaousagemen 

. chool’s energies are channeled into these d 
ye a generate support for the school, which mak c 

» and give the school a pride in itself for its achievements. 

One finding from the research discussed earlier is relevant here. The 
Students’ school spirit or feeling of identification with the school was indi- 
fated by answers to several questions in the questionnaire. It was highest 
M those schools which had winning athletic teams, and lowest in schools 
Fe ams had not been successful for several yens: But lowest of all was 

niversity high school mentioned earlier, which had a minimal athletic 


ies of the school as a whole, 
1 outside the school, persons 
ool to do more and better 
t. Thus in spite of itself 
irections—the directions 
e others look up to the 


> 
John Farris, Harrison High (New York: Rinehart, 1959), p. 5. 
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program and discouraged any sort of interscholastic competition. In this 
school there was seldom an activity which the students could “get behind” 
as a body. 

The peculiar power of interscholastic competition to generate encourage- 
ment and support for achievement lies in two directions. First, competition 
with other groups has a magic ability to create a strong group goal. While 
some group projects succeed without the added incentive of competition, 
others would hopelessly flounder if it were not for the chance of winning. 
This has been the fate of many well-intentioned and well-planned group 
projects in high schools—projects which have failed to capture the energies 
of the group. 

Secondly, interscholastic competition generates support at levels which 
intergroup competition within the school can never reach. Until now, I 
have discussed the social support given by other “group members,” with no 
further differentiation. But consider the difference between interscholastic 
competition, on the one hand, and competition between two teams into 
which a school class has been divided, on the other. In the latter case, there 
will be support and encouragement only from fellow team members. In the 
former case, there will be support first from other team members, then from 
other non-participating students, and finally from persons in the community. 
That is, if the school’s winning gives the community pride in itself and its 
school, they will encourage its efforts; if the team’s winning gives the stu- 
dent body pride in their school, they will encourage its efforts.19 

In other words, when competition is interscholastic, the social support 
and encouragement begins at the level of the school itself, thus permeating 
the whole social milieu surrounding the team members. When it is in- 
tramural, social support begins only at the level of the team, or the subgroup 
it represents, resulting in a much less supportive social environment for 
the team member. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO INTERPERSONAL COMPETITION 


The structure of competition in high schools—interpersonal competition 
in scholastic matters, interscholastic competition in athletics (and sometimes 
in music, and occasionally in a few fringe activities)—presents a curious 
picture. It undermines a student’s efforts in scholastic directions (where 
he is working only for himself), and encourages his efforts in these other, 
tangential directions (where he is striving for team and school as well as him- 
self). The interests of the adolescent community, emphasizing sports and ig- 
noring studies, must be attributed in large part to this structure of compe- 
tition—something for which adults, not adolescents, are wholly responsible. 

w To be sure, there are interscholastic games between schools which are ignored by 


student body and community alike; but this is less true than is usually realized when 


such games are given attention and encouragement by the school administration. 
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a. solution is to substitute yrerschiolastic (and intramural) 
i , in scholastic matters for the interpersonal competition for 
a ina _ exists. Suci a substitution would require a revision 
ia tani Aea sident s achievement must be continually evaluated 
ae as pes subject. It would instead make such evaluations in- 
let er subsidiary to the group contests and games, both within the 
and between schools. 

Such a change from interpersonal to intergroup competition would also 
ahaa seneeiaty to create, with considerable inventiveness, the vehicles 
competition: intellectual games, problems, group and individual science 
Sped = other activities. Yet there are some examples which show that 
one: debate teams, group discussion tournaments, drama contests, 


Music : : . . 
contests, science fairs (though science fairs as now conducted lack 
are ordinarily competitions between indi- 
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i As another example, business executives 
™panies by “management games,” in which hypothetical situations are set 


UP requiring teams of executives to make decisions and observe the conse- 

ain Electronic computers provide the liypothene ; ) ' 
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participates with vigor each year in the state music contests. It nearly always 
wins a high place in the statewide contest. The striking result of this success- 
ful competition is the high status of music among the adolescents themselves. 
It is a thing of pride to be a trombone soloist in this school, and the leading 
boys in the school are also leading musicians—not, as in many schools, 
scornful of such an unmanly activity. This is despite the fact that the school 
serves a largely farming community. 

It is true that many of the examples mentioned above have had far less 
effect in bringing informal social rewards, encouragement, and respect to 
participants than the present analysis would suggest. The reason is clear, 
however: such social rewards from the student body as a whole are only forth- 
coming in response to something the individual or team has done for them, 
such as bringing glory to the school by winning over another school. If the 
activity, whether it be debate or math competition or basketball, receives 
no publicity, no recognition in the newspapers and by the community 
generally, then its winning will have brought little glory to the school, 
and will bring little encouragement to the participants. (For example, 
basketball games at the University of Chicago have for years played to 
crowds of ten or twenty students.) 

For this reason, sporadic and infrequent cases of interscholastic competi- 
tion in non-athletic activities, with no attention to promotional activity, 
have little effect. However, if there were systematically organized competi- 
tions, tournaments, and meets in all activities ranging [rom mathematics 
and English through home economics and industrial arts to basketball and 
football, and if promotional skills were used, the resulting public interest 
and student interest in these activities would undoubtedly increase sharply. 
Suppose such a set of activities culminated in a “scholastic fair,” which like 
a state fair included the most diverse exhibits, projects, competitions, and 
tournaments, not between individuals, but between schools. I suspect that 
the impact upon student motivation would be remarkably great—an impact 
due to the fact that the informal social rewards from community and fel- 
low-students would reinforce rather than conflict with achievement. 

These are simply examples of what might be done to change the 

structure of rewards in high school—to shift from interpersonal competi- 
tion, with its conflict-producing effects, to intergroup competition, in which 
group rewards reinforce achievement. More important than these examples, 
however, is the general principle—that motivations may be sharply altered by 
altering the structure of rewards, and more particularly that among ado- 
lescents, it is crucial to use the informal group rewards to reinforce the 
aims of education rather than to impede them. 

It is important, of course, that unintended consequences be taken into 
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account in changing the reward structure in the ways that have been sug- 
8ested. For example, in devising interscholastic games of an intellectual 
Sort, it is important that they do in fact teach the skills desired. A carelessly- 
designed program of interscholastic games might result in nothing more 
than a series of quiz shows, which exercise no other mental activities than 
those of recall. It is for this reason that the recently-developed “political 
gaming” and “management games” which use electronic computers to 
simulate the market seem particularly interesting. Like debate, and unlike 
quiz shows, these games teach skills and impel the participants to learn 
how the economic, political, or other system operates. 

Perhaps the most important problems in devising such games would be 
i insure a balanced system of rewards among the various activities and to 
Msure a balanced participation among the various students. As many 
Schools have found with extra-curricular activities, participation becomes 
Narrowly confined to a few unless rules are set up to prevent such concentra- 
tion, If interscholastic games were to replace the present within-school 
Competition for grades, such rules to distribute participation would become 
even more important. 

These problems indicate that such changes should be made with care. 
But the general point is clear: the present structure of rewards in high 
Schools produces a response on the part of the adolescent social system which 
effectively impedes the process of education. Yet the structure of rewards 
could be so designed that the adolescent norms themselves would reinforce 


educational goals. 


Laymen to Lawmen: Law School, Careers, 


and Professional Socialization 


DAN C. LORTIE 
Harvard University 


A MAN'S SCHOOLING HAS ALWAYS played some part in his work life. Yet today 
education and career are increasingly bound together as more and more 
occupations demand greater formal preparation.! Officials of college and 
school find themselves deeply involved in screening, training, and legiti- 
mating candidates for a wide variety of vocations. Despite Durkheim's 
emphasis on the division-of-labor over fifty years ago, serious sociological 
study of occupations and professions has a very short history.? The complex 
relationships between institutions of education and work, therefore, remain 
largely unexplored in contemporary social science. This article is an ex- 
amination of such institutional connections in the profession of law; the 
issues it raises are of concern in many modern occupations. 

The legal profession is more varied than it may appear. Its formal ap- 
paratus of training and certification pays little attention to the specializa- 
tion which in fact prevails among members of the urban bar.’ The legal pro- 
fession encompasses, in a sense, many occupations. It is this diversity which 


1For more extended discussion of the increased interdependence of school and work 
careers, see Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954). 

2 The first classic statement on the division-of-labor is, of course, Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations. Emile Durkheim, however, was the first to develop its sociological significance. 
See Emile Durkheim, On the Division of Labor in Society, trans. George Simpson (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933). 

3 Specialization can be of two types; a man may limit himself to law dealing with a 
restricted area, e.g., admiralty law or oil law, or he may emphasize certain skills, such 
as trial work or negotiations with government agencies. The classification used in this 
article deals primarily with the social forms within which these various kinds of speciali- 
zation are carried on and thus cuts across both skill and substantive specialization. 
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leads to the twin concerns of this discussion: the making of young lawyers 
is the making of different kinds of lawyers. To understand socialization 
= tise of this term is clarified later) in law and the over-all structure of 
en system, the analyais Su be met wriin the context of internal 
' y and the allocations which underlie it. 
; This paper begins with a brief review of the various types of law schools 
en in one urban area today, and the types of beginning careers young 
awyers follow. Allocation is then discussed in terms of the distribution of 
career Opportunities; a section on socialization follows. A summary and 
Interpretation section places these basic social processes against the back- 
ground of the legal profession's adaptation to its position in American 
on data on which our discussion is based stem from a study of 
areer development among Chicago attorneys.! The aim here is a 
general introductory discussion; definitive study lies in the future. 


Types or Law SCHOOLS AND EARLY CAREERS 


ajor trends which have dominated Ameri- 
5 The first, the replacement of office 
has only recently become standard. 
ed in a national survey had 


Biers aha today reflect two m 
iain te over the last century. 
As late me 5 formal school training, h 
derer a nie 23 per cent of the lawyers includ 
aia end = law school. Today almost all those entering legal work 
and graduate from law school. 

oo major trend in American legal edicanpn is the emergence 

s marked by heterogeneity 1n organization, emphasis, and academic 


d the methods used, see Dan C. Lortie, “The 
Career Differentiation in the Chicago Bar" 
logy, University of Chicago, 1958.) 
(two and one-half to three hours) 
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ricfl blished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Socio! 
Y, the respondents were interviewed intensively 
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T detailed description of that study an 


Using an ; $ 
Paay instrument which incorporated precoded, open-ended, and focused sections. The 
Ple, designed to obtain 20 per cent of the graduates of all six Chicago area law schools 

a were eliminated. The 


for 195 
achie 51, was selected randomly. Those leaving the Chicago are 
ved sample (loss was primarily through inability to locate some men, less through 


pe amounted to 81 per cent of the original names selected from lists provided by 
kind: prance The losses are most likely among those who did not enter practice of any 
OP in nae sample therefore probably under-represents men employed in non-legal work 
is Fala work in business and government positions. Indications are that although N 
neh ively small (72 cases), the sample includes all major types of outcome found among 
io, netropolitan law school graduates. All but one person in the sample are male. 

Ging a ele employs the data collected in that study with additional analyses not con- 
and Bi the original report. The author wishes to express his appreciation for financial 
eias assistance from the Decalogue Society of Lawyers and the Nathan W. Schwartz 

ates ton in conducting the original study. Gratitude is also expressed to Robert 

"Tha and Charles Benson for many helpful suggestions in the preparation of this article. 
Boston ee sources used here are James W. Hurst, The Growth of American Law 
tates © H ittle, Brown and Co., 1950), Albert J. Harno, “Legal Education in the United 
cation į arvard Law School Library (mimeographed), and Roscoe Pound, “Legal Edu- 
in the United States,” Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
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a A. P. Blaustein and C. O. Porter, The American Lawyer (Chicago: University of Chi- 
So Press, 1954), 
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standards. A legal education today may vary from attendance at the 
law school of a great university to schooling by practitioners teaching part- 
time in a small evening school; in a few states, students may still prepare for 
the bar by taking correspondence courses.‘ Despite years of effort by pro- 
fessional associations, legal education has not achieved the kind of standardi- 
zation in professional education that we associate with medicine. Two 
major lines of development can be traced in the emergence of law schools 
in this country—the “university” school and the “independent” school. The 
university line has origins in the courses given at some Eastern universities 
in the late eighteenth century, but Harno sees the Harvard Law School 
built by Story early in the nineteenth century as the key model for this kind 
of legal education.’ Today we find law schools based on this model on 
numerous private and state university campuses. Another line of develop- 
ment, however, is found in the private law school; the first of these—the 
Litchfield, Connecticut Academy—was founded in 1784 and consisted essen- 
tially of a few practitioners charging students for the opportunity to be 
initiated into the mysteries of the law. This mode of legal training also 
spread throughout the nation as did proprietary schools of medicine at 


that time. The independent school of today, though generally incorporated 
not-for-profit, is the direct descendant of this type of enterprise. Details on 
these movements in legal education are not recorded (indeed Harno com- 
ments that the history of American legal education has yet to be written), 
but it is clear that variety rather than uniformity has been the chief 
characteristic of the development of American legal education. 

The six law schools in Chicago reflect this diverse development. Two 
(Chicago and Northwestern) are clearly of the university type; their students 
are recruited from a wide range of states and nations, and their faculties are 
composed of men with reputations as legal scholars and a primary commit- 
ment to legal education. The students attend full-time and no evening 
course of study is offered. Both of these law schools are closely connected 
with well-known universities and their curricula emphasize the broader 
aspects of American and even international law. The two independent 
schools (John Marshall and Chicago Kent), on the other hand, recruit their 
students from the adjacent area and feature faculties numerically dominated 
by practitioners who teach part-time. The students may follow either an 
evening or daytime course of study, but daytime schedules are especially 

arranged to facilitate outside employment. The schools have no relationship 
to any university or college; the curricula emphasize local and state law and 
are geared to the requirements of the Illinois State Bar Examination.? The 
“Ibid. , 
8 Harno, op. cit. 


° At least two special “cram schools” are operated privately in Chicago for those ready 
to sit for the Illinois State Bar Examinations—one gathers that graduates of national 
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ee sea (Loyola University and DePaul University) combine 
inal ni a 1 = university and independent types of law school, and 
shies fae " distinct impresion that they stand between the other two 
aa rn to oe of faculty and student body, proportion of 
is easton - tig and curriculum focus. Although much of their teaching 
toate a peas of a schools, the Canons schools lay special 
hen n the doctrine = Natural Law and its relationship to the 
and practice of American law.1° 

e alaa pe principal types of law practice in the early years of a 
Pama pak: young attorney may take a postion as an “associate” in a 
ne. — with clients who pelong to Hig senior colleague (s), or he may 
Sean le -employed practitioner working with cients he attracts and 
Slt sx stp j we ise such a typology and compare men in law firms with 
Draca F T practitioners, we find differences beiween them which em- 

emarkable variety of sociologically significant characteristics. In- 
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data so that important quantitative and qualitative differences are 
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legal advice; corporations are the principal sources of demand for such legal 
service. The structure “around” the self-employed practitioner (hereafter 
referred to as the private practitioner) is by comparison colleague-free; he 
works alone on matters brought to him by clients whom he bills directly. 
He may be employed as well, but employment is generally part-time and 
in work somewhat marginal to law. His goal is usually full self-employment 
in rendering service to his own clients. The fields of law in which he works 
(personal injury, divorce, small real estate transactions, collections) are not 
characterized by a repetitive clientele—once he has rendered a service, he 
may never see that client again. As a result, he must obtain a steady supply 
of clients, and he must relate himself to sources which provide them. 
Strategies for such “linkages” are varied, but all involve considerable en- 
terprise on the part of the young attorney.!8 
Law firm men are often part of the central high prestige system where 
great commercial, financial, industrial, and political decisions are made; 
young associates rub shoulders with this decision-making elite. The private 
practitioner, on the other hand, is generally located in work of less general 
import. Insurance law, divorce law, and his other typical activities are not 
at the core of the larger economy. This marginal position is symbolized by 
the simple downtown offices or neighborhood quarters occupied by the 
private practitioner, which stand in sharp contrast to the panelled, book- 
lined, expensively furnished suites of the large firms on La Salle Street. 
The values held by these two types of practitioners are also diverse. Suc- 
cess to the law firm man is upward movement in the hierarchy of the firm, 
or appointment to judicial office. The private practitioner measures his 
success by the financial reward it brings him. When asked what personal 
qualities are most useful in achieving success, law firm men cite technical 
proficiency (including quality of training) more often than do private prac- 
titioners; the latter stress qualities of enterprise oftener than men located 
in law firm practice. Asked what issues face the legal profession today, law 
firm men stress the responsibilities of the occupational group for court 
reform, protection of the public, and other special obligations of lawyers to 
society. Private practitioners, perhaps more sensitive to the competitive 
realities, emphasize internal problems such as overcrowding and “infringe- 
ment” by other occupations. The two types of lawyers also show a divergent 
relationship to the political order: the law firm man participates less in 
political activity but dreams of a federal senatorship or judicial post as 
climax to his legal career. Private practitioners are more frequently regular 
party workers (e.g., precinct captains) and speak frankly of how useful such 
political activity is in building a clientele. 
13 The broader usefulness of the typology discussed here is outlined in a paper pte 
sented before the 1959 Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society (Chicago, 


September 5) entitled: “Institutional and Entrepreneurial Careers in Law and Medicine, 
(to be published in Human Organization). 
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_The gap which separates these two types of practitioners has been re- 
viewed in somewhat general terms. Two quotations from representative in- 
terviews dramatize the differences in the positions these young men occupy. 
The first speaker is a young associate in one of Chicago’s oldest and largest 


Corporate law firms. He is responding to a question on the major problems 

facing him in his career. 
I've been here but a relatively short time and I don’t feel fully approved 
by the partners—at least to the extent that they feel my opportunities 
are unlimited. ... There’s still a bit of apprehension on my part, I'm 
not fully secure in the job. I don’t feel I'll lose it surely, but some 
people are here ten to twelve years and still are not partners. You 
wonder if it'll happen to you. 


Contrast the constrained anxiety of the law firm man with the blunt re- 
Sponse (to a similar question) of a private practitioner specializing in 
personal inj r 
Personal injury and divorce matters. 


It’s a rat race. No one is pounding on the door. No one but your friends 


know you're in business. You rely on friends to stimulate business—and 
it’s an active campaign with a narrow line between stimulating and 
Soliciting. Sometimes I dream of a big colored advertisement that says: 
SEE ME FOR DIVORCE! Do that, you're out. You meet as many 
people as you can, make as many friends—that’s the key to the whole 
business... . My average client is an illiterate, uneducated, $2,500 man 
who has never been in an auto accident before. That person is a schlub 


with a touch of larceny. 


ALLOCATION: LAW SCHOOL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


The initial years in the careers of young Chicago lawyers are marked by 
Movement and change; the first impression one receives is of hectic scurry- 
ing from position to position. When we analyze the movement, however, we 
find patterns in the way these men are sifted and sorted into various roles 
™ the social system of legal work. Seemingly erratic activity emerges as re- 
markably predictable; certain kinds of men move in one direction, others 
M another. These regularities of career development, associated with social 
t of a complex and subtle process of social 
mbers of the bar, these young men do not 
Jopment of their careers. It is more 
a prominent family will enter a 
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Ne subjective perspective, are dealt with in the study of occupational and role “choice” 
2 'ndividuals. Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951), 
P- 114-19, 
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law firm than set up shop as a private practitioner. “Probable” is a key term, 
for these regularities are not scientific laws, but statements of probability. 

What part does law school-play in these regularities—these social assign- 
ments? Do different law schools “deal out different hands” to their gradu- 
ates? In coping with this question, we must probe the relationship between 
law school attendance and early career development. 

The Chicago data indicate a relationship between attendance at univer- 
sity law schools and law firm employment, and another relationship between 
attendance at independent schools and subsequent self-employment as a 
private practitioner or employment outside law. The data on which this 
statement rests cannot be presented here in their entirety, but they include 
the testimony of law school officials, numerous general statements by respond- 
ents, and information available on school-work movements in the decade 
following World War II.15 Table 1 presents the school-to-work sequences 
that occurred in the class of 1951. The patterns found are consistent with 
other information gathered on typical transitions from law school to various 
types of early Chicago careers." 


TABLE 1 


Distributions of Early Career Outcomes by Type of Law School Attended 


Type of Law School Attended 
Early Career Outcome University Catholic Independent Total 


N % N % N N% 
Law BDD. sorrornanigs LE 58 vi 32 6 23 27 38 
Private Practice ....... 7 29 8 36 12 46 27 38 
Non-Law and Employed 3 13 7 32 8 3l 18 25 

All ascnseaumasag: Of 100 22 100 286 10 FH Mit 


+The total is more than 100 per cent because of rounding. 


Inspection of Table 1 reveals that the modal outcomes are clearest in 
the case of university and independent school graduates. The career out- 
comes for Catholic school graduates are mixed. The dominant movement 
of university men to law firms has an additional characteristic: they join 
firms which are larger, on the average, than those entered by graduates of 
both independent and Catholic law schools. 


The typical outcomes for university and independent school graduates 


15 Available evidence suggests that this relationship is general throughout the nation. 
nine or more men is $21,500, versus $6,500 for two-man firms. The same general relation- 
they find graduates of “name schools” in law firms and underrepresented in solo practice. 

1 Prior to the sample reported on in this article, the author conducted twenty-five €X 
ploratory interviews with graduates ranging from one to five years out of law school, and 
the same trends were found within that group. In addition, all law school deans were 
asked for the typical patterns of their students’ transition to work and the deans’ state- 
ments are consistent with the data presented in Table 1. 
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differ sharply in the gains and risks involved for them. Those joining firms 
(the larger the firm, the higher the possible ultimate income)" hope for 
Partnerships and fear rejection in the form of referral to a company position 
as salaried counsel, or retention as “greying associates.” The years as asso- 
ciate, however, carry the great advantage of introduction into practice 
under the tutelage of experienced, successful men. Risks accompany this 
step, of course, as associates put aside acquiring clients of their own and 
occasionally become specialized in ways not transferable to other employ- 
ment or practice. When men who fail to achieve partnership move into 
salaried positions in corporations, it is not always by choice—they rarely 
Possess the clientele with which to undertake private practice. 

Men leaving school for private practice rarely begin to serve clients im- 
mediately. The first need is for immediate income and time to acquire a 
clientele; thus they normally seek employment which is sufficiently flexible 
to allow time for practice. Most private practitioners hope to drop such 
non-legal employment as soon as possible, but four years after law school 
Many still need the “crutch” of insurance adjusting or investigating work. 
The contingencies these men face are those of enterprise—business failure is 
the fear, “the big break” the prayer. With no experienced “tutor” to guide 
them, they learn through their own mistakes and successes; informal advice 
from peers is the way they usually augment their limited knowledge of the 
Ways of practice. Failure can and does occur; several respondents in the 
sample had attempted private practice and were forced to return to au 
time employment in non-legal positions. Others were already earning in- 
comes large enough to support additional professional help. 

Catholic school graduates are found in all types of early career sequences 
€xcept the largest and most illustrious law firms. There is some suggestion 


that their placements reflect the increasing prominence of Catholic businesses 


and law firms in the city; some respondents believe their religious and school 


affiliations opened doors that would otherwise have been closed to them. 


Since those joining firms do not enter the largest firms, the steps in promo- 


ti i ing partner- 
On are few and the ascent consequently more rapid. Assuming p: 


ship status sooner than men in large firms, they also take on the client- 


Setting responsibilities of senior members of the firm at an earlier point in 
their careers, 

There is an alignment, then, between types of law schools and types of 
early practice, but the alignment is not complete. The careers of some men 


€Viate from the modal pattern, and we can only speculate on changes that 
= Blaustein and Porter show that the median net income for members of firms with 
nine or more men is $21,500 versus $6,500 for two-man firms. The same general relation- 
Ship between size of firm and annual income is reported for Chicago in: Leonard Kent, 

“Conomic Status of the Legal Profession in Chicago” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 


c Š 
ool of Business, University of Chicago, 1950). 
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will occur in the modal careers among these men.!8 Nor can an objective 
statement be made on the superiority of one career-line over another; the 
disagreement among the young lawyers themselves is such that to choose one 
form of success over another is a question of personal values.19 

The association between law school and early career outcome should not 

mislead us into exaggerating the influence of the individual law school on 
the allocation of careers. Indications are that law schools in selecting and 
placing graduates are themselves subject to social influences, and some of 
the processes involved in career differentiation operate through the law 
school system but do not originate there. Two types of data illustrate this g 
interdependence: (1) initial differences between those recruited to the various 
types of law schools and (2) the mechanisms of “placement” in the transition 
to work, and the specific role of law school personnel in this crucial tran- 
sition. 

Those familiar with the competition among students for vacancies, and 
among schools for desirable students, will expect recruitment patterns to 
differ between the types of law schools. The Chicago law schools do not com- 
pete on equal terms in this market situation; the disparate attractions they 
have to offer result in differences between students, and thus in the character- 
istics of graduates who work in the Chicago area.?? University graduates 
are something of an academic and socio-economic elite: they show higher 
social status origins, a heavier preponderance of Protestants, higher fre- 
quency of undergraduate degrees and good grades at well-known private 
colleges.* These prestige distinctions prove important on graduation— 
as one law school dean expressed it, “They have the ‘North Shore look’ they 
need to get into large La Salle Street firms.” The statement is relevant, but 


38 The first four years after graduation show a steady decrease in the number of position 
changes so that by the fourth year very few moves are taking place. Employment in a 
company, as we have seen, is the most likely change within the law firm group, Private 
practitioners, if successful, can associate with other lawyers in a firm, but since this is 
usually at a senior level, it is a different career process than we find among those starting 
at the bottom of the law firm hierarchy. Several of the men employed in political positions 
planned to leave for private practice and were cultivating their government posts toward 
that end; those employed full-time in business seemed to be involved in gradually realign- 
ing their objectives and becoming company rather than professional men, 

1 The private practitioner group shows a marked preference, in evaluations of success, 
for men successfully self-employed in legal practice, and in this is joined by enough other 
members of the sample to make the high valuations by law firm men of a position similar 
to theirs a minority selection. ? 

“These data must be seen as tentative since several processes intervene between initial 
entry and the point of interview. For the characteristics to be atypical, however, we would 
have to assume that drop-out in college and leaving Chicago operate in opposite ways af 
the various schools. For example, the academic differences would be atypical only if the 
better qualified left the independent schools and stayed on in the university schools. This 
is possible, but like the other differences and their possible effects, not highly probable: 
The dominant social types reported here were referred to as typical by the deans of the 
law schools. The drop-out problem is, of course, an important one, and is under study 
Wagner Thiclens of the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia. 
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perhaps “the look” was less crucial than the social claims these men could 
assert: one-third of them obtained their first position through the active 


TABLE 2 


Summary of Selected Characteristics of Graduates of Three Types 
of Law Schools 


Number of cases Type of Law School Attended 
Characteristic in the sample University Catholic Independent Total 
Mean Socio-Economic 
Scorea 620 14.7 [l5]Je 118 [21] 108 [g1] 121 [62 
Protestant . Tle 383% (9 9%% B 27% (7) 24% (17) 
Attended “name” 
Private college ....... 72 79% (19) 9% 8) 4% D 31% 3 


ndergraduate grade 
average of “B” 


or ke. . a 75% (15) 83% (15) 50% (12) 68% (42) 
tained bachelor’ 

ie a fe sus s3% (20) 50% (11) 3% (12) 47% (34) 
ee 


an P = , , : 
The index was based on father’s education, occupation, and income. 
A higher number indicates higher social standing. 
Cores could not be computed for ten respondents. 


ne respondent fai 7 
ailed to answer. : 
“In ten cases the data were unclear either due to no response or a grading system that 


Could not be equated with the letter-grade system. 
° Values inside brackets represent number of cases upon which corresponding mean 


Score is based i 
É . 
Values inside parentheses represent number of cases represented by the corresp anaing 


Percentage. 


intervention (sponsorship) of strategically-placed relatives and friends of 
tie family. Their social position provided them with resources for build- 
ing a Career which antedated law school, but we can only guess at the 
complete independence of these resources. Without the legitimation of grait- 
ation from a prominent law school, they might have found their clati 
Ineffective in the law firm system. The picture is one of social characrerstie 
and career outcomes interwoven in a set of mutual expectations and aeh- 
nitions, for although the movement from university law school to Wark is 
NOt completely predictable, we can say that entering a larger law firm is a 
Well-established pattern among its graduates. 


Rich contrast is provided by graduates of independent schools; theis 


ck a 5 i ir social origins are generally 
laracteristics are anything but elite. Their s g 8 


humble, their schooling principally at junior colleges or Pacal Catholic 
Schools (two years of undergraduate work is the mode), and thar academic 
Tecords are inferior to those of other law school graduates.*” They rarely 
Possess the claims which allow entry to law firms, but do make use of 
ndent school graduates empha- 


a Wh ; hools, indepe 
; en asked why they chose their law sc x i isi 
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special statuses in building a private practice. These men capitalize on 
ethnic, racial, and religious identities which provide unique advantages in 
competing for clients. The young man who bases his clientele on his 
father’s Italian medical practice possesses resources distinct from his law 
school experience and perhaps more independent of law school than the 
social resources of university school graduates. Where sponsorship links 
the university man to law firm openings, the independent school graduate 
typically forges his own connections by enterprise, transforming claims 
into career resources.*3 
The contribution of law schools to the placement of graduating students 
may be distinguished in terms of its directness; actions of school officials in 
finding positions and referring students to them can be seen as direct alloca- 
tion, and the general legitimation provided by the school as indirect 
allocation. Each type of school shows a different profile in the kinds of 
allocations it features. Table 3 summarizes the way in which most daytime 
students located their first position.” 


TABLE 3 


Distributions of Types of Entry to First Position 
by Type of Law School Attended 


Type of Law School Attended 
Type of Entry University Catholic Independent Total 
to First Position N % N A N % N % 
Law-school placement .. 7 32 9 64 2 14 18 36 
Extra-school sponsor ... 7 32 1 7 2 14 10 20 
Self-initiation . = 8 36 4 29 10 71 22 44 


All ....... ~ 99 100 14 100 14 99% 50 100 


a The total is less than 100 per cent because of rounding. 


The three roads to work (sponsorship, school placement, and self- 
initiation) are found among university graduates in about equal proportion: 
almost two-thirds are assisted into their first positions. The law school makes 
direct allocations for one-third, leaves one-third to find their own way, and 
legitimates an additional third for law firm positions. Catholic law school 
graduates possess few claims to non-school sponsorship, but their alma 
maters play an important role in placing them in positions. Independent 
school men find their own first positions; the school plays a very limited 
role in the direct allocation of its graduates. 

2 The social characteristics of Catholic school students place them between university 
and independent school graduates, and generally closer to the latter. 

“Excluded are the night program students, who remained in their previous po 
and those few respondents securing a position in local government offices through p° 
patronage. 
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In tracing through the connections between law school attendance, career 
development, and the transition into initial work roles, we find that law 
school is an important filter in the early allocation of young Chicago 
attorneys. The sample does not permit precise measurement of its specific in- 
fluence (a large sample might produce such precision), but it is evident 
that law school both affects and is affected by the processes which differenti- 
ate the careers of these men. Law schools in Chicago are both creators and 


creatures of social differentiation. 


Law SCHOOL AND SOCIALIZATION 


Few of us viewing an adept attorney at work can picture him a nervous, 
uncertain beginner. Yet all “pros” were once less than paragons of easy 
skill; the highly socialized member of a profession so plays his roles that 
they appear inseparable from him. But the beginner has much to learn 
before his self and his daily round conjoin; he must first perceive the 
multiple expectations that characterize legal roles, and he must acquire the 
complex skills needed to match those expectations. He must learn the 
values of his profession in general and in specific; he must puzzle through 
many dilemmas before experience results in moral decisiveness. He must 
act in the presence of others, perceive their evaluations of his performance, 
and find his assertions of identity confirmed. The development of a profes- 
sional self-conception involves a complicated chain of perceptions, skills, 
values, and interactions. In this process, a professional identity is forged 
Which is believable both to the individual and to others.25 When we ask 
then, as we do in this section, what part law school plays in the professional 
Socialization of its students, we seek to estimate its contribution to the 
transformation of a layman into a self-assured member of the legal “culture.” 
Socialization here has nothing to do with the public control of productive 
resources—it has to do with the complicated processes involved in making 
a lawyer,26 

The conditions and timing of professional socialization have shifted in 
the last hundred years in American legal education.*" Office apprenticeship— 
the law school of an earlier era—introduced the neophyte to the principles 
of law and the principals-at-law simultaneously. In “reading” law, the ap- 
Prentice combined theory and implementation in a gradually expanding 
responsibility. He became a lawyer as he saw and assisted in real cases, in 


tion of the self-concept employed here is that stemming from 
d and Charles Horton Cooley. See especially G. H. Mead, 
Ming Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), and C. H. Cooley, 
Uman Nature and the Social Order (New York: C. Scribner's and Sons, 1902). 
“For a clear presentation of the concept of socialization, see: R. Merton, G. G. Reader, 
and P, L, Kendall, The Student-Physician (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


1957), Appendix A. 
Harno, op. cit., and Hurst, op. cit. 
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concrete situations, and with specific personalities. Exposed to live models 
of practicing attorneys and clients, he possessed realistic bases for learning 
the lawyer role. He coupled this increasing awareness with the gradual 
assumption of the rights and obligations of a member of the bar. Technical 
knowledge, prevailing practices, and professional values were articulated 
one step at a time. 

Today what was once concurrent experience is serial. For three years the 
young attorney, studying in a special school, is isolated from the market 
place of legal services, and he often graduates without any contact with 
real legal work. His school environment provides small opportunity to wit- 
ness the varieties and subtleties of lawyer roles, and although his knowledge 
of legal principles probably exceeds that of his nineteenth century prede- 
cessor, he graduates with minimal knowledge of the procedures and institu- 
tions of practice. The social skills necessary for successful practice with 
anxious clients and clever rivals is terra incognita to those who do not 
supplement their law school program with legal employment.*8 The law 
school curriculum provides little opportunity for students to learn and 
wrestle with the values that must be resolved in everyday practice. One of 
the most striking omissions is the absence of occasions on which students 
can actually play the role of lawyer. A few moot court performances before 
fellow students hardly equal the commitment to interaction in the pro- 
fessional role that we find in medical schools, teacher training programs, or 
schools of social work. No real clients are served and no real cases are 
handled by law students prior to graduation. 

A schooling so removed from everyday realities leads us to question the 
strength of its impact on the self-conception of students. Two kinds of 
data—on role perceptions and skill acquisition—are available to deal with 
this question. First, we have the respondents’ review of their successive 
images of law as work from their first recollection to the present and the 
effect of law school on those images. Secondly, respondents expressed their 
views freely on the proper function of law schools and evaluated their legal 
training. 

Hughes’ thesis that professional education involves the replacement of 
stereotyped images by more subtle, complex and even ambiguous perceptions 
of the professional role finds support in these data.?? Analysis of the modal 
images held of law as work discloses the gradual replacement of an exotic 
and dramatized image by one which takes account of routine and pedestrian 

æ Most sample members did not engage in legal work prior to graduation, but those 
who did, either in civilian or military life, did so apart from the law school program © 
study. Many mentioned its great value to them in beginning practice. One respondent con” 
ducted several hundred trial defenses while in service and was able to join a firm. of top- 
level trial specialists on the basis of this experience. 


2E. C. Hughes, Men and Their Work (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958), sce espe 
cially chap. ix. 
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elements. The dominant initial image—"the courtroom version”—is highly 
theatrical. Content analysis reveals the recurrent themes of an advocate 
contesting in the defense of a man wrongly charged of a serious crime; the 
Scene is one of electric tension, and resolution is through the almost magical 
Powers of a passionate lawyer showing his mastery of the sudden switch, the 
devastating deduction, the moving plea. The image is a prism of potent 
American values (courage, association with the right, pragmatic brilliance) 
and human motives (narcissism, messianic duty, masculine aggression) of no 
less power. Perhaps the crucial attribute of the image is its charismatic 
rather than routine quality—it is the antithesis of the prosaic. 

The overt elements of the image are, as we might expect, somewhat un- 
Stable through time; half of those describing the image as their initial view 
State that it had changed somewhat before entry to law school. The changes 
that occurred before and during law school are similar—the young lawyer-to- 
be realizes that there are other than courtroom roles open to lawyers, and 
that even those who do work in courts do so only part of the time. Changes 
Prior to law school graduation are primarily external, referring to descrip- 
tions of the various roles played by lawyers. A subsidiary theme in changes 
during law school is the gradual realization that law work is both difficult 
and taxing, 

There is, however, a latent content which apparently persists until the 
young lawyers face the demands of practice. Asked for the principal changes 
1n the image that occurred after law school graduation, the largest percentage 
Stressed that the tasks they do as practitioners are not what they expected 
Upon graduation. The tasks are different primarily in the way they strike 


the respondents—they are “more routine,” “more difficult,” and “less intel- 


lectually stimulating.” Other responses indicate surprise at finding then 
selves ill-prepared for the “mechanics” of law, their lack of preparation 
for the problems of establishing a career, and considerable shock is ex- 
Pressed on discovering the ethical and moral practices within the protession: 
Elements of glamor, facility, and idealism persist in the image until first 
hand contact with legal work; it takes contact with actual practice to bring 
full recognition that law work is mundane, laborious, and not necessarily 
idealistic, Nor was knowing what to do for a client enough; first one must 
acquire the client. 

The second set of data—the respondents’ evaluations of law school func- 
tions and performance—points to limited opportunity to acquire the skills 
basic to the practice of law. Around two-thirds of the men answered an 
Open-ended question on the proper function of law school with definite 
answers that it should “prepare for practice.”30 Two-thirds urged revision 
Cf the curricula of the schools they attended towards more “practical” in- 


"See Table 4, 
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TABLE 4 


Distributions of Respondents View of Proper Function of Law School 
by Type of Law School Attended 


Respondent View of Type of Law School Attended 
Proper Function University Catholic Independent Total 
of Law School N % N % N H N % 


1. Law School should 

provide practical 

THAIS ger cenes 10 42 15 68 21 81 46 64 
2. Law School should 

provide theoretical 


Tani 2p nw wore 12 50 6 27 3 12 21 29 

3. Other and no re- 
sponse ...... er 2 8 1 5 2 8 5 7 
WI. aaa ie cai 24 100 22 100 26 101" 72 100 


a The total is more than 100 per cent because of rounding. 


struction. Many suggestions for improvement were made, but the dominant 
theme throughout is a demand for more training in the technical and 
social skills required in practice. The statement “I wasn’t prepared” is made 
over and over again. Behind this plaintive cry one senses the disorientation 
and embarrassment experienced by men who were formally qualified to 
practice law, yet forced to reveal inadequacies, ignorance, and confusion 
before clients, employers, and friends. If we are correct in assuming that 
the self-concept crystallizes only where role performance is undertaken in a 
psychologically meaningful context, the law school years provide minimal 
opportunity for this development. Furthermore, its products complain in 
large numbers that they lack the skills—technical and social—needed to play 
even the beginner’s role. 
The testimony of these young lawyers on what they learned in law school 
(and what they wished they had learned there) lends weight to the belief 
that law school had a limited and partial impact on them and their sociali- 
zation into the realities of the profession. In the main, they left law school 
with a hazy and incomplete conception of what lawyers’ work consists of. 
Ironically, they were thus ready for a wide variety of possibilities, for they 
were free from the domination of any one view held dearly and in detail. 
Since they did not have a grasp of what it took to do law work, they were 
forced to learn in terms of the positions they found themselves in after 
graduation—law became, essentially, the tasks they had to do in their first 
position or positions. They had to learn, as well, under the particularly 
powerful influence of doing so while earning a living and establishing a 
career, and lessons learned under those conditions, one suspects, have a 
peculiar vitality and subsequent hold on the learner. It appears very much 
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os if laymen become lawmen only partially in law school and that the 
important transformations take place in the hurly-burly of work after gradu- 
ation.31 


INTERPRETATION 


The American legal profession manifests an unusual combination of 
Social characteristics: high social and economic rewards for the members 
of the profession, a steady supply of eager recruits, and relative ease of 
admission to formal membership in the guild. The latter is rarely found 
where the first two prevail; professions so favored generally feature numerous 
obstacles placed carefully in the path of the would-be member. In our re- 
Search, and in American law generally, we find that men of limited wealth 
and academic stature gain access to the profession’s ranks. This pattern re- 
flects, in our opinion, the peculiar history and position of American lawyers 
and sets the context for the allocative and socializing functions of the law 
School, 

In America the legal profession has faced a special pressure not exerted on 
most occupational groups of high prestige—the public has always expressed 
concern with the accessibility of legal institutions and the accessibility of the 
Status of lawyer.3? The “license” under which law operates in this country 
1s the tacit understanding—now firmly established in the ladders available to 
those of limited means—that entry to the legal profession will not be con- 
trolled by social or economic privilege.” This sentiment reached its zenith 


To say that law school is but a beginning of professional socialization is not to say 
that the beginnings made in all law schools are identical. The dominant themes discussed 
above were general, and statistically predominant, but additional themes were found in 
©ne type of school and not in another. Movement from university to law firm appears to 
be Continuous both in terms of role-set and values. The student may relate to senior 
Partners as to his professors, to other associates as to former colleagues and competitors, 
and may actually do the same library tasks he performed in law school. University men 
talk of law school as intellectually exciting (on occasion) and as raising their appreciation 
of law’s importance—these themes are consistent with the law firm definition of success as 
Within the core of law and as based largely on professional competence. 

The student leaving independent law schools, on the other hand, leaves teachers who 
Were engaged in private practice and a peer culture which apparently stressed learning 

the tricks of the trade” and the general usefulness of law in business and government. 
The consistency again appears in these themes; high valuation of monetary success is 
aligned with a recognition of the generality of legal training and a fluid approach to the 
Pursuit of one’s ambitions for financial gain. We also find that independent school gradu- 
ates, generally deprived of the law firm man’s apprenticeship, are most agreed on the 
Need for more practical law school training. University men are more likely to defend a 
Strictly theoretical curriculum, but this association is reversed where they enter private 
Practice rather than firms. This suggests that career outcome may be an important factor 
iN the graduate's evaluation of law school. The writer suspects that the key variable here is 
access to or denial of an apprenticeship where older lawyers guide the neophyte. 


™ Hurst, op. cit. » 
“For a statement on the concepts “license” and “mandate,” see: E, C. Hughes, “The 


Study of Occupations,” Sociology Today (eds.) R. K. Merton, L. Broom, and L. S. Cottrell 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959). 
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in the days of Jacksonian Democracy, but we find it embedded in our cur- 
rent institutions; even today we find judgeships for which legal training 
is not a prerequisite. The existence of evening schools is an important social 
fact for it provides effective implementation for the values involved. We see 
indications that such facilitation of access to law has strong support—ideo- 
logically, politically, and economically. Evening schools, for example, are 
upheld in newspaper editorials as guardians of our open society despite 
their label, in some professional quarters, as “problem children” of legal 
education.3* Independent schools now number among their graduates and 
directors men in legislatures, high judicial office, and other positions of 
power or wealth. Economically, law schools can maintain themselves with- 
out the heavy subsidies called for in medicine and engineering for provision 
of minimal law schooling (i.e., straight teaching without the additional 
activities of legal research) can be handled relatively cheaply—no expensive 
laboratories are involved in this generally “low overhead” type of pro- 
fessional training. Economic considerations are such that large annual 
classes are graduated in the most aristocratic legal training institutions. 
The mandate of the legal profession, on the other hand, is not as broad 
as one might expect from the importance of legal institutions in our nation. 
Millions of Americans make infrequent or no use whatever of lawyers in their 
lifetimes.?5 The result is that legal work is limited—the number of practices, 
especially in “core law,”36 is exceeded by the supply of men, certified as 
lawyers, available to perform them. It is this surplus, created by a license 
calling for easy entry and a mandate yielding limited work, that lawyers 
have in mind when they refer to the “overcrowding” of their profession. 
But allocations must be made and are; through informal means (sponsorship) 
and means generally viewed as “fair” (academic performance), the profes- 
sion selects some for core positions and leaves others to the devices of enter- 
prise. There is no head-on collision with the American demand for an open 
and accessible bar. 

Problems remain, however, with such allocations. Were all those formally 
admitted determined to practice core law, their exclusion from it might 
well produce discontent sufficient to place the system under heavy strain. Yet 
we find little attack on the way these allocations are made. Men undertaking 
entrepreneurial careers uphold their course with zest and vigor—a subtle 
alchemy prevails whereby these men assume the values appropriate to their 
fate. 


% The Survey of the Legal Profession, conducted by the American Bar Association, cites 
evening and correspondence schools as “problem children.” Blaustein and Porter, op- cits 
pp. 176-181. 

3 Blaustein and Porter, op. cit. 

% “Core law” refers to work where legal principles are applied and other tasks unique 
to the lawyer are involved. Much practice consists of general business activity, and th’ 
is especially so in the work of private practitioners and men employed as lawyers in bust 
ness and government, 
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Those urging revision of the training of lawyers, particularly in the 
direction of more practical instruction, have met with little success. Perhaps 
the profession’s resistance is related, consciously or not, to the adjustment 
between the allocative mechanisms and the timing of socialization. By 
relegating major socialization to the years after law school, the legal system 
avoids many problems. The men most likely to continue careers in core law 
are socialized once their careers have already begun; they are selected first, 
So to speak, and inducted later. Those least likely to build careers within 
the core of law show limited or no apprenticeship under senior colleagues. 
Faced with the need to earn a living in a competitive business system, they 
form expectations consistent with the demands they must meet. The flexi- 
bility we noted earlier among law school graduates facilitates the process of 
differentiation. Career opportunities, distributed unevenly, coincide with key 
Socializing experiences and thus differences are not defined as serious in- 
equities. Longings which the system of work cannot fulfill do not develop; 
flexible men are free to follow the market. 

") If the preceding analysis be correct, the legal training system is functionally 

i and structurally articulated with the current social organization ga legal 
work. Effective change in legal education cannot be Undentakent without 
realizing this inter-relationship and giving thoughtful attention to the 
broader goals of the legal profession in our society. 
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‘THERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE CONCERN in recent years with the shortage of 
qualified public school teachers, particularly at the elementary level. This 
situation has been brought about by a number of complex and interrelated 
factors. These include: (a) the imbalance between the low birth rate of the 
1930's and the high birth rate since 1945, resulting in fewer college-age 
students to be prepared as teachers just at the time there are more students 
to be taught; (b) trends toward earlier marriage and earlier motherhood; 
(c) military service requirements; (d) strong competition from other occu- 
pations for trained manpower; and (e) the relatively low pay and social 
status accorded to public school teachers. 

There are at least two approaches for bringing the supply of qualified 
teachers into line with the demand. The first is to train a higher proportion 
of college graduates for teaching careers and to obtain their actual entry 
into teaching. There are rather obvious limits to this approach. In recent 
years both the number and Proportion of college graduates Meeting state 
certification requirements have increased so that today about one college 
graduate out of three is prepared to enter the classroom.1 Similarly, three 
out of four of those prepared take teaching jobs the year after college gradua- 
tion.* It would appear that little more can be expected by way of a larger 
proportion of our skilled manpower entering teaching without creating man- 
power shortages in other areas, 


Society in Seattle, Washington, August 28, 1958. The research on which the paper is based 
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| The second approach is to utilize more efficiently those who have already 
ie been trained and qualified as teachers. One of the factors indicative of the 

efficiency of manpower utilization is the rate of leaving the profession. A 

recent study by the U. S. Office of Education indicates an annual rate of loss 

among classroom teachers of 10.9 per cent.? In the study reported here, it was 
found that half of the teachers teaching for the first time in 1956-57 expected 
to leave teaching, either temporarily or permanently, within five years. 
Similarly, ina study of 1,000 University of Illinois graduates qualified to 
teach, Charters found that over a ten-year period, 40 per cent did not teach 
at all; of those who entered teaching, half had dropped out after two years; 
and that of the 2,400 man-years of teaching produced, 50 per cent was pro- 
duced by 12 per cent of the graduates.* An important contribution could 
be made, then, by identifying some of the factors related to the career 


decisions of teachers and identifying the characteristics of those who would, 


Over a lifetime, contribute the most years of teaching service. 
Our Purpose in this paper is to study the career orientations" of a special 
sub-group of teachers, namely teachers just beginning their careers. Role 
concepts provide a useful approach to the problem. We are, of course, 
studying an occupational role. Our thesis is that an understanding of the 
career orientations of teachers must start with the relationship between sex 
role and occupational role. Of course many factors are ultimately related 
to career orientation, but the effect of these variables is generally mediated 
by the sex role. Certainly we would expect that maternity and childrearing 
responsibilities have massive effects in differentiating ttie career patterns of 
men and women, and such important differences in life-situation would 
have wide ramifications. For example, we would expect that the importance 
of Salary in determining career plans is quite different for men and io 
While men are generally breadwinners tor a family, women _ aa 
Providing only for themselves or else their salary rapi eseni i n > = 
family income. This is a complex area, and. many graeme = Seba 
Studied, However, within the limits of this paper it = e 
study only some first-order relationships between sex e = soit = 
tion, together with the influence of sex role on the relationship j 


Satisfaction and career orientation. 
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THE Survey DESIGN 


This paper will report some data from a survey of beginning public school 
classroom teachers conducted by mail in the Spring of 1957.7 The sample 
design called for a 10 per cent systematic probability sample of the begin- 
ning teachers in the nation. The general procedure was to select a sample of 
school districts, stratified by pupil enrollment. The districts so chosen were 
asked to supply the names and addresses of their beginning teachers. The 
teachers on these lists were then sampled in turn; there was thus a two- 
stage sample. Sampling rates varied from stratum to stratum in each stage, 
but were always such that within a given stratum the product of the school 
district and beginning teacher sampling rates was equal to .10. In this way, 
each beginning teacher in the nation had an equal probability of selection.® 
The population of school districts sampled in the first stage was defined 

as public school districts in the continental United States maintaining any 
grades from kindergarten through grade twelve, excepting schools operated 
by the federal government or directly by a state.® In the second stage, a 
beginning teacher was defined as “a regular full-time teacher who devotes 
half or more of his time to classroom teaching at any level from kindergarten 
through grade twelve who has not held a regular full-time paid position for 
a full term prior to the current school year (1956-57) in any school system.’’1° 
Usable replies were received from 7,150 beginning teachers, or 89 per cent 

of those to whom questionnaires were sent. This number was estimated 
to comprise 84 per cent of the total number of teachers specified by the sam- 
ple design.1t Such a high rate of response minimizes the effect of non- 
response bias. To test for non-response bias, respondents were compared with 
non-respondents using information available for both groups. This informa- 
tion was on sex, teaching level, pupil enrollment of the teacher’s school 
district, and marital status of women teachers. Differences between respond- 
ents and non-respondents on these characteristics were large enough to be 
statistically significant, using the Chi-square test, with the exception of the 
difference with respect to pupil enrollment of the teacher’s school district. 
However, the proportion of non-respondents was so low that their somewhat 


1Some preliminary findings of this survey are reported in Ward S. Mason, The Begin- 
ning Teacher: A Survey of New Teachers in the Public Schools, 1956-57, U. S. Office of 
Education Circular No. 510 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958). 

SIn applying tests of statistical significance to this sample we are aware that we are 
using formulas designed for simplé random sampling with a systematic, stratified, and 
clustered sample. The proper formulas are unknown, and it seemed useful to make the 
tests with the formulas available, noting that the results must be qualified by this reser- 
vation. The 01 level of significance has been used throughout. 

ə Five public school districts which reported that they were staffed by members of a 
religious order were later eliminated from the sample, 

10 This definition appeared on the form sent to school districts, together with some more 
specific instructions concerning the inclusion or exclusion of certain borderline cases- 

u This is an estimated response rate because the number of beginning teachers among 
non-respondent school districts was unknown and had to be estimated. 
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atypical nature had little effect on the representativeness of the returns with 
respect to the characteristics mentioned. For example, although 37 per cent 
of the respondents were men while only 29 per cent of the non-respondents 
Were men, the proportion of men in the entire sample of beginning teachers 
was 36 per cent, which is only one percentage point less than the pro- 
portion among the respondents. With respect to any characteristic, then, 
the amount of bias among the non-respondents would have to be large to 
bring into question the representativeness of the returns. 

The questionnaire contained eight pages of items on such matters as 
social origins, qualifications for teaching, teaching assignment, economic 
Status, job satisfaction, occupational values, and career plans. 


CAREER ORIENTATION AND SEX ROLE 


Teaching is an occupation in which large numbers of both men and 
women are to be found. Many occupations can be said to be either “men’s 
Occupations” or “women’s occupations,” and in studying them it is reason- 
able to start with an assumption that sex role is a constant factor. Although 
teaching is thought of popularly as a woman’s occupation, actually at least 
One out of four public school teachers is a man, and among the beginning 
teachers reported on here, 36 per cent were men. 

It is, of course, a commonplace that men and women have different 
degrees and kinds of involvement in the occupational system. Almost without 
exception, men engage in an occupation even though they might not have 
to from an economic standpoint, and most of them sooner or later have 
families to support. Although there is a minority of women both single and 
married who have strong commitments to their jobs, most women enter the 
Occupational world only as a short adventure between school and marriage, 
or else they work as a means of supplementing the family income. 

These considerations are fully applicable to the beginning teachers 
studied in the present survey. Table 1 shows that, when asked about their 
career plans, fully 70 per cent of all the women said they expected to 
leave teaching some time in order to become homemakers. These are 
divided between the 58 per cent who hoped to return to teaching later and 
the 12 per cent who did not plan to return. Only 16 per cent expected to teach 
continuously until retirement. If we combine this latter group with the 
58 per cent who expected to return to teaching from homemaking, we have 
74 per cent of the women with at least a partial or contingent commitment 
to teaching. Only 9 per cent of the women beginning teachers expected to 
Move to non-teaching educational positions, and 6 per cent expected to leave 
for non-educational employment. 

The men show a completely different pattern in their career plans. Of 
course, the homemaking alternatives do not apply, and their answers are 
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TABLE 1 


Percentage Distributions of the Career Plans of Men 
and Women Beginning Teachers 


Men Women 
Career plans (N=2,602) (N=4,548) 
Committed to education 
Expect to continue teaching until retirement .. 29 16 


Expect to leave teaching in order to devote my 

time to homemaking: woutp want to re- 

turn to teaching later ... ..............., — 58 
Expect to continue in the field of education 

until retirement, but hope to move from class- 

room teaching into some other area of edu- 

cation eventually scosse 5% aiscana wc acannss 51 9 


Mota, sasw won magne 44H Raia eve w ansaue a maceowon we 80 83 
Non-educational plans 


Expect to leave teaching in order to devote my 
time to homemaking: woutp nor want 


to return to teaching later ..............., = 12 
Expect to leave education for another occupa- 

GOP car wepcinve wentes RED REAR Ga aaen neat 19 6 
TORAL piemont pikaua aanne 19 18 


a Italics added for emphasis. They did not appear in the original questionnaire, 
? Includes “other non-educational plans.” 


NOTE: Due to rounding the percentage totals do not add to 100, 


completely within the occupational area. Only 29 per cent of the men 
expected to teach continuously until retirement. The most frequently ex- 
pressed ambition of the men was to “continue in the field of education 
until retirement, but... move from classroom teaching into some other area 
of education eventually.” In all, 51 per cent of the men made this choice. 
Another 19 per cent expected to leave education for another occupation. 
Thus, most men do not see teaching as a terminal Occupation or career, but 
as a stepping stone to some other position, either in or out of education. It 
is virtually impossible for all of the men who expressed the ambition to enter 


non-teaching educational positions (mostly administrative and supervisory 
positions) to achieve this goal. Those 


may remain as teachers, 
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much smaller than the proportion of men among the beginning teachers, 
may indicate a heavy exodus of men to either non-teaching or non-educa- 


tional Positions or both.12 
CAREER PLANS AND PROFESSIONALIZATION 


The most frequently expressed plans of men and women beginning 
teachers as indicated in the previous section have, in different ways, im- 
plications for the professionalization of teaching. Our purpose here is not 
to present a full analysis of teaching as a profession, but merely to make 
Some inferences from the findings on career plans. 

One of the hallmarks of the full professions (e.g., law or medicine), it 
may be suggested, is that the occupational role is institutionalized as the 
dominant role in the sense that, in conflicts between the role expectations 
of the occupation and those of some other social role, the occupational 
demands are given precedence. For example, a doctor would be expected to 
leave a family gathering to attend to an emergency case. Our findings regard- 
ing career plans indicate that, for most women, teaching is a contingent role 
rather than a dominant one: they will teach if they do not marry, until they 
have children, when the children are all of school age, if their husband’s 
job takes them to a community that has an attractive teaching vacancy, etc. 
This situation makes it difficult to build up and maintain professional 
organization and standards. As Lieberman has commented, 

It should be obvious that the fact that so many women teachers drift in 
and out of teaching means that it is very difficult for teachers to achieve 
occupational solidarity. The woman teacher interested chiefly in mar- 
riage and a home is not likely to take a strong interest in raising pro- 
fessional standards and in improving the conditions of teaching. Indeed, 
such women are frequently opposed to raising professional standards; 
such action runs contrary to their personal long term interests. The 
difficulties of building a strong professional teachers’ organization should 
be manifest. The turnover in membership is apt to be so high that 
teachers’ organizations must spend a considerable portion of their re- 
sources just to maintain stable membership. 

None of this is intended to disparage the professional commitment of the 
many individual women teachers who are thoroughly devoted to their 
work. Nevertheless, a contingent commitment is a central tendency for 
women beginning teachers, as it probably is for women in most occupations, 
and this tendency very likely inhibits the development of the professionali- 


zation of the occupation.! 


“However, at least part of the difference is accounted for by the lower Proportion of 
men recruited in previous years. : e 

* Myron Taher, Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, N. J: Prentice-Hall, 
1956), p. 253. , ; 

™ For the impeding effects of contingent commitment on organized efforts to profession- 
alize another occupation, see Robert K. Bain, “The Process of Professionalization: Life 
Insurance Selling” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, University 
of Chicago, 1959). 
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Another characteristic of the professions is that they are terminal orcupas 
tions or careers. It is probable, for example, that few physicians aspire to 
become hospital administrators; being a physician is a career in itself. But 
the large number of men beginning teachers who expect to leave the class- 
room for administrative and supervisory positions, not to mention those 
who plan to leave education altogether, makes it appear that for or men 
the teaching phase of their job history is likely to be rather transitory. Of 
course it might be argued that if we spoke of “educators” rather than 
“teachers” the career orientations of men would appear in quite a different 
light. However, our interest in this paper is with teaching per se and es 
availability of qualified personnel in the classroom. That many men remain 
in education as administrators in no way results in maintaining staffs of 
classroom teachers. Furthermore the roles of teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and the rest are too diverse to be assimilated to a 
single category except for the most general purposes.15 Thus, in different 
ways, the most common career orientations found among men and women 
beginning teachers are impediments to the establishment of teaching as a 
full profession. 


Intrinsic AND EXTRINSIC FACTORS 


If the occupational role is the dominant role for men but not for women, 
it should follow that the occupational plans of men would depend more on 
factors intrinsic to their work—for example, nature of supervision, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, working conditions, and so on—while the occupa- 
tional plans of women should depend more on factors extrinsic to their 
work—for example, marital plans, or the age of their children. Evidence is 
available regarding this hypothesis from a question which asked, “Regardless 
of the likelihood of your leaving teaching within the next five years, under 
what conditions would you leave voluntarily (or for what reasons do you 
expect to leave)?”16 Data for this item are shown in Table 2. The two ex- 
trinsic categories used to code responses to this open-ended question were 
“family reasons” and “depends on another person.” The predominantly fe- 
male concern with these factors is apparent. The intrinsic categories are 
“pay,” “social status,” “working conditions,” and “if teaching is no longer 
satisfying.” Some of these reasons are mentioned by only a small proportion 
of either sex, but the strong male concern with pay and working conditions 

is striking, and the differences between the sexes are in the expected direction 
in all cases. The other categories cannot be readily classified as extrinsic or 
intrinsic. 

1 For a discussion of education as a unitary profession, see Lieberman, op. cit, PP: 
152-56. 


3 This question followed one which asked, “What is the likelihood of your leaving 
classroom teaching within the next five years?” 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage Distributions and Comparisons of the Reasons and Potential 
Reasons for Leaving Teaching Given by Men and Women 
Beginning Teachers* 


Reasons for leaving Men Women Difference” 
(N=2,602) (N=4,548) 


Extrinsic reasons 


Family reasons ...........-. 1.6 68.2 66.6* 


Depends on another person.. 1.2 12.3 11.1* 
Intrinsic reasons 
Pay, salary, standard of 
MUDE. CEG. ww aama ice 49.8 5.2 44.6* 
Social status of teaching..... 2.2 0.5 1.7% 
Working conditions 11.5 3.4 8.1* 
Personal failure in teaching. . 2.2 1.2 1.0* 
Lack of satisfaction from 
TEACHING 2 wiouce ae n edness 3.4 1.8 1.6* 
Not classifiable as intrinsic or 
extrinsic 
Enter another occupation ... 40.5 11.5 29.0* 
Retury To school os ....c0 i: 4.8 4.0 0.8 
Highly hypothetical condition 
not elsewhere classified (e.g., 
“If I were to inherit a great 
deal of money”) ......:--+ 2.3 4.3 2.0 
RHEE as doe need nas eae 9.1 3.9 5.2* 


a The subjects were asked to respond to the following question: “Regardless of the 
likelihood of your leaving teaching within the next five years, under what conditions 
would you leave voluntarily (or for what reasons do you expect to leave)?” 

bd Differences marked with the asterisk are significant at the .01 level. A one-tailed 
t-test was used for the extrinsic and intrinsic reasons, for which an hypothesis was avail- 
able. A two-tailed t-test was used for the remaining reasons, for which no hypothesis was 


available. 
NOTE: Due to the fact that the subjects were allowed to give more than one reason 


the totals of the percentages do not equal 100. 


A corollary of this hypothesis is that the relationship between the degree 
of job satisfaction and career plans should be higher for men than for 
women. Teachers were asked to rate 22 specific aspects of their teaching 
position on a four-point scale from “very satisfactory” to “very unsatis- 
factory.” Fifteen of these items were used to form an H-technique Guttman 


scale with five contrived items.17 The reproducibility of the scale is .93. 
* For a discussion of this scaling technique, see Samuel A. Stouffer et al., “A Technique 


for Improving Cumulative Scales,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (Summer, 1952), pp. 
273-291. 
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Table 3 shows the relationship between these satisfaction scale scores and 
career plans for men and women separately. The fact that the women have 


TABLE 3A 


Percentage Distributions and Tests of Significance of Career Plans 
of Men Teachers as Related to Job Satisfaction 


(N=2,602) 
Stay Leave for 

Job satisfaction in education Leave for Homemaking 
scale score : Teach until but not new occu- Would Would not 

retirement teaching pationa return return 

(high) 5 (N=265) 41 50 9 _ _ 

4 (N=269) 39 54 7 = = 

3 (N=372) 31 53 16 = m 

2 (N=579) 29 52 19 = = 

1 (N=636) 24 52 ` 24 = - 

(low) 0 (N=481) 21 48 30 — = 


X; =2230 P=.001 T=.53 


a Includes “other non-education plans.” 
NOTE: Due to rounding the total percentages do not necessarily equal 100. 
TABLE 3B 


Percentage Distributions and Tests of Significance of Career Plans 
of Women Teachers as Related to Job Satisfaction 


(N=4,548) 
Stay Leave for 
Job satisfaction in education Leave for Homemaking 
scale score Teach until but not new occu- Would Would not 

retirement teaching pationa return return 
(high) 5 (N=749) 18 7 8 58 13 
4 (N=791) 19 8 4 60 9 
3 (N=875) 17 8 5 60 10 
2 (N=1,021) 15 8 5 58 ig 
1 (N=676) 10 10 T 57 16 
(low) 0 (N=436) 12 13 11 49 16 


X2 =3465 P=.001] T=.42 


a Includes “other non-education plans.” 
NOTE: due to rounding the total percentages do not necessarily equal 100. 


two categories of career plans not available to the men creates a problem 
of analysis. The degree of relationship in each of the two parts of this table 
has been measured by use of Tschuprow’s coefficient, or T, which is a con- 
tingency coefficient with a maximum value of 1.0 for tables with an equal 


= 
= 


A 
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number of rows and columns.}8 In the present case, T for the men is .53, and 
for the women it is .42, which indicates a higher relationship for the men, 
as expected. Unfortunately, the sampling distribution of T is unknown and 
therefore we cannot compute the significance of the difference between the 
two measures. However, in view of the large number of cases on which the 
findings are based, we shall tentatively accept the proposition that the career 
plans of men are more highly related to their job satisfaction than are 
those of women beginning teachers. 

An interesting pattern is observable in Table 3. Although the job satis- 
faction of men beginning teachers is highly related to their intention either 
to teach until retirement or to leave education for another occupation, 
the relationship to going into a non-teaching job in education is much 
weaker. This latter relationship also shows a slight tendency to be curvi- 
linear, with both the most and least satisfied men teachers being less likely 
to choose this alternative. Among the women, however, the more dissatisfied 
they are with teaching the more likely they are to seek an administrative 
post. This suggests that when dissatisfied with teaching, men have more 
alternative occupations from which to choose and are more likely to think 
of an occupation outside of education; on the other hand, the less satisfied 
women have a more restricted perspective and think in terms of a move into 
other educational positions as an escape from teaching. 

At the outset it was mentioned that teaching is often thought of as a 
woman's occupation. It is clear from the data that women beginning teachers 
have higher job satisfaction than men. On every one of the 22 questionnaire 
items dealing with the teacher’s job satisfaction, the percentage of women 
replying “very satisfied” was higher than for men, and the higher satisfaction 
of the women on the satisfaction scale is statistically significant. Because 
women are less concerned with factors intrinsic to their work, it may be that 
they make fewer demands on their jobs and thus are more easily satisfied. 
Other studies indicate that women are more satisfied than men in other 
occupations as well.19 


OCCUPATIONAL VALUES AND SEX ROLE 


We have emphasized the differences in satisfactions and career plans 
between men and women beginning teachers. It is especially interesting that 
these differences exist despite a considerable amount of selectivity? in the 


recruiting process. 


184 description of Tschuprow’s coefficient may be found in G. Udy Yule and M. G. 
Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (New York: Hafner Publishing Com- 
pany, 1950), pp. 52-57. 

Lawrence G. Thomas, The Occupational Structure and Education (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956). 

™ By “selectivity” or “the selection process,” we refer to the entire process by which 
persons qualify for and enter an occupation. This is, of course, both a matter of self- 
selection and institutional selection. 
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of college students, Morris Rosenberg had a sample of 2,758 Cornell Univer- 
sity students rate a set of ten values as high, medium, or low in importance as 
criteria for “an ideal job or career,”21 Comparable data were obtained for 
the beginning teachers in our sample. The results, in terms of the percentage 
rating each value high, are shown in Table 4 for men and women separately 
in each sample. 

First, let us note that Rosenberg had found that there were several sets 
of these values which were similar and could be grouped together. The items 
involving “people rather than things” and being “helpful” he called people- 
oriented values; the three dealing with “money,” “status,” and “security” 
he called extrinsic reward values; and the two reading “provide an oppor- 
tunity to use my special abilities and aptitudes” and “permit me to be 
creative and original” he called expressive values. 

The selection process is highlighted in several ways in Table 4. In the 
first place, the occupational values of the beginning teachers, who have al- 
ready entered an occupation, are quite different from those of the college 
students, who were planning to enter many different occupations. For the 
men the difference between students and teachers is statistically significant 
for all ten items, and for the women the difference is Statistically significant 
for eight out of the ten items. 

Teaching is clearly an occupation which attracts those with high people- 
oriented values; the beginning teachers chose both of these items in much 
higher percentages than did the college students. On the other hand, the 
percentage placing a high value on earning a great deal of money was lower 
among the teachers, especially among the men. OF the remaining values, 
the biggest differences involved the relatively high value Placed by teachers 
on leadership and being creative and original. 

The differences in Occupational values of men and women are also of 
interest in this table. Some rather large differences in the values of men and 
women students can be seen, and all ten differences are Statistically signifi- 
cant. The two people-oriented items, which are highly valued by teachers, 
are seen to be primarily feminine values (that is, held more often by women) 
in the general student population, while the extrinsic rewards items are 
primarily masculine values, 

Of primary importance here are the disparities in these sex differences be- 
tween the students and the teachers (see the last column of the table, label- 
led “difference in heterogeneity”). Our hypothesis was that, as a result of 


#1 Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and Values (Glencoe, TIl.: The Free Press, 1957). 


= 


TABLE 4 
a Percentages and Comparisons of Men and Women Cornell University Students and Beginning Teachers 
Rating Occupational Values High 
Cornell Students? Beginning Teachers Difference between Difference 
Occupational values Men Women Differ- Men Women  Difjer- students & teachers in hetero- 
(N=2,008) (N=750) ence (N=2,602) (N=4,548) ence Men Women geneitye 
People-oriented values 
Give me an Opportunity to 
work with people rather ’ * * 
than things 1.0). see 39 59 =208 69 79 —10* —30* —20 —10 
Give me an o ortunity to be 
helpful to tien a idk 37 53 —16* 80 85 —05 —43* —32* i 
Extrinsic rewards 
Provide a chance to earn a p 
good deal of money |... 36 19 lye 21 17 +04* +15* +02 —I8 
Give me a social status and è 
prestige na.g raf 25 15 +10* 31 30 +01 —06* —15* —09 
Enable me to look forward to 
a stable secure future ..... 63 51 +128 68 67 +01 —05* —16* =11* 
Self-expression 60 | 
Provide an o ortunity to 
use my Special anila and —03* =O —02 
aptitudes ....... 00, Foe 78 80 —02 81 81 — 
Permit me to be creative and —13* =a +01 
original ......, rr 84 ie 49 54 —05* 62 68 —06* 
Other values 
| Leave me relativel ree o 
| supervision by e A : 46 40 +06* 29 27 +02 +17* +13* =O" 
Give me a chance to exercise z 5 
| leadership .... 0... Bra ce 38 29 +09* 56 45 -+1T* —18* —16 Te 
Provide me with adventure. . 14 17 —03* 22 27 —05* —08* —10* +02 
a Italics added here for emphasis; they did not appear in the original questionnaire. 
? Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 49. 
CA negative sign indicates a smaller difference between men and 


women in the teacher sample than in the student sample. 
e significant at the .01 level. 
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the selective process, the occupational values of men and women would be 
more similar among the teachers than among the students. We find that 
the differences are in the expected direction in seven of the ten items. For 
six of these seven, the differences are statistically significant, while none of 
the differences contrary to the hypothesis is significant. 

Some of the patterns in these shifts are noteworthy. We have seen that 
the people-oriented values are feminine values and are values of importance 
to the teachers generally. Although both men and women teachers are much 
higher than the students on these values, the greater similarity between the 
two sexes is a result of the greater difference between men students and men 
teachers. On the other hand, the extrinsic-rewards items were more important 
to men than women in the college group. On the money item, the smaller 
difference between the sexes occurs through the selection of men as begin- 
ning teachers who place a relatively low value on earning a great deal of 
money. The pattern for the other two extrinsic-rewards items, status and 
security, is quite different. These, too, tend to be masculine values, but the 
smaller sex difference occurs through the selection of women beginning 
teachers who place a relatively high value on status and security. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
<- 


In a questionnaire study of a national sample of beginning teachers, a 
number of differences were found in the career orientations of men and 
women which have implications for the general relationship between occ 


Usi 
pational role and sex role. Ý, $ 


Relatively few new teachers intended to stay in teaching until retire- 
ment. A large proportion of women expected to leave teaching, åt least 
temporarily, for homemaking responsibilities, indicating that for them 
their sex role was dominant over their occupational role. On the other hand, 
many men hoped to move from classroom teaching into administrative and 

` supervisory positions. Both the contingent career commitment of the women 
and the limited commitment of the men were seen to be impediments to 
the professionalization of teaching. 

If the sex role is dominant over the occupational role for women but not 
for men, it was hypothesized that the career plans of men would be more 


and be more independent of job satisfaction. Support was found for both 
hypotheses. Also, women were found to be more satisfied with teaching 
than men. 

Finally, it was found that although beginning teachers were more similar 
in their occupational values than a group of college students planning to 


% 
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enter many different occupations, there were still important differences in the 
Occupational values of men and women beginning teachers. 

It would appear that school administrators concerned with retaining their 
teaching staff must seek in part different solutions for their men and women 
teachers. For the men, they must find ways of making teaching a more at- 
tractive and rewarding occupation; for the women, they must search for 
social inventions which will reduce the conflict between occupational and 
family responsibilities, and make simultaneous performance in the two 
roles more feasible. 
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i i : A Fi rested Citizens 
he American High School Today: A First Report to Interested 7 
ae B. Conant. McGraw-Hill, Inc., New York, 1959. 140 pp. $1.00. 


When James B. Conant, chemist, became President of Harvard in 1933, he 
is reported to have said to the Dean of its School of Education, I have all 
the academic man’s prejudices against the study of education, but I know 
I cannot run a university on the basis of prejudices. Tell me about your 
field.” Within two decades Conant’s studies in education had led him to the 
eminence in that field which an earlier Harvard president, Charles W. Eliot, 
had held. Among the influences which led him steadily into deeper concern 
with the nation’s educational problems was his membership on the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Indeed, one of the founders of that Commission 
recently remarked that “if the Commission had done nothing more than 
help educate Conant about education its existence would have been 
quately justified.” It must be observed also that Conant educated 


Commission, being as opposed to policy making by prejudice there 
had been at Harvard. 


On his retirement from Harvar 
alumni who sought to honor him did so by estz 


ade- 
the 
as he 


ful, perhaps, 
his “amateur status.” Never an educationi 


issues and analysing them with objectiv 


all sides of the educational controversies which increasingly “made the 
headlines” in America during postwar years. 

Service as High Commissioner and United States Ambass 
war Germany—where he had once been a university student—gave new 
impetus to Conant’s interest in ed i 


in Europe over the merits and 


to maintain what might be called 
st, but concerned with educational 
ity, he was heard with respect by 


debates of 
l issues in 
atic service, he 
education, and 


was enabled to do so by the Corporation in- 


vested in a man, and the chara 


nated by him. 
What Conant chose to study į 


p c ysis. Can the compre- 
e contribution of the United States to 


adequately prepare particularly gifted 


ent at the university leye]? This ques- 
Europe about American education, and 


rguments. In recent months, the author 


the world’s educational structures, 
children for distinguished achievem 
tion is central to the arguments in 
Conant had participated in those a 
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of this article has visited schools and talked with educators in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and Turkey—and in every one of these 
nations “the comprehensive high school” is a subject of thought, of acri- 
monious debate, of tentative experiment. The data of the debate are not 
conclusive; even the basic framework of the argument—the precise definition 
of a comprehensive school—is not agreed upon. In order to make the defi- 
nition clearer and to gather objective data for a judgment on the institu- 
tion’s merits, Conant turned his attention to this field. 

Within the United States, American education is today no less a subject 
of public debate than it is abroad. The American public during these 
years is in the midst of a general re-examination of its educational ideas 
and practices. Since World War Ui, and particularly since 1950, education 
has been front-page news, and the fever of analysis and debate has been 
quickened by Russian achievements in science and technology. There have 
been earlier periods of general excitement about education. Between, roughly, 
1830 and 1860, the American public went through tremendous throes in 
creating the free common school for all the children of all the people. 
Again, between about 1890 and 1920, the comprehensive high school itself 
was created—a unit in the democratic educational ladder, closely fastened 

‘cated to the creation of citizens and only 


on to the elementary school, dedicate! c ; 
con, About 1950 a third period of concern— 


loosely related to higher education 0 a thi l z 
and creativity 1 education—began 1 


a period of confusion, controversy» d : 
the United States. While this third period seems likely to deal most vitally 
i education, that can be done only as 


with the American program in higher c c l 
the relationship between secondary and higher education can be clarified. 
That clarification centers or ity of the comprehensive high school 
to educate the academically gifted as well as to achieve the citizenship and 

ablished. In choosing this matter 


vocational purposes for which i » ED ose 
of the key questions 10 the great 
in America. 


for study, Conant penetrated to one 
debate” about education now under way 3 : 

The first report of the Conant study, The American High School Today, 
helps dispel some of the confusion © the present public argument, rides 
above the belligerenc -ean and brings 1n a measure of crea- 
tivity. It is a ael book. calm! eating & subject too often treated €x- 

. y ? 1) s introduction to the volume, “It would 


plosively. As John Gardner says 1! : jaoga? NE 
be difficult a erai the importance of such a report at this time.” It 


i fe OW central issue in the current debates 
is an able man’s informed view on 4 


about Ameri ion. D 
© Section 1 ere sore is a rief statement of “The Characteristics of 
American Seas f suc -ercise in the comparative study of edu- 

an £ ion’ —a A cami i mat 
cation, which identifies Sni clarifies certain American ideas by contrasting 

> a : 
them with European ideas- ection IH states the quenti ca omer 
defines the purposes of the comp” he high school, ormu aes a brie 
check list for evaluating @ school in terms of these purposes, an presents 
the findings of an analysis ° 55 selected schools in 18 states- Section il 
presents 21 specific recommendation’ for improvement, with priet non 
about each recommendation. Section Jy deals ee size and location of 

i r f r compre.: hensiveness. 
schools as influences on the egree of then ci PIT at : 

The specific recommendations isted in Section are attention-captur- 
debated at length throughout America during 


ing, and are certain to 
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coming months. But back of these specific suggestions are two basic con- a 
clusions of far greater consequence. Debate over the specifics should not 
be allowed to obscure the full significance of these broader, less cogently 
stated conclusions. The first is that the comprehensive high school is capable 
of educating the academically gifted in such fashion as to lead them to top- 
level university achievement. Conant observes that some of the comprehen- 
sive schools he examined are now excellently preparing their academically 
gifted pupils for advanced work, and concludes that no — alter anion 
in the basic pattern of American education is necessary in order to improve 
our public high schools” to the level required by our times and our tech- 
nology. There is in his book no comfort for those who would substitute for | 
the comprehensive high schools an array of single-purpose secondary schools, \ 
or who would separate the academically elite in special institutions. Conant’s 
endorsement of the comprehensive high school concept is the single most 
significant conclusion of his report. | 
A second basic conclusion, which he repeats throughout the volume, is | 
that small high schools cannot do the job of providing adequate secondary 
education. Conant records his “conviction that in many states the number 
one problem is the elimination of the small high school by district reorgani- 
zation.” High schools graduating fewer than 100 students each year cannot 
be adequately comprehensive without being impossibly expensive. Economic 
efficiency, the feasibilities of curriculum organization, and the education of 
citizens in a cosmopolitan democracy all combine to emphasize large schools 
as desirable. It is fortunate that, in his analysis, Conant overrides the |! 
nostalgia for smallness which afflicts much educational thinking; his con- 
clusions are in accord, not only with educational experience, but with the 
rising metropolitanism of the American scene. While many will find the 
suggestions for eliminating small high schools, and the comments on urban 
and suburban schools, inadequate, it remains true that the emerging con- 
ditions of American life both require and make possible the larger school 
units which are necessary for full realization of an older American ideal. 
The specific recommendations listed by Mr. Conant are terse, varied, im- 
portant, uneven, and interrelated. He emphasizes the counseling system as 
essential to a successful comprehensive school; sees clearly that such a school 
must be a flexible and rich accumulation of curriculum opportunities rather 
than a combination of rigid programs; envisages ability grouping for specific 
purposes within a cosmopolitan total school structure; and emphasizes 
mathematics, the natural sciences, and foreign languages as essential prep- 
aration for higher education. He calls for a revitalization of home rooms, to 
which a large part of citizenship training can perhaps be allotted. He prop- 
erly emphasizes that those who take a foreign language should do so for four 
rather than for two years. He emphasizes, too, another great need of Ameri- 
can education—more rigorous and lucid instruction in the English language. 
His twenty-one recommendations are themselves a check list for educational 
thinking—an excellent agenda for discussions of faculty meetings and for 
analysis by teachers and parents alike. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, the first four recommendations of Section 
II are particularly worth analysis by all concerned with education. These 
deal, respectively, with the counseling program, individualized schedules for 
pupils, required studies, and ability grouping. It is to be hoped that further À 
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reports from the Conant staff may amplify these suggestions, outline their 
applications, and trace their interrelations at much greater length. Counsel- 
ing and guidance are perhaps the most distinctive procedural contributions 
made by the United States to the conduct of education, and their im- 
portance, both to the individual and to modern society, are increasingly 
evident. But some counseling works and some does not, and there is a line 
as delicate as it is crucial between counsel which is enlightened advice and 
counsel which is mass management and control. All the analysis of counsel- 
ing we can secure, as a means of maintaining the individual in an increas- 
ingly organized society, iS needed. f ae 
The Conant concept of a comprehensive school which is not organized as 
a sort of federation of different types of single-purpose programs is signifi- 
cant and enlightening- It emphasizes common courses and special courses 
for all pupils, set forth in an educational menu though which pupils are 
guided to a fully nutritious meal. A fuller explanation of the workable 
system which avoids “classification of students according to clearly defined 
and labeled programs or tracks such as ‘college preparatory, vocational,’ 
jg much to be desired. The concept of required and elective 
ant recommends for each category, 
needs further amplification- The recommendation made on ability grouping 
rutiny 1M American schools in connection with 
+ ystment for education of the particularly gifted. 
rst four of Conant $ twenty-one recommendations for 
pl that the remaining recommendations are un- 
Most of them, however, are of a different order, and will be 
A R 1 to solution of the issues and practical 
considered ultimate a potent Hatton: 
1 that assertions aS to the outstanding im- 
a whole means endorsement of all of its parts. 
jl} disagree with Conant’s definition of eet ability, which 
ire, and opportunity to deal with twelfth grade 


‘commercial 


anced foreign languages, and the natural sciences. By im- 
lication. at least these fields for the exercise of pupils intellectual ability 
2 , ee 7 
plica eo rately related to the development of mathematicians, facile users of a 
are ir third language, and specialists in the natural sciences. In contrast, 
jy of history is assumed ant to be for the purposes of citizen- 
he gee? than the purposes of developing able historians; the latter, how- 
ship rather We yea technological society- The report is 


e significant ev ca. ont A 
ever, may apo be Oe ’ cept of pupil ability, or at least not sufficiently 


n x p ; 
erhaps the intellectua standards desirable in the social sciences and 
ay Vanities to state the matter conversely, instruction in mathe- 
> aoe 
the sate science and foreign language may share the responsibilities of 
a 


ic education more than the report assumes. 

ueries will arise to the reader of the report. But that is one of the 
The report reduces some of the too frequently foggy 
«val discussions to manageable and relatively clearcut 
proportions; it cuts through hazy abstractions to some fairly specific alterna- 
it forces the reader to analyze some of his often-unconsciously-held 
s. It does this within the framework of feasible improvement of 


the comprehensive high school to which much of this nation’s educational 
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ng the twentieth century has been devoted. With John 


duri g k 
devala age ecommend its study to every literate American. 


Gardner, one can T 


Howarp E. Witson, Dean 
School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


‘nag Down to Cases: A Problems Approach to Educational Philosophiz- 
ye L. Brackenbury. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1959. 
222 pp. $4.00. 


This book breaks new ground. By using the case method as a vehicle for in- 
troducing philosophical problems related to education, it borrows a tech- 
nique from training programs for lawyers and educational administrators. 
It is a technique which is well suited to the teaching of philosophy of edu- 
cation, and one wonders why it has not been used before as a design for a 
text for such courses. 

Mr. Brackenbury’s idea is simple enough. He presents a series of case 
problems that deal with central educational issues—academic freedom, 
discipline, the teaching of moral and spiritual values, and the teaching of 
controversial issues, to name only a few. Each case is presented as an objective 
problem to be solved by the students, and is followed by three different solu- 
tions which are presented as the opinions of teachers and administrators, 
opinions which are representative of major philosophic points of view— 
realism, experimentalism, and personalism, or variations of these three 
positions. After the student has studied the case and examined the represen- 
tative solutions offered, he is presented with an analysis of those solutions 
which traces them back to basic beliefs concerning hum 
nature of reality, and the nature of the good. 

The purpose of the book, according to the author, is to reverse usual 
practices in teaching the philosophy of education. Rather than proceeding 
“deductively” by presenting major philosophic points of view and then 
tracing out the implications of these for certain problems, this book presents 
the problems first and then relates them to basic positions. This technique 
reflects Mr. Brackenbury’s confessed experimentalist bias by beginning with 
a vital and interesting problem to be solved. He hopes that this method will 
help to motivate students and that it will also serve to balance the tendency 
toward the deductive approach in educational philosophy. The author is 
interested, too, in reaching the practicing teacher who has had little or no 
training in academic philosophy, hence there is a strong focus on practical 
classroom problems as material for cases, This practical focus would doubt- 
less also appeal to students who have no experience in teaching 

The strength of the book lies in its freshness of approach, and its poten- 


tial for motivating students initially, The cases themselves, dealing as they 
do with problems of central import > MOA 


i ance, are applicable to many teaching 
ponies in Sood be owls supplementary material ie various 
curses a E e philosophy, regardless of the teacher’s methodology- 
Yet many professors who examine the book for use in their œ es will 
find fault with it. cir courses 


an nature, the 
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Although, 07 the whole, the pr 
chosen, they are presente jn a comp’ V 
subsidiary issues 1™ i is is a 8° 
student to extricate more imp a 
reader is struck by the insufficien i 
in many cases, tO ei rly: i 


cases themselves and in the as and analyses which follow them there 


jssue tO another and to join issues 


which could petter be € scussed $ parately. : 
The reader often feels that author 5 comments ON the cases, has 
A el for in analyzing: clarifying, e™ 
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tance and a general philosop hic post 
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if not outri ht seudo-pr nse See lt eo Han Ta o issues 
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i i one. It could serve as a useful supplementary text at 

io ape tee A. philosophy, although the strain to relate common- 
es aga to metaphysical first principles might, in the author’s own 
pee naan more sophisticated student to “be bothered by the tenuous 
ee sha relationships identified” (p. 25). The cases themselves can be 
sean t several levels and from several points of view. The book may well 
oe ll trend in the teaching of philosophy of education, for many 
mates vee the subject have long been dissatisfied with the current over- 
ae HE ent abstract questions at the expense of a meaningful discussion of 
ao at ractical issues. Perhaps this book will encourage other case 
rs which will be more directly and simply related to problems peculiar 
to the philosophy of education, problems which might be analyzed with the 
aid of contemporary philosophic techniques. I am thinking of such prob- 
lems as the meaning of liberal education, the relation between freedom and 
discipline, the definition of “subject matter,” the question of teaching as 
a profession. Getting Down to Cases is a valuable first effort in this direction. 


Recinatp D. ARCHAMBAULT 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 


Classical Education in Britain 1500-1900, M. L. Clarke. C 


ambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1959. 234 pp. $6.00. 


Professor Clarke begins his survey of classical education in Brit 
ciously, with an “excuse for adding to the already large number 
education.” There is really no need for any ‘excuse.’ The classi 
is so important for the understanding of British culture that a 
informed and so candidly expressed as his is very welcome. 
Quite plainly there is going to be a shrinka 
Latin and Greek both in schools and universities in the years that lie ahead. 
Apart from the fact that specialization in modern pursuits and studies is 
congesting the academic time tables, the ever increasing demand for scien- 
tists and technicians js bringing a reduction in the number of students 
whose main concern is the humanities. This is makin 
schools and colleges to re-evaluate 
particularly those—like the ancient 
utility. In these circumstances it is w. » as well as forward, to 
learn what we can from past estimati i : 
conserve some of the virtue our 
plines, which we now risk losing. 
Here Professor Clarke is not so helpful as he might h 
ended with the end of the last century,” he says in his 
historian shrinks from what he i 
competent to survey the present. 
gest solutions for its problems.” Hi 
has stopped. That means they 
furnishes for themselves and 


ain inauspi- 
of books on 
cal tradition 
book so well 


ge in the attention given to 


ave been. “I have 
Preface, “since the 


y Not stop where he 
facts and views he 
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cholars 89 marching past in his reviews 


Some three hundred teachers and s$ ¢ 
i nd significant references, he has con 


and by means of apt quotations a 
trived to put mos i ons. He makes few 


generalizations (too few perhaps) and not many critical judgments: But 
the impression made by his kin of presentation of individual case his- 
tories is surprisingly clear, an it is not too difficult to get from ita tolerably 
objective view of the successive through which classical education 
passed in Britain UP to 1900. _ 

As one reads throug ' r Clarke’ „documented compilation, 
abundant material is forthcoming or the formation ofa personal judgment 
about the strengths and the weaknesses of the time honored classical edu- 
cation. 

F in th aissances when the vernacular 
literatures were only in the making and Latin was the lingua france of 
educated mens the Latin language and literature 

e schools, with Greek—the language of the 


should be the main interest of th = 
ilosophers and poets—linked as a secondary 


New Testament and of the P 
language with more restricted @PP™ S 

the end of the seventeenth century Latin had almost ceased to þe the 

i hysics and the mathematics associated with 

it had become accep a ary part of the education of modern 

n in hi Thoughts on Education had expressed the 

plain man s vie a a i for gentlemen but a waste of time 

for others. But by this tim the classics were firmly entrenched by law and 

$ e mar Schools (which had been established all over 

and Cambridge University and 


of 
re the only places of learning where modern 


studies WE e pursued- 
ma schools, th remoteness of the Roman and Greek litera- 


In the ram! € r 

tures from thi normal interests of school boys and their teachers had the 

inevita Je efec f putting he emphasis on memorizing and imitation. 
died had tO be committed to memory. The chief study 


was “the poetry o , and the chief exercise, its imitation. That 
r mental accomplishment, the composition of Latin and 


ng tO remain, the characteristic feature of 


English € cation” (p- 35) 
8 mposi jon came to be regarded as a gentlemanly accomplishment. 


“sé C 

Pe 4 take more pains,” said an Eton master to a scholar as late as 

1840, “how © ou ever expect good longs and shorts? If you do not write 

good 16 and shorts, how can you ever be a man of taste? If you are not 
how can you ever be of use in the world?” (p. 56). 


a 
ie is Litt wonder that with such ideas dominating them, the Grammar 
hile lingering on with the help of old endowments, steadil 
‘ated. The School Inquiry Commission which investigated the ee 
800 Grammar Schools still extant 1n the Eighteen Sixties, found that ot 
of them, in spite of their legal obligations, did not teach the classics at iL 
and that most of those whic! did so, taught them badly. The only sct : 1s 
which came out well in the investigation were the few great poblic S ron : 
in which inspiring masters, recruited from the best men of the uni chools, 
maintained a high level of scholarship and made the study of the ties atk 
a 
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Greek authors vital. It is worth adding that in Scotland, where the clever 
boys of all classes were taught Latin in both burgh and parish schools, the 
classics were studied seriously—both for their own sake and as a means to 
a career. It was not the trivialities of versemaking but the more intellectual 
business of prose composition that was in Special favor with them. The 
English Commissioner who was sent up north commented on the evident 
keenness of both teachers and scholars as compared with the listlessness in 
the English schools he inspected. SO ; 

It was the revival of classical learning in the Public Schools in the nine- 
teenth century which saved the situation for England as a whole. Great 
teachers like Samuel Butler of Shrewsbury and Thomas Arnold of Rugby 
brought new life into the study of the ancient literatures by broadening their 
scope to include geographical and historical contexts and by emphasizing 
their political and philosophical lessons for the modern world. The Local 
Examinations instituted by the Universities hada stimulating effect on the 
schools, and by the end of the century there had come a general rise in their 
standards. The establishment of a national system of education by the 
Education Act of 1902 confirmed this progress and helped to make the 
Grammar School once more effective in the education of the 
upper classes. : a 

But the Grammar Schools are again under challenge, this time on politi- 
cal grounds. The Labor Party, which since the Second World War has be- 
come a force to be reckoned with, is critical of Grammar and Public Schools 
as institutions for privileged classes and wishes to see established Compre- 
hensive Schools for everybody, irrespective of class or rank. Professor Clarke, 
perhaps wisely, wants to keep out of such controversies. 


middle and 
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The Principles of Semantics, Stephen Ullmann. Philosophical Library, N 


York, 1957 (second edition). 346 pp. $10.00. ew 


The first 299 pages of this book were photo-lithograp 
edition, which was extensively reviewed in philol 
journals. The major theme of The Principles of Semantics js to 
semantics within a framework provided by modern Structural ]j 
particularly following the tradition of de Saussure. In this 
opinion, the attempt is valiant but not entirely SUCcessful—sey 
laid along side structural linguistics, to be sure, but no union į 
on is a scholarly work—in both the best and worst s 
sense, Ullmann is judicious in his reporting of the views 
and individuals. He demonstrates a thorough grasp of the 
philosophical semantics and linguistics. Particula rly valua 
can reader will be his coverage of works produced by E 
many of them unavailable in 'anslation—this value js depreciated ale 
ever, by the lack of an authors index. ; > 

In the worst sense of scholarly, the book is full of 


reviewer's 
mMantics is 
S consum- 


appeals to authority, 


— 
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The decision that synchronic and diachronic methods are interdependent 
and can be combined is reached (p. 145) only after some painful sifting of 
the Saussurean ashes, to make certain that the Geneva scholar had not 
really intended an absolute schism here. The main line of argument is too 
often frazzled by devious allusions, knotted by terminological hair-splittings, 
and frayed by fussy footnotes. | a 

The scholarly smoke sometimes becomes so dense that it is difficult to 
discern Ullmann’s own contributions. But contributions there are. Particu- 
larly impressive to this reviewer were a chapter (IV) on historical semantics 


and a section of another chapter (V) on panchronistic tendencies toward 
and : 


synesthesia. . : 9 : 
Numerous examples of semantic change are given, and several major 


theories of change are outlined—including those of Meillet (emphasizing 
the factor of social stratification) and Sperber (emphasizing psychological 
“emotive forces” which readily translate into frequency-of-usage factors). 
Ullmann's own approacl —“essentially Saussurean, though it cannot claim 
the direct authority of the Geneva philologist or any of his leading, disciples 
(p- 213)"—is called functional. The scheme has two major diyaionss changes 
tine to linguistic conservatism (€-8» gradual changes in the referents of 
terms, such as ‘ship’) and changes due to linguistic R: Pea 
fall into three categories: I. Transfers of ig (a) gen simi (sind be- 
tween the senses (e.g-, to ‘grasp an idea) d (b) a COTE hess ewen 
the senses (eg, literary ‘style from the sty us used in writing); II. Transfers 

e, also either (a) through similarity of names (e.g., to curry favour 
of sens ig sae Favel,’ a horse symbolizing dishonesty in a medieval story) 
from to oe zonik uity of names (e.g-, ‘daily’ from ‘daily newspaper’); 
or (b) throug’ l ae Ullmann’s stress on similarity vs. contiguity relations 
I1. Composite cha kabon productive distinction between paradigmatic 
parallels Roman Pia yntagmatic (sequential) processes in language. This 
(substitutive) an AA through the innumerable classification schemes 
reviewer could ti particularly Ullmann’s “functional” scheme, with- 
that have been geen, psycholinguistic theory and experiment will be 
out feeling that a the general laws operating—it is not inconceivable to 
necessary to aries of spontaneous modifications of names and senses in 
study le og Teh normal and abnormal (e.g, the paraphrasias of 
living speakcts, 


aphasic patients). n “General Semantics” (not to be confused with 
A inal en emantics) deals with panchronistic approaches to 
Korzybski’s ae some very cloudy assertions about scientific 
language. It contains the search for universals in language and some bril- 
method as applied ee ersal synesthetic tendencies. On the cloudy side is 
liant discussions a 262) to the effect that statements of laws must be 
Ullmann’s assertion (P- ons rather than given in general terms, so as to 
hedged about with era that will always be found. This reflects simultane- 
account for the SE statisti thinking of most linguists and philolo- 
ously the corpia aie to realize that within an interlocking system of 
gists, as well as nn exceptions to one may simply reflect interaction with 
general laws a hter side, Ullmann’s section on synesthesia provides a 
others. On the brig nd examples from the classical literature on this 
old min 


references a . š i 

e of ETS being studied experimentally both in the labora- 
that 1s 

m— one 


proble 
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tory and cross-culturally. He also summarizes his own ingenious studies on 
synesthesia in various poets, showing that transfers are usually from less to 
more finely differentiated senses (e.g., from touch to sight). It is perhaps 
surprising that Ullmann has nothing to say about the role of synesthesia in 
sound symbolism—a role which most linguists deride as accidental but 
which most investigations reveal to be other than chance. 

The new material in this book is a supplement of some twenty pages titled 
“Recent Developments in Semantics.” It deals briefly with Wittgenstein’s 
‘operational’ definition of meaning in terms of word usage. It also describes 
several methods that have been proposed for organizing vocabularies, in- 
cluding statistical methods which Ullmann rejects on the grounds (a) that 
linguists are ill-equipped to use or understand them, and (b) that semantic 
problems are essentially qualitative—but isn’t this always the case until an 
adequate quantitative method is discovered? Finally, there is a discussion of 
the role of meaning—or, better, lack of it—in present-day linguistics. Ull- 
mann deplores what he considers a crippling bias away from the meaningful 
aspects of language. He traces this bias to Leonard Bloomfield’s linguistic 
behaviorism—which, incidentally, was contemporaneous with psychological 
behaviorism. He feels that “a linguistics without semantics would also accen- 
tuate the estrangement which exists at present between structuralists and 
non-structuralists” (p. $21), and he quite correctly points out that it has 
simply been easier to apply structural methods to the objective, formal side 
of language. 

What Ullmann apparently doesn’t realize is that the traditional formula- 
tion of semantics in essentially dualistic terms, as exemplified by Ogden and 
Richards in their Meaning of Meaning, creates a gap between modern 
linguistics (and psychology) and semantics which is impossible to bridge. 
Ullmann himself, following Gombocz directly and Saussure more remotely, 
defines meaning as “a reciprocal relation between name and sense, which 
enables them to call up one another” (p- 70). The closest we get to any 
clarification of “sense” is that it is “the mental context called up by the 
name” (p. 69), that it is something that can itself call forth the name, and 
that it is “fluid, shifting, unstable and highly subjective connections dor- 
mant in the mind of every single individual” (p- 79). With such an ill- 
defined notion at what Ullmann states (p. 74) is the core of his system, on 
which he intends to build the whole structure of 
little wonder that the final edifice seems a bit shaky. Interesting though his 
later discussions of one sense with several names (synonymy) and one name 
with several senses (shifts in application, polysemy, homonymy) may be for 
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(structural analysis of the contrastive signalling features). One bit 
when he refers to word-blends (eg, fash + blush > flush) as Odieracily 
pathological” (p. 61), and another bit where he says that the anuai y 
having separate terms for every referent “would land us in the a 
and unbearably cumbersome speech-habits of primitive races” (p. 118) Most 
linguists 1 have known take an objective, non-evaluative position with re- 
omena of language, and they are dubious about the lan- 
d primitive peoples being different in any consistent way 
Ied civilized peoples. However, all such quibbling aside— 
and recognizing that Ullmann reflects his European tradition—The Princi- 
the direction that philology and 


ples of Semantics is certainly a step in 
semantics must go if they are to take their place with the sciences of 


language study. 


gard to the phen 
guages of so-calle' 
from those of so-ca 
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The Organic Philosophy of Education, Frank C. Wegener. William C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, 1957. 460 pp- $6.00. 

sistent penchant of philosophers to insist upon 
Professor Wegener advances what he calls a sys- 
” designed to reconcile seeming- 
fruitful results in educational 


Dissatisfied with the per 
either-or points of view, 
tematic theory of organicism, OT “pipolarity, 
ly opposing concepts a 
theory and practice. 

entities which have historically 


The principle of bipolarity asserts that 
been understood as constituting dualisms (mind vs. body, theory vs. prac- 


tice, authority vs. freedom, etc.) are really not by nature antithetical; rather, 
they are naturally interdependent. Furthermore, no one polarity is neces- 
sarily entitled to dominate, and, contrary to Hegel, polarities are not always 
capable of being synthesized. “what we call ‘dualisms’ may be the dual 
manifestations of one substance oF process,” writes Wegener. Thus, what 
appears to be dualistic is actually but “the two sides of the same coin” (p 
13). We should therefore seek to understand the nature and substance of the 
coin as being dependent upon both its sides rather than dwell upon or 


emphasize one of its sides. 
Wegener i e shou 


tween the poles © 
d balances” and by 


nd to lead to more 


ld always maintain an “equilibrium” be- 
ractice, largely through a principle of 
“checks an a process of “mutual reinforcement,” by 
which one type of learning supports the other. The concrete ae pe of 
life reinforce the abstractions learned in school and vice-versa, and there is 
no use advocating any kind of Jearning that does not take this process into 
t. We should recognize the validity of two diverse doctrines of educa- 
aoe education as growth a education as a systematic in- 
jon: 
ellerni P philosophy of organicism lies in the tradition of all philosophies 
which have in some way wrestled with the problem of opposites, from the 


nd experience and 
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re-Socratic thinkers through Plato, Aristotle, F A 

P eraan idealism (especially Schelling, oy Sees ag gee 
moderns as Pierce, Sheldon (Process and Polarity, 1944) A peta te such 
Cohen (Reason and Nature, 1935), Frederick Breed, Wilbur U b: atiy Morris 
Idealism and Realism, 1949), and, most of all, Whitehead Sa (Beyond 
Reality, 1929). Sheldon, for example, cautioned metaph G rocess and 
adopting any one absolute all-consuming principle jet y an against 
ity!) that would dominate every reality. And Cohen, ri ve uding polar- 
Adler's analogy of the scissors, Maintained that the ora erring to Felix 
effectively except by using both unity and plurality “like ines operated 
which move in opposite directions.” Finally, Wegener wrest] e two blades 
head to emerge with a general definition of bipolarit les with White- 
philosophy of education as follows: y in the organic 


Bipolarity .-- holds . .. that organic process and reality ar 
by diverse elements in a unified relationship, such tt y are constituted 
tains the relations of two poles, which exhibit a ee this unity con- 
unity. This relationship of diverse poles in a unit tee within that 
plifies the relations of togetherness (conjunctiveness) ; S| me exem- 
(disjunctiveness). The two poles exist and the polarit = separableness 
is existent, interdependently or relatively. In cae ihe the poles 
incomplete. The separableness (disjunctiveness) is only teen poo are 
ve and not 


absolute. (pp- 167-8) 


Differing from the Hegelian synthesis, Wegener's organici 
follow Croce’s revision by asserting that distinct oe sailor 
mutally and completely antithetical; many distinct Mor are not always 
of further reduction. (For example, intuition and dees dey not capable 
further reconciliation; they are distinct entities, and ates cl do not need 
Wegener does such a thorough job of establishing precede bas 80.) In fact, 
with the aid of Windelbrand’s classic history, that he in f nts for his theory 
his own. case for the need for reconstruction in philoso: = almost destroys 
‘Almost, but not entirely. For Wegener insists that, wane Ms 

cal hilosophy of opposites, his bipolarity has an actual es y to the histori- 
and this the traditional philosophies could not establish be taphysical reality 
Jated metaphysical polarities. Wegener thus goes one se they postu. 
Sheldon and comes to a point of accepting Whitehea Ping further than 
most entirely- P i metaphysics a] 
Transferring his theory to education, Wegener establi f 
“school within a school.” The inner school stresses co ishes what he call 
tic intellectual and moral education, ee ban €xperie : 
empirically derived experiences which ma i z the outer scH we 
nsidered as growth and development, onan, subsumed ee 
, Coor cation i 
A wider ci 3 ; Processes is iy he 
socially-derived experiences, obtained mostly from the co; roader milien ot 
A fourth 
al and informal aspects of education, but oi is maintained ‘be 
t " 


e 
EXpense of 


a 
and systema 

rovides for 
education cO 


circl 
actually ©? 
tween form: 


FY 
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levelization. Rather, each aspect receives its full share of attention. The 
inner school concerns itself with doing the best job possible of teaching, 
preserving, and protecting traditional academic knowledge, while such well- 
known principles as “education as life,” “purposeful activity,” “learning by 
doing,” are likewise honored. 

Wegener then establishes a series of fifty-five educational propositions, 
twenty-four philosophic propositions, ten functions of man, five basic 
functions of education, and other foundations on which his curriculum is 
built. His chapter on creativity (XV) forms the “heart and core” of his opus. 

Wegener's method is sound enough, and there is considerable genius in 
his theory as he applies it to educational thought. His use of paragraph 
headings and his general lucidity of expression are also helpful in under- 
standing his text. However, his organization and idea sequence are confusing 
and uneconomical. For example, after presenting the historical facts of his 
case separately and at convenient but spasmodic moments in early chapters, 
he then decides to tell the whole story as late as Chapter VII. If this chapter 
had been placed first, the reader would have been given all the necessary 
historical data and would have seen Wegener's organicism as a logical out- 
come of a philosophic tradition. Similarly, the “philosophic propositions” 
of Chapters V and VI should have been placed before his “educational 
propositions” contained in earlier chapters, especially in view of Wegener’s 
own assertion that his approach is systematic ; i is, he has worked from 
philosophic foundations into the problems of sooner ae nad 
theory” (p. xi). Because of all this, there 1s fa pa a e Deco less repetition 
throughout the tex Iso bothered by frequent statements 


t. The reader is a i 
about what the author cannot include for lack of time and space. In 
Chapter VII, for example, we 


are reminded no less than a dozen times that 
certain historical information, no matter how interesting, cannot be included 
for lack of time and space. On the other hand the author seems to have 
plenty of time and space to write su 


ch self-evident remarks as “Hegel and 
others in German Idealism made magnificent contributions to the develop- 
ment of philosophic thought” (P- 145). 


Nevertheless, it would appear that Wegener has made at least three con- 
x i > 
He has admirably brought to maturity 


tributions to educational theory: (a Q rou ton 
traditional theories of opposites and pointed out their implications for 
basis upon which educators interested in 


education. (b) He has provided a I ; 
consensus-without-compr ight begin to rebuild curricula and revise 


omise m1 3 
the instructional process; tomy of educational presupposi- 


. indeed, his ana : 

: Z hapter III). (c) For students of educational philosophy 
Hons a eck ue the ae of history’s great philosophers which 
show them to be far more conciliatory and comprehensive than many of us 
(including Wegener himself) are likely to admit. Indeed, his text contains 
any priceless quotations pertinent to this observation, as, for example, the 
ma 7 P Dewey on Plato and Hegel in which Dewey states, “There is greater 
o AR and greater variety of insight in Hegel than in any other systematic 
philos ophy ... (excluding Plato), who still provides my favorite reading” 


. 41). = | ê 
Pre: central problems remain, however, to be answered, and they involve 
choice and decision, and (b) elements of subjective 


lements of objective ; 
O formance. When Wegener says that the two poles of anything are apt to be 
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i ce, he fails to stress that what in ime makes Pacey sacked 
of equal ma ls -out-there” on the one hand or ee en A a 
unequal is “somet e The teacher in the classroom, when are sees 
decision, on the a te quite likely to temper justice with ee so a 
problem of discip reet light of reason, and engage in resolving ot her ~~ 
emotion with the St if the teacher has any kind of on personali > 
ey ee on of a personal choice favoring one polarity agains 
i 5 y a $ i > . . 
pA i hat although Wegener’s organic philosophy a e anon = 
I am saying thé ble in American society and indeed is admirably appro 
thoroughly oe does not necessarily contain the answers for a free- a 
priate as a v m In fact, it might lead to greater problems which arise 
thinking individ RE alternatives as equally important. Wegener does 
from viewing me need for diversity in achieving solid unity, and I cer- 
indeed refer to al of his grand discourse on individual creativity (Chapter 
tainly am mind 5 ays much greater attention in the future to the funda- 
XV); but unless = PT determinants of human choice, his theory will con- 
mental eae cultivation of a precious idiosyncracy, out of which so 
tribute bere ail meritorious creations have arisen. 
many unusu 
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lications, 
$3.75. ount of what happened in Mr, Shumsky’s 
is basically an acc A c ; i 
Thi an Mann-Lincoln Institute. His students were, 
K in research at the Horace Man ent 


ses adults in their beginning years of teac 
clas i aost part, young 
n 
for the 


e of the course, and of the Eea, research movement, is 
The DOTEE teachers awareness of, and ai vement in, his classroom 
ta inoren E is accomplished largely ranp enn ing teachers to 
procedures: blems which are important to ae nen red ucing or elimina- 
look for pt wiles by modifying the teacher oo er 
ting he Tid be noted that many of the more al conce 
It sho 


: Pts of research 
d in action research literature. Any attempt 
foun 


at ob 


jectivity, 
will not be 


research worker tries to ‘Eee A distant from the 
in which an order not to influence it, Ta oak m ; e on that objec- 
jhenomena a te rejected is that ge a i eap ter-centered, pe 
tivity ee ia the teacher must be in the g role 
it is fe 


while he jg doj 
i : oin 
pjectivity is important only if an attempt wil] g 
ec 
ch. ODJ 
research 
generalize 


be mad 
i i € later to 
lts. Generalization of ig is Not a factor į 
results. > 3 miea 
ote primary purpose 1s to alter pets oan = the teacher who 
search, since S Mr. Shumsky See pe i. cae ne {caching role is 
research. M ne (as any role i idual perfor oS. 
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doS oy a a research vinin let of one inden 
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For many peo le, the present author i i : 
educational nF is A pervasive jor hao D = 4 ne —— pi 
Just as the definition of curriculum has expanded mae a 
from the formal content of a series of lessons to all the ex ia ots the 
life of the child, so it is with research. The term sea ry E 
equated with life itself and has therefore lost much of its utility; i l ai 
the term research. Consider a man shovelling dirt who finds po hi Tn 
are tired. He therefore changes his stance somewhat and finds that his E 
and pains are diminished. This finding is important to the man hi 4 
involvement is obvious) but still—is it research? If research means said 
problem solving, then a person taking an LQ. test, fixing a car, pla i 2i 
violin, is doing research. As curriculum has come to mean life Ple té 
search has come to mean thinking and learning. Certainly we e 
pena : i R 
ar -a the development of precise educational language, grounded in 
However, the above argumen 
what goes on in Mr. Shumsky’s cl 


t is concerned with English usage, not with 
y t asses. There is no doubt that the teachers 
in his classes gained a great deal of insight into their own teaching problems 
and that student reaction to action research was favorable; at least the iis 
ments reported concerning students’ reactions at the end of the course are 
favorable. However, We must ask the question: To what were these students 
reacting so favorably? It is the contention of this reviewer that Shumsky’s 
students received no conception which other students have not received 
from the time of Socrates on down—they were taught to think about them- 
selves and their behavior. Student involvement in a problem has been known 
to be an important prerequisite for learning for a long time. Everyone who 
supervises the work of practice teachers and teachers in service has been 
striving for the same goals which are presented in this book as being rela- 


tively new. 
This book reaffirms the rev 
little that is new in the action 


iewer’s position taken previously! that there is 
research movement. Ten or fifteen years ago 
classes similar to Mr. Shumsky’s occurred and were accounted for 
name of action research. The techniques used by 
]; student reactions and problems discussed were 


reports of 
without mentioning the 
the instructors were identica 


identical. 
pove is simply a semantic objection. However, if 
> 


It may be said that the a 

we can no longer say that the term “research” has a rigorous meaning, then 

the term has lost much of its validity. It is this type of semantic opportunism 
t when they really don’t fit—which has enabled 


—using words to gain respec 

critics of public education to shout the accusation of “jargon” in such 
effective and ringing tones. “Research” may soon join “the whole child” in 
every collection of educational cliches. The “action research” conception is 


hastening that day. 
HAROLD L. HODGKINSON 


Simmons College 


“Action Research, A Critique,” Journal of Educational 
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Documents on the Establishment of Education in New South Wales, 1789- 
1880, edited by D. C. Griffiths. Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search (A. C. E. R. Research Series, No. 70). Melbourne, 1957. 211 pp. 
30/-. 


For lack of a history of Australian education these selected documents serve 
both as a history and a book of readings. Histories Published early in the 
century, e.g., S. H. Smith’s Brief History of Education in Australia (1788- 
1848), have long been out of print. More recent publications have been 
concerned with special aspects of education or with import 

The author, a lecturer in education at Sydney Teachers 
aimed at providing the Australian student of education wi 
ai The book is arranged chronologically. It traces the de 
ae cational system in the colony of New South Wales fr 
the = on s to the passing of the Public Instruction Act in 1880. It is particu- 
A with the resolution of the early problems and the growth 
e f s the present system of free, compulsory, and secular education. 
ar documents relate chiefly to elementary education since the earl 

istory of education in Australia is the story of elementary education; but 
Kie y 1 section gives some documents relating to secondary, university, and 
the P formes In the selection of documents the author has drawn heavily 
adult Atoc Records of Australia. The justification is that the student 
on the hers college would not be likely to go to the massive historical 
in a teac n make excellent use of the selection which takes on added value 
work Bene history. Moreover, the book is wider in content than the title 
as a ag, r the early history of New South Wales is coextensive with that 
suggests, lia and the development of education in New South Wales set the 
of ang r educational systems in the other states. 

eel duction to each chapter gives the setting for the events listed 
. Ti i onological presentation. In this way a more continuous Narrative 
rg d than is usual in a volume of readings. 
is ee n readers the book will serve the same Purpose as in 

For na that is, in the absence of a concise history of Australian education 
Australia: vide the historical background necessary for an understandin 
it will P administrative position as set out by overseas Observers; for 
of the pr I. L. Kandel in his Types of Administration (Melbourne, 1938) 
mmp ait in his Assumptions Underlying Australian Education (Mel- 


ant figures, 

College, has 
th a concise 
‘velopment of 
om its simple 


and 
bourne, 1955). 
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; Work in Groups: A Program Guide for Educational 

Learning to Miles. Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of Schoo] Ex 

Matthew Peis College, Columbia University, New York, 1959 
tation, 


$5.00. 


fessor a 
Hai Several rece: 
edu 


Leaders, 
perimen- 
. 285 pp. 


las" fills a unique niche in the professiona] lite 
Miles’ book ebooks bavera ceo h S E rature of 


&roup work” 


Book Reviews 
401 


methods in educational settings, both instructional and ini 
The intended consumers of these books are presumably a a — ea aE 
teachers or administrators. Other books have ca ae pr Serine 
tent of the mushrooming research field of “grou an ee the con- 
tional purposes. The intended consumers of these ERER iat irae- 
social psychology of small groups, school teachers, and ee Sen of the 
others. The intended consumers of Professor Miles’ ee, A aE 
from either of these two populations—though indeed the ‘her a 
actually overlap—are teachers, administrators, and/or ahaa Pala ons 
with more effective functioning in groups, whether as designante “a ea 

ers or 


members. 
More concretely, what positions in the educational profession d 
e j 5 n 
s book is written, occupy? In the author's eal id ts 
ney 


trainers, for whom thi 
are principals, classroom teachers, curriculum directors, supervisor 
> A r 
counselors, chairmen of study groups ae ae 
» Sta epart- 


intendents, guidance 

ee workshop directors, and teachers in colleges and univer- 

f These trainers must acquire their knowledge of the uses of group mett 

in educational settings and of the social psychology of small a or fon 

other sources. What they will find in this book are knowledges and ehkei. 
ations in which others can improve iar 


ologies useful in establishing situ 
effectiveness in group work. The pioneering contribution of Professor Mil 
Liles 


is his selection and organization of the knowledges and methodologies which 
he h me to believe are re uired by a person nina ig ue 
has come ieve q yap functioning in the trainer 


role. 

What does Professor Miles believe these trainers need to know in ord 
to carry out their training responsibilities? They must know the nat os 
effective group behavior. For “effective group behavior” defines in a tote 

aie a genera 
training efforts. Chapter II sketches the 


way the aims and direction of their 
h to the definition of the aim of gro 
Up 


author’s “functional” approac 
training. 
Trainers must understand the nature of the processes through whi 
bership behavior. Since their Seattle 


people learn more effective mem 
is to establish for and with others the conditions in which such learni 
rning 


(typically re-learning rather than learning afresh) takes place, trainer: 
understand these conditions as phases of an inclusive process of rele SEN 
Training processes in a training group are analyzed in Chapter IH ining. 
These several understandings are not enough to establish an a ropti 
and effective training program in any particular school ech Totnes 
must be able also to diagnose training needs, readiness, and resistan ainers 
ward participating in training in the specific, concrete settings in whi “ae to- 
work. And they must be able to plan a flexibly developing series of E n they 
experiences geared to the needs, readiness, and resistances of the Bee 
as diagnosed. Professor Miles develops principles for diagnosis and pl uation 
with a wealth of concrete illustrations, in Chapter IV. planning, 
In the longest chapter in the book (Chapter V), the author has organi 
a compendium of actual training activities—ranging from agen etna 
and apathy to status problems 17 hierarchies, on the content side, an A : ing 
alter-ego conversation to tape recording, on the methods side. 3 rom 
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Outlines and comments coaching a trainer in wise utilization of the 
procedures are offered. Throughout this chapter, Professor Miles cautions 
against transplanting any of these activities bodily into a training situation 
without appropriate adaptation and revision. This advice is amplified in 
the principles for designing training activities offered in Chapter VI. 

The author ends his book with a clarification of the various dimensions of 
the trainer’s role (Chapter VII) and an approach to the evaluation of train- 
ing activities (Chapter Vil). i 

Professor Miles has organized a previously unorganized field of study in 
education with admirable balance and clarity. Future organizers of materi- 
als for the training of trainers will profit greatly by the pioneering organi- 
zation of content which this book represents. Its lavish use of concrete illus- 
trative material and its extensive bibliographies make it a valuable reference 
for use in formal programs for the education of trainers and in self-directed 
study as well. ; 

There are two respects, however, in which this excellent book needs to 
pe criticized. First, the presentation of systematically organized concepts 
concerning group behavior is understressed. Shouldn’t “a more valid con- 
ceptual map” be included along with “skill emphasis,” “ 


eer Fe F s whole-person learn- 
ing” “guided practice, and “psychological safety” as necessary features of 


a valid training process (PP- 31 fÆ)? It is true, to paraphrase Kant, that 
“concepts without percepts and skills are empty.” But isn’t the other part 
of Kant’s adage still true—“Percepts and skills without concepts are blind”? 
The emphasis upon analysis of concrete cases has come into contemporary 
training to correct too exclusive reliance upon “empty conceptualization” 
But, if emphasized to the exclusion of systematic conceptualization the 
analysis and enactment of concrete cases can lead to the acquisition of “blind 

ercepts and skills”. 

ĮI am certain Professor Miles would personally share the reviewer’s cauti 
at this point- But his book might lead the unwary trainer to ne lett on 

Second, isn’t part of the necessary equipment of the trainer AN it. 
orientation as well as “cognitive,” “motor,” and “perceptual” skills? “ee 
does the trainer infuse his developing methodological aptitudes wi “ie 
criticized ethical and philosophical orientation? I am doubtful that Gg a 
age of confused and conflicting ideologies, this aspect of trainer i 
ment can validly be left to chance. elop- 


KENNETH D. BENNE 
Boston University 
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